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REPORT. 

— r — 

To  the  Presiding  Bishop  and  the  Members  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South  : 

Since  my  last  report  to  Conference,  in  November,  1887,  the 
Preparatory  Department  has  been  abolished,  the  whole  curricu- 
lum of  studies  has  been  reorganized,  the  Faculty  has  been 
strengthened  by  one  full  professorship,  the  work  of  the  sepa- 
rate chairs  of  instruction  has  been  re-distributed,  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  College  has  greatly  improved,  and  the 
morale  of  the  whole  student-body  has  advanced  to  a  level 
higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  many  institutions  with  which 
I  have  had  personal  acquaintance  in  an  experience  of  ten 
years.  At  the  last  Commencement  eight  students  graduated, 
two  of  the  Senior  Class  failing  to  graduate  on  account  of 
deficiency  in  attainments. 

In  this  year's  report  three  main  topics  are  considered; 
I.  The  policy  of  the  present  administration. 
II.  Plans  for  the  future  development  of  the  College. 

III.  A  survey  of  the  past  year's  workings,  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  College. 

The  whole  aim  of  modern  education  may  be  compressed 
into  one  word — humanity.  Now  the  only  real  and  ideal 
humanity  that  anybody  in  Christendom  recognizes  is  that  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  only  college  that  ever  holds 
before  itself  by  public  profession  and  by  open  practice  this 
ideal,  this  historically  realized  humanity,  both  as  the  animat- 
ing spirit  and  the  goal  of  the  completest  development,  is  the 
college  whose  central  force  is  the  spirit  that  is  in  Christianity 
itself.  Comprehensively  speaking,  then,  the  policy  of  this 
College  is  denoted  by  the  unfolding  principle  already  im- 
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planted  withio  it.  Specifically  its  policy  will  be  whatever, 
within  these  defined  limits,  individual  effort  and  the  devotion 
of  the  denomiuatioQ  can  make  it. 

By  a  denominational  college  I  mean  one  that  while  it  has 
taken  off  its  Chinese  shoes  of  sectarian  narrowness  continues 
in  its  religious  instruction  to  assiduously  promote  that  phase 
of  Christian  development  peculiar  to  the  denomination  under 
whose  patronage  it  stands.  Its  religious  instruction,  though 
thorough,  broad  and  scientific,  and  abreast  with  the  ripest 
Christian  thought  and  methods  of  all  other  denominations, 
should  at  the  same  time  be  in  unconcealed  sympathy  with  the 
best  genius  of  its  own  people ;  not  so  fearful  and  afraid  that 
it  may  vary  a  jot  or  a  tittle  from  the  creed  of  the  Church  as 
bold  to  enunciate  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  at  all  times, 
places  and  hazards. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  present  administration  to  work 
quietly  but  indefatigably  to  build  up  a  college  upon  this 
foundation  which  no  man  hath  laid.  In  the  following  pages 
the  policy  of  the  administration  is  defined  more  specifically, 
the  plans  for  the  development  of  this  policy  are  outlined,  and 
the  present  workings  of  the  College  are  described  as  far  as 
they  effect  the  elaboration  of  the  plans  of  development. 

I.  THE  PRESENT  POLICY. 

The  policy  followed  at  present  may  be  thus  condensed : 

1.  To  place  and  keep  the  College  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

2.  To  widen  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  College,  bring- 
ing it  into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  outside  world  and 
thus  secure  patronage. 

3.  To  establish  new  chairs  of  instruction,  and  strengthen 
those  already  established  as  fast  as  our  means  and  the  needs 
of  the  times  require.  This  includes  the  founding  of  a  Chair 
of  Biblical  Instruction  through  which  to  encourage  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  Bible  and  religious  history,  to  show  the 
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influence  and  power  of  Christianity  in  the  world\s  needs  and 
progress. 

4.  To  enlist  wealth  in  the  cause  of  Christian  education  by  * 
private  endowment,  believing  that  noble-minded  men  and 
women  will  yet  be  found  who  will  be  the  munificent  patrons 
of  learning  and  will  place  the  College  on  a  secure  foundation 
by  giving  of  their  fortunes  in  trust  for  the  maintenance  of 
any  kind  of  instruction  or  for  furnishing  this  institution  with 
buildings,  libraries,  laboratories,  thus  perpetuating  their  names 
and  doing  continuous  service  to  mankind  for  centuries  to 
come. 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy  there  had  to  be  several  impor- 
tant changes  made  in  the  organization  of  the  College. 

A  standard  of  admission  had  to  be  fixed  and  maintained. 

The  courses  of  study  had  to  be  revised,  broadened  and 
lengthened  so  as  to  incorporate  some  of  the  newer  and  grow- 
ing sciences,  and  to  set  aside  other  less  essential  studies  to  a 
liberal  education. 

The  whole  internal  arrangement  had  to  be  reorganized  in 
consequence,  the  first  step  in  which  was 

THE  ABOLISHMENT  OF  THE   PREPARATOEY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Preparatory  Department  was  abolished  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : 

1.  It  was  bringing  in  only  $9  a  month  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  free  tuition  which  the  College  was  compelled 
to  allow,  and  we  could  not  maintain  the  department  respect- 
ably at  less  than  a  cost  of  |21  a  month. 

2.  Our  Preparatory  Department  in  connection  with  the 
College  made  this  department  the  competitor  of  other  pre- 
paratory schools,  thus  provoking  a  jealousy  which  kept  these 
schools  from  sending  pupils  to  the  College  and  encouraged 
them  to  go  to  other  colleges.  . 
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3.  The  personal  responsibility  of  the  President  in  caring 
for  young  boys  was  so  exacting  that  the  growth  of  the  Col- 
lege was  neglected  by  it.  It  was  only  a  question  at  which 
end  the  College  should  grow.  It  was  thought  best  to  sacri- 
fice the  Preparatory  Department  rather  than  the  scholarship 
and  development  of  the  College. 

4.  The  College  professors  had  to  give  too  much  prepara- 
tory instruction.  This  detracted  from  their  efficiency  and 
success  in  the  work  of  their  respective  chairs.  The  standing 
of  the  College  would  neither  allow  us  to  lessen  the  salary  of 
the  })rofessors  so  as  to  get  more  teachers  thereby  nor  would  our 
income  enable  us  to  get  extra  instructors  for  the  Preparatory 
Department. 

The  results  have  been  better  work  and  more  real  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  separate  chairs  of  instruction,  less 
need  of  discipline,  a  better  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  prepara- 
tory schools  toward  the  College  and  a  very  considerable  im- 
provement in  our  finances. 

The  second  important  change  since  last  year  was 

THE  REORGANIZATIOX  OF  THE  COLLEGE: 

1.  The  re-distribution  of  insinidion  so  as  to  give  to  each 
ehair  that  special  kind  of  instruction  in  which  its  incumbent 
was  best  fitted  to  succeed. 

This  change  was  possible  only  by  relieving  the  professors 
from  preparatory  work,  and  by  the  employment  of  an 
additional  professor  to  fill  the  chair  of  French  and  German, 
thus  relieving  both  the  chair  of  English  of  German  and  the 
chair  of  Latin  of  French.  The  abolishing  of  the  Prepara- 
tory Department  was  thus  the  natural,  logical  result  of  the 
internal  expansion  which  the  College  made  evident  as  soon  as 
its  forces  were  given  a  field  and  an  opportunity  to  assert 
themselves. 
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2.  The  reorganization  of  the  courses  of  study  in  such  a 
form  and  with  such  studies  as  to  combine  the  disciplinary  luith 
the  practical  aims  in  a  liberal  education. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  College  the  courses  of  study 
of  the  old  system,  extending  through  a  curriculum  of  four 
years,  were  abandoned  for  the  present  departmental  arrange- 
ment. 

This  arrangement  divides  the  whole  four  years  of  the  old 
college  course  into  two  more  or  less  distinct  departments  : 
(1)  The  Academic,  including  largely  disciplinary  studies  in 
language,  history,  mathematics  and  the  elements  of  the  sci- 
ences, covering  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years ;  and  (2)  the 
Scientific,  including  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences,  each  one 
of  which,  either  separately  or  grouped  with  another  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  forms  a  separate  school  of  science.  The  studies 
pursued,  whether  they  be  in  natural  sciences,  history,  lan- 
guage or  mathematics,  are  pursued  distinctly  as  sciences  in 
this  department  during  two  continuous  years,  the  Junior  and 
the  Senior. 

The  progress  of  modern  sciences  has  made  the  road  to 
graduation  quite  different  from  that  of  fifty  years  ago,  or 
even  thirty  years  ago.  The  modern  college  curriculum  is  not 
yet  evolved  ;  but,  unless  we  have  greatly  erred  in  interpreting 
the  course  of  thought  as  it  works  itself  out  in  the  sciences 
and  puts  its  laws  to  practice  in  the  arts,  the  departmental 
organization  of  collegiate  institutions  is  bound  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing one  in  fact  if  not  in  form. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  this  belief: 

1.  It  harmonizes  the  disciplinary  theory  of  what  the  object 
of  a  general  education  should  be,  with  the  practical  theory ; 
(1)  It  gives  two  years  to  the  training  of  the  mental  faculties 
as  the  predominating  feature  of  this  period  along  with  an 
introductory  acquaintance  with  the  practical  (in  the  natural 
sciences);  while  (2)  it  provides  the  information  of  most  prac- 
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tical  utility  iu  the  guidance  of  conduct  in  the  pursuits  and 
relations  of  civil  and  social  life.  The  backbone  of  these 
two  years  of  study  (Junior  and  Senior)  is  the  study  of  human 
conduct,  human  life  and  thought,  from  both  the  disciplinary 
and  the  practical  point  of  view,  by  combining  with  practical 
natural  sciences  a  sound  general  acquaintance  with  Meta- 
physics; that  is,  with  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  the  History  of 
Philosophy.  This  arrangement  prevents  one-sidedness  of 
development  and  at  the  same  time  answers  to  the  just  demands 
of  the  age  without  yielding  unduly  to  these  demands. 

2.  It  is  capable  of  unlimited  expansion  without  ever  aban- 
doning the  general  plan  of  the  departmental  arrangement. 
As  new  sciences  demand  admission  they  can  all  be  arranged 
for  without  disturbing  the  system  of  which  they  may  form  a 
part. 

3.  The  departmental  arrangement  is  logical  and  coherent 
instead  of  being  conglomerate  as  the  traditional  collegiate 
curricula  are. 

4.  It  gives  any  student  enough  of  any  subject  in  each 
school  to  prepare  him  for  successful  continuation  of  the  same 
or  next  succeeding  subject  in  the  best  universities  in  America. 

5.  It  unites  the  required  system  of  study  with  the  elective 
system,  so  that  each  student  takes  his  chosen  work  along  with 
that  which  is  selected  for  him. 

6.  It  allows  any  change  in  the  requirements  for  admission 
without  disturbing  the  organization  of  the  courses  or  schools 
iu  the  College. 

We  can  thus,  without  making  any  change  of  organization, 
enter  at  once  into  full  organic  connection  with  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  education — with  the  preparatory  schools  below  and 
the  real  universities  above  us,  ever  striving  to  leave  to  the 
former  its  work  and  bound  to  keep  from  invading  the  limits 
of  any  university  that  keeps  itself  in  advance  of  the  foremost 
American  colleges. 
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Id  short,  Trinity  College  means  to  keep  and  fill  its  place 
and  be  as  good  as  the  best  in  that  sphere. 

What  is  the  sphere  of  the  College  of  to-day  in  referenoe  to 
the  work  to  be  done  by  its  Faculty  f  ^ 

The  Faculty  of  the  College,  as  fast  as  our  income  will 
allow,  must  be  rendered  more  efficient  by  a  division  of  labor. 
The  first  two  years  of  instruction  (Freshman  and  Sophomore) 
are  in  the  main  to  be  given  to  tutors  of  peculiar  fitness  to  do 
the  work  laid  out  for  this  department — to  give  each  student 
the  discipline  of  mind  and  the  store  of  useful  knowledge 
needed  for  higher  attainments.  The  tutors  are  the  intellect- 
ual disciplinarians ;  the  academic  studies  of  two  years  consti- 
tute the  courses  of  this  intellectual  gynasium.  Their  range 
of  work  is  limited.  Their  aim  is  to  get  the  student  ready  to 
think  with  developed  powers  under  his  control.  Hence  a 
tutor  has  to  have  patience  for  reiteration;  has  to  insist  on 
accuracy  of  statement  and  proof ;  has  to  require  precision  and 
familiarity  in  the  knowledge  of  facts ;  has  to  assign  tasks  and 
see  that  they  are  done;  then,  lastly,  to  secure  for  each  student 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  acquired  knowledge  as  the  culmi- 
nating part  of  his  work  in  academic  studies.  Books  and 
nature  are  his  instruments  of  work,  and  the  experience  and 
the  average  capacity  of  his  classes  the  limit  of  his  range  of 
work. 

The  Scientific  Faculty,  that  is,  the  Faculty  which  gives 
instruction  in  the  studies  of  the  Scientific  Department,  has  a 
quite  different  work,  for  which  a  different  kind  of  talent  is 
required.  Here  in  the  Junior  and  the  Senior  year  the  student 
must  get,  if  he  ever  gets,  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  scien- 
tific  inquiry.  Science  has  its  peculiar  methods  of  research  and 
its  standards  of  truth.  Now,  not  only  are  these  valuable  in  a 
liberal  education,  nay,  entirely  unyieldingly  necessary,  but 
they  give  unlimited  worth  to  all  that  has  been  learned  up  to 
the  time  of  acquiring  these  methods  of  research  in  the  field 
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of  science.  In  the  most  practical  interests  of  society  this 
very  attainment  is  indispensable.  In  the  management  of 
large  charities  an  official  who  cannot  conduct  an  inquiry  upon 
scientific  principles  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  in 
dispensing  his  alms ;  for  the  want  of  this  knowledge  jour- 
nalism makes  a  muddle  of  discussion,  and  without  it  some  of 
our  labor  bureaus  become  compilers  of  other  men's  thoughts 
rather  than  agencies  for  the  systematic  collection  of  industrial 
facts. 

The  college,  thr^ough  its  Scientific  Faculty,  must  ceaselessly 
study  Immaiiity,  not  books  alone.  It  must  be  indefatigable  in 
the  collection  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  supreme  concerns  of 
men.  It  must  impart  light,  out  of  present  facts  and  past 
history,  to  every  problem  that  troubles  the  thoughts  or 
touches  the  hearts  of  men.  It  must  not  teach  everything  it 
knows,  but  must  interpret  intelligently  every  tendency  of  the 
times  by  restless  research.  Is  this  done?  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  questions  of  the  day  of  which  our  colleges  are  cul- 
pably neglectful,  questions  that  are  entirely  within  their 
province,  too.  If  our  colleges  are  to  be  worth  anything,  why 
not  lead  students  up  to  the  point  where  they  can  lay  hold 
upon  after-life,  by  giving  them  some  knowledge  of  the  real 
problems  they  must  confront,  together  with  a  familiarity  with 
the  methods  of  treating  these  problems  ? 

It  is  my  opinion,  for  which  I  have  7-easons,  that  each  college 
chair  should  make  good  its  claim  to  its  own  existence.  A  fail- 
ure to  do  so  must  either  be  the  faidt  of  the  incumbent  or  of  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject  taught.  Every  institution,  or  part 
of  an  instdution  of  society,  stands  or  falls  according  as  it 
proves  or  fails  to  prove  its  indispensableness  in  doing  the  work 
of  society,  whatever  that  work  may  be.  Tried  by  this  crite- 
rion, what  right  has  this  or  that  chair  to  a  place  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  college?  Let  us  boldly  issue  a  quo  warranto  and 
ask  what  right  it  has  to  a  claim  for  public  support  if  it  does 
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absolutely  nothing  but  receive  a  salary  and  teach  a  few  hours 
of  each  livelong  day  the  knowledge  that  other  men  have 
gleaned  and  winnowed,  without  ever  giving  directly  a  single 
hour  out  of  a  whole  year  to  the  services  of  the  public,  either 
by  writing  or  by  speaking,  or  by  brjtiging  a  solitary  item  of 
enlightenment  of  the  public  upon  its  rankling  questions? 
There  are,  indeed,  too  many  colleges  that  are  only  self-exhib- 
iting museums,  colleges  that  have  no  conception  at  all  of  the 
relation  of  the  college  to  the  public  or  of  its  living  duty  to 
society. 

The  sphere  of  the  college,  through  its  Scientifie  Faculty,  is 
then  not  only  to  teach  young  men,  in  the  lecture  or  recitation- 
room  at  college,  ivhat  the  world  has  thought  or  done,  but  to  take 
possession  of  every  available  agency  outside  of  college  to  teach 
society  itself  Do  you  not  see  that  the  world  is  suflPering, 
dying  right  around  you  for  want  of  knowledge ;  and  that  the 
vast  majority  can  never  expect  to  get  near  enough  to  hear  you 
teach  out  of  your  comfortable  chair?  Then  let  society,  the 
church,  the  wealthy  patrons  of  learning,  the  merchant  princes, 
the  successful  captains  of  industry,  the  men  and  the  institu- 
tions that  have  most  at  stake  in  the  preservation  of  civil 
order  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge — let  these,  or  whoever 
may,  endow  the  college  with  enough  chairs  of  instruction  so 
that,  unembarrassed  about  an  income  and  with  leisure  to  go, 
each  one  may  either  yoke  his  talents  with  the  power  of  the 
press  or  in  public  discourse  may  become  the  teacher  of  men ; 
through  the  auxiliary  organizations  of  the  church,  through 
the  lyceum  of  village  or  city,  through  literary  societies,  the 
boards  of  trade,  the  associations  of  young  men,  the  preparatory 
schools,  the  labor  organizations,  the  sanitary  associations,  the 
reading  circles,  the  teachers^  associations,  the  political  clubs, 
the  farmers'  clubs,  the  debating  societies  of  whatever  preten- 
sion, and  all  other  accessible  agencies — through  these  as  chan- 
nels of  power  let  the  influence  of  the  college  go  as  an  intel- 
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lectual,  moral  and  spiritual  leaven  to  infuse  society  with  the 
ripest  thought  and  give  it  the  timely  stimulus  of  the  most 
progressive  leadership. 

A  college  is  stone-blind  to  its  opportunities  if  it  neglects 
these  avenues  of  activity.  By  using  them  our  progressive 
colleges  may  become,  as  they  should,  a  mighty  fortress  against 
demagogism  in  politics,  against  bigotry  in  religion,  against 
pessimism  or  materialism  in  thought.  The  college  of  to-day 
in  Amerioa  must  be  a  place  ivhere  a  courageous  independence  of 
thought  is  fostered  side  by  side  with  an  ardent  love  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  There  is  no  phase  of  civil,  social,  'political  and 
industrial  life  that  it  must  not  study  so  as  to  be  able  to  show  the 
true  relation  of  every  tendency  to  those  higher  interests,  the  moral 
and  spiritual  good  of  society. 

Not  only  must  the  college  be  the  leader  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  society,  but  it  mast  be  the  mother  of  reforms.  The  college  of 
to-day  may  often  have  to  defy  the  "public  on  new  questions,  but 
it  must  bravely  yet  sympathetically  instruct  the  public.  It  must 
fight  against  prejudice  wisely.  It  must  undermine  that  con- 
servatism that  never  learns  anything  or  never  does  anything. 
It  must  curb  the  fast  spirit  of  the  times  that  takes  no  account 
of  the  past.  It  must  stand  like  a  wall  against  a  too  one-sided 
development  of  society  in  any  aspect  whatever.  It  must 
have  in  it  the  eyes  of  prophets  who  foresee  dangers  and  have 
the  inoral  courage  to  forewarn  us  of  them.  While  it  must 
not  1  ruckle  to  the  whims  of  its  own  generation  still  it  must 
be  i\  ^  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of  the  present  age  as  a 
motlior  is  to  the  needs  of  her  child.  Whither,  I  ask,  can  this 
age  :!:o  w^ith  its  sense  of  injustice,  with  its  wars  of  classes, 
with  its  restlessness  and  its  doubt,  in  order  to  find  some  one 
that  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  its  infirmities?  To  the 
Chui(3h?  But  the  Church  does  not  understand  this  age.  To 
the  State?  The  State  does  not  sympathize  with  the  age. 
This  age  is  new  and  fresh,  and  young  in  its  experience  with 
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the  existing  problems.  That  intellectual  leadership,  which  is 
the  one  criterion  of  a  living  college,  must  interpret  to  Church 
and  State  rationally  and  understandingly  the  thoughts,  the  feel- 
ings and  the  tendencies  of  the  times.  But  to  do  this  it  must 
thiuk  ahead  of  the  age  in  which  it  stands  ;  it  must  think  back 
and  forth  and  through  it  until  the  phenomena  give  up  to  us 
the  principles  that  guide  to  a  solution  of  our  difficulties. 
And  in  this  task — the  reading  and  the  interpreting  of  the 
times — lies  the  supreme  duty  and  opportunity  of  the  Chris- 
tian college,  to  lay  bare  the  unparalleled  possibilities  in  the 
enlightened  application  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  to 
the  existing  conditions  and  needs  of  human  society. 

The  American  college  has  now  forced  upon  it  the  duty  of 
quickening  civil  life  into  a  recognition  of  the  moral  forces  v^hich 
modem  States  are  so  prone  to  set  at  naught  or  underestimate. 
No  institution,  then,  among  those  that  do  the  work  of  society 
needs  so  much  moral  stamina  as  an  American  college  that  does 
even  half  of  its  duty.  The  very  nature  of  our  government, 
the  very  independence  of  Church  and  State,  the  less  clearly 
defined  policy,  spite  of  numerous  exceptions,  of  the  central 
governments  not  to  interfere  or  commit  themselves  as  a  rule 
in  aiding  private  enterprises ;  these,  one  and  all,  make  a 
demand  for  strong  individual  leaders  such  as  no  other  politi- 
cal people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  demands  to  do  its  work. 
These  leaders  must  have  that  intellectual  breadth  of  view 
which  notably  characterizes  the  national  spirit  of  no  other 
people  now  living.  With  this  must  go  the  moral  conscious- 
ness of  the  right  and  the  wrong  in  the  relations  of  individ- 
uals, classes  and  institutions.  In  a  national  life  like  ours 
whose  very  spirit  and  methods  presume  all  to  be  leaders  there 
must  be  some  institution,  and  no  mere  machine  at  that,  whose 
business  it  is  to  train  young  men  and  youths  for  general  lead- 
ership. No  portion  of  society  is  better  destined  for  leader- 
ship than  American  students  who  come  up  out  of  every  social 
class  and  from  every  phase  of  civil  life. 
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A  body  of  American  college  students  at  any  fairly  well 
attended  college  is  the  most  complete  and  the  truest  repre- 
sentative body  of  young  men  within  the  geographical  area 
from  which  they  come.  They  stand  for  the  most  hopeful 
types  of  character,  they  represent  the  strongest  faith  in  our 
institutions,  and  it  is  through  them,  more  than  through  any 
other  particular  group,  that  we  can  tell  what  the  future  will 
be.  These  students  are  bringing  to  their  life-tasks  an  equip- 
ment second  to  none  in  its  serviceableness.  They  are  in 
earnest — in  the  earnestness  of  a  personal  conviction  that  is 
rarely  sickened  with  chronic  doubt.* 

Xo  institution  has  so  grand  an  opportunity  to  teach  right- 
eousness, both  in  and  out  of  its  lecture-rooms,  by  an  unvary- 
ing championship  of  whatever  makes  for  righteousness  in 
public  and  private  life. 

Upon  such  services  as  these  to  the  manifold  interests  of 
men  do  we  rest  the  claims  of  the  college  to  the  patronage  of 
all  men  and  women  who  wish  well  to  the  age  that  shall  grow 
out  of  this  age,  and  shall  be  better  or  worse  according  as 
these  institutions  are  enabled  to  do  their  work  more  or  less 
perfectly  by  reason  of  better  endowments  and  ample  facilities 
to  teach. 

A  college  of  this  kind — an  institution  whose  life  depends 
upon  its  proving  its  indispensableness  to  human  progress — 
must  not  be  manned  with  mummies.  Too  often  we  see  that 
a  man  who  has  worn  himself  out  by  failures  everywhere  else 
is  elected  to  a  college  chair.  A  college  faculty  must  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  public  as  thinkers  and  leaders  in 
thought.  That  narrow  conception  of  the  sphere  of  the  col- 
lege which  would  confine  the  expression  of  conclusions  to  the 

*"  There  is  more  zeal  and  heartiness  among  these  men,  more  freshness  of 
mind,  more  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake,  more  willingness  to  forego  the 
chances  of  fame^  and  wealth  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  human 
knowledge,  than  is  to  be  found  to-day  in  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  the  Uni- 
versities of  Scotland." — "  The  American  Commonwealth,'''  by  James  Bryce,  M.  P. 
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recitation -room  alone  is  exactly  three  centuries  behind  the' 
times.  If  there  are  any  theses  against  tyranny  or  wrong  in 
Church  or  State  to  be  nailed  on  the  door  let  there  be  at  least 
as  much  liberty  in  our  land,  even  if  there  be  not  quite  so 
much  courage,  as  when  the  Popes  ruled  Europe.  He  who 
would  gag  any  earnest  thinker  in  presenting  to  the  public 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  on  any  serious  subject  is  born  far 
out  of  season  and  an  enemy  to  his  age. 

The  power  that  shall  work  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  American  college  from  inward  dead-weights  and  from 
outward  jealousies  lies  in  the  personal  power  of  its  teachers ; 
but  that  personal  power  must  be  backed  by  an  equipment 
superior  to  that  of  any  extra  collegiate  mind  in  the  realm  of 
its  own  specialty.  And  that  equipment  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  enthusiasm  quiet  but  intense.  There  must  be  a  self- 
wrought-out  conviction  of  truth  ;  that  truth  must  be  tested 
by  its  application  to  practical  life  as  an  instrument  of  human 
progress. 

I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  first  test  of  a  college  professor^ s 
fitness  for  this  work  is  his  capacity  to  raise  up  disciples  ;  that 
is,  he  must  discipline  young  minds  to  patience  in  the  search  of 
truth,  his  enthusiasm  must  be  contagious  and  his  industry 
exemplary.  Let  him  leave  money-making  to  others,  but  in 
the  art  of  using  knowledge  as  the  instrument  of  human 
advancement  let  the  incumbent  of  the  college  chair  stand  sec- 
ond to  none.  It  is  the  methods  of  research  that  every  young 
mind  must  get  before  it  can  be  of  service  in  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  Give  the  student  the  methods  by  which  he  may 
go  beyond  his  predecessors  in  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
and  patiently  teach  him  how  to  use  these  methods.  Then  no 
matter  whither  he  goes,  be  it  into  business,  into  agriculture, 
into  any  of  the  learned  professions,  into  any  of  the  intellectual 
pursuits,  he  will  carry  with  him  a  scientific  spirit  leading  him 
to  seek  everywhere  for  laws  among  the  facts  of  his  every- 
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day  life,  thus  contributiDg  to  the  elevation  of  his  occupation 
to  the  level  of  a  science.  For  that  habit  of  accurately  observ- 
ing the  events  of  our  pursuits  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  principles  that  govern  them  is  of  incalculable  worth  to 
the  promotion  of  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  men. 

NoWy  710  man  is  jit  to  be  in  a  college  chair,  where  thinking 
is  a  business,  who  does  not  leave  his  generation  richer,  either  in 
the  amount  of  hiowledge  or  in  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
human  needs,  than  it  loas  when  he  found  it.  Productiveness, 
tJien,  is  a  criterion  of  fitness  for  this  pursuit.  .Some  day  some 
Yankee  will  invent  a  machine  for  hearing  recitations  and 
then  there  will  be  a  great  many  persons  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  competition  with  improved  machinery.  But 
while  the  Scotch  schools,  the  English  colleges,  the  German 
gymnasia  and  the  French  lyc6e  are  giving  contribution  after 
contribution  to  questions  of  the  day  in  literature,  in  science 
and  in  practical  life,  I  see  no  reason  for  unproductiveness 
except  incompetency,  indifference  or  overwork  on  the  part  of 
the  faculties  of  American  colleges  in  general.  Yet  the 
Northern  colleges,  and  the  Western,  too,  are  marked  by  a  lit- 
erary activity  that  is  highly  commendable.  But  no  portion 
of  the  world  has  such  a  career  open  for  its  young  investi- 
gators and  writers  as  the  South  has  to-day.  It  must  ever  be 
left  to  us  to  study  its  educational  needs,  its  industrial  history 
in  slave-labor  and  free-labor,  its  commercial  development, 
including  the  history  of  its  internal  transportation  from  the 
days  of  turnpikes  and  plank-roads  down  through  the  devel- 
opment of  the  existing  railway  systems;  its  complex  social 
problems — a  field  for  the  philosopher  and  the  novelist — its 
system  of  local  government,  its  land-laws,  its  financial  his- 
tory by  cities  and  States,  the  history  of  its  individual  schools; 
the  defects  of  universal  suffrage  as  exhibited  in  practical  poli- 
tics;  the  sanitation  and  mortality  of  our  cities;  the  history 
of  our  own  Commonwealth  yet  to  be  re- written  ;  the  wealth 
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of  colonial  records  to  be  studied,  so  that  with  the  distant 
experience  of  colony  and  Commonwealth  to  guide  us  we  may 
not  repeat  their  mistakes  in  our  progress  in  political  and 
religious  life.  These  are  but  some  of  the  many  more  services 
in  which  the  college  that  finds  its  sphere  and  iiolds  it  can 
engage  with  lasting  advantage  to  the  security  and  the  pros- 
perity of  this  people.  And  he  who  will  care  to  look  will 
find  that  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  States  of  the  Union 
are  those  which  are  most  richly  endowed  with  educational 
institutions  through  private  munificence. 

PART  II.  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 

COLLEGE. 

Some  of  t'he  leading  features  of  this  development  may  be 
thus  stated  : 

1.  A  more  complete  division  of  the  work  of  instruction 
as  soon  as  our  means  and  equipment  will  allow. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Biblical  Instruction,  for 
not  only  ministerial  students,  but  to  provide  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  the  Bible  for  all  students. 

3.  The  organization  of  a- Manual  Training  School  to  run 
parallel  with  the  two  years'  academic  courses. 

4.  The  founding  of  scholarships  to  encourage  excellence 
in  the  studies  of  the  different  schools  and  courses,  and  to  help 
indigent  students. 

0.  The  building  of  dormitories  for  the  housing  of  the 
students. 

6.  The  encouragement  of  the  Literary  Societies. 

7.  The  enlargement  of  the  Library. 

8.  The  united  co-operation  of  the  graduates,  the  Trus- 
tees, the  Conference,  and  all  other  friends  of  the  College  t® 
make  the  College  second  to  none  in  the  United  States  for 
scholarship  and  influence. 

9.  The  building  of  more  good  preparatory  schools  and 
district  seminaries  to  prepare  students  for  college. 
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1.  The  Division  of  tJie  Work  of  Instruction. — The  depart- 
mental organization  of  the  College  makes  it  advisable  to 
divide  the  work  of  instructing  between  two  different  sets 
of  instrnctors — tutors  and  professors.  The  tutors  should 
have  charge  of  the  instruction  in  several  classes  in  the 
academical  department.  Their  instruction  being  largely  dis- 
ciplinary, they  should  be  selected  with  special  reference  to 
their  ability  to  train  young  men  and  youths  to  a  self-mastery 
of  their  mental  powers,  along  with  the  ability  to  impart  the 
essential  facts  of  useful  knowledge,  both  of  which  are  required 
elements  of  fitness  for  the  student's  admission  to  the  scientific 
department. 

Though  this  division  of  work  cannot  be  made  all  at  once, 
yet  year  by  year  we  should  approach  its  completion.  It  is  the 
laborious  drill  of  the  academic  courses  that  unfits  a  professor 
for  his  advanced  work  in  the  schools  of  the  sciences  of  the 
last  two  years.  This  discipline  is  a  work  for  which  the  regu- 
lar professor  in  the  scientific  schools  of  different  purposes  and 
processes  entirely  is  not  well  adapted  both  by  habits  of 
thought  and  methods  of  work.  In  the  use  of  the  scientific 
methods  of  the  schools  he  acquires  a  skill  which  is  of  small 
service  in  teaching  academic  studies,  but  which  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  direction  and  guidance  of  older  students  in  sci- 
entific investigation. 

2.  The  Chair  of  Biblical  Instruction. — The  necessity  of 
establishing  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Instruction  is  apparent  to 
every  intelligent  Christian.  Aside  from  the  training  of 
young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry  there  are  students  to- 
day in  college  who  are  asking  for  some  scientific  instruction 
in  the  Bible,  students,  too,  who  never  expect  to  enter  the 
ministry,  but  wish  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  philosophy  of 
Christian  truth.  Further  than  that,  the  classes  already 
formed  in  Biblical  studies  are  unanimously  asking  for  more 
hours  of  recitation.    Some  members  of  the  Young  Men's 
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Christian  Association  iiave  requested  regular  instruction  in 
the  Bible  as  part  of  a  course  of  instruction.  The  study  of 
the  Bible  is  beginning  to  rank  side  by  side  with  the  study  of 
any  of  the  more  popular  sciences  in  Anaerican  colleges.  We 
must  not  be  behind  the  times  in  this  matter.  The  demand  is 
here,  so  let  us  respond  to"  it,  for  it  has  great  and  hopeful 
meaning.  The  Chair  of  Biblical  Science  must  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  College.  Its  incumbent  should  be  a  scholar 
of  the  highest  consecrated  attainments  so  as  to  command  the 
respect  of  all  thinkers  and  the  confidence  of  Christian  people 
in  general.  He  may  be  an  old  man,  but  he  must  be  young 
in  thought,  for  there  are  very  few  past  fifty  now  that  can  ade- 
quately understand  the  spiritual  difficulties  of  the  young  men 
of  to-day.  These  difficulties  are  not  difficulties  of  the  heart 
so  much  as  difficulties  of  the  intellect.  As  long  as  the  world 
moves  and  man  exercises  his  God-given  prerogative  to  think 
so  long  must  there  be  some  one  there  who  can  think  up  with 
and  even  in  advance  of  his  age  upon  subjects  that  occupy  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  and  women.  Here  is  one  of  the 
grandest  fields  of  the  Church,  in  the  way  of  resting  the  faith 
of  its  young  men  upon  an  impregnable  conviction  in  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ.  The  study  of  Christianity  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing out  what  it  is,  what  it  has  done  and  what  it  may  do,  can  be 
made  as  fascinating  as  any  other  study  to  young  men  in 
the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher.  I  believe  that  the  day  of 
a  merely  apologetic  attitude  of  the  Church  is  past ;  it  must  be 
aggressive.  It  must  assume  the  offensive  as  the  best 
defensive.  And  to  do  this  I  would  make  it  the  business  of 
every  Christian  college  to  so  ground  young  men  in  the  prin- 
ciples, practices  and  proofs  of  Christianity,  that  neither 
Rationalism,  Pessimism,  Pantheism  or  Spiritualism  could 
ever  unsettle  them.  I  am  speaking  now  for  the  younger 
generation  of  to-day — the  young  men  who  are  in  college  now 
and  who  will  be  in  college  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.  I 
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tell  you  that  thev  are  probiDg;  they  are  applying  hard  tests 
to  their  religious  faith  ;  they  are  thinking  and  reading.  You 
have  placed  me  on  the  watch-tower  to  call  out,  and  I  should 
be  recreant  to  my  trust  if  I  did  not  say  here  to-day  that  there 
is  danger  in  store  for  the  Church  if  the  agnostic  tendencies  of 
the  natural  sciences  studied  alone  be  not  balanced  by  the 
teaching  of  Biblical  Science  and  of  Metaphysics.  We  must 
help  young  men  through  their  doubts  into  light  and  they  will 
then  be  the  stouter  in  their  convictions  for  having  doubted. 
But  if  we  stand  tremblingly  by  bemoaning  this  tendency  of 
thought  in  literature  and  the  material  sciences,  and  make  no 
effort  to  supplement  the  knowledge  of  nature  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  man  and  God,  then  the  miseries  of  a  dead  faith  must 
be  charged  to  us  who  were  trusted  as  guides  of  thought.  I 
tell  you  further  that  this  work  of  correcting  and  directing  the 
thinking  of  life  will  be  done  by  no  other  institution  if  not 
done  by  the  college,  which,  more  than  any  other  institution, 
has  an  influence  over  the  young  thinking  men  of  our  times. 

It  is  not  only  in  college  that  the  present  generation  of 
young  men  is  thinking.  The  discussions  in  popular  reviews, 
the  articles  of  the  monthly  magazines,  the  criticisms  of  the 
daily  press  and  the  very  problems  of  their  own  careers  drive 
young  men  to  thinking  upon  the  serious  concerns  of  life.  In 
almost  every  large  city  in  the  Union  there  are  associations  of 
workingmen,  mostly  young  men,  that  have  called  upon  col- 
leges to  come  and  teach  them  in  these  things.  It  is  evident 
that  the  field  of  philosophy  has  widened  and  men  everywhere 
are  calling  for  more  light.  What  grander  mission  can  the 
Church  undertake  than  to  widen  the  sphere  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  her  College  so  that  it  may  touch  human  nature 
wherever  it  may  have  need  of  help  ? 

3.  The  Organization  of  a  Manual  Training  School. — I  am 
convinced  that  one  great  hindrance  in  the  way  of  our  prog- 
ress and  development  as  a  people  is  the  want  of  skilled  and 
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competent  labor.  The  homes  of  the  laboring  classes  and 
agricultural  classes  show  this  in  town  and  country  alike.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  has  to  be  cultivated  before  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  better  things.  And  yet  there  is  much  to 
hope  for.  The  efficiency  of  the  American  workman  is  mainly 
attributable  to  his  mental  superiority^  acquired  by  prolonged 
attendance  at  school,  and  to  his  general  dexterity  with  which 
he  applies  himself  to  a  new  task. 

The  idea  of  a  college  here  presented  is  that  of  an  institu- 
tion wide-awake  to  the  manifold  interests  of  society.  In 
view  of  the  facts  just  given  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
spirit  of  improvement  could  be  better  awakened  than  by 
establishing  a  school  for  the  cultivation  of  the  manual  arts. 
To-day  the  learned  professions  can  get  along  of  themselves, 
but  agriculture  and  manufacturing  and  the  mechanical  trades 
are  not  so  attractive  to  our  youths  and  young  men,  yet 
these  occupations  are  all  in  need  of  young  talent.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  college  to  see  that  our  social  development  is 
not  one-sided.  To  direct  the  attention  of  youths  and  young 
men  away  from  the  overcrowded  professions  to  the  needs  of 
agriculture,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  is  a  positive 
duty  of  the  hour.  And  we  believe  that  an  intelligent  interest 
in  these  occupations  can  be  awakened  by  combining  manual 
training  with  mental  training  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  regular  college  course. 

I  venture  to  say  if  he  were  taught  well  in  English,  in  ma- 
chine drawing,  free-hand  drawing,  geometry  and  geometrical 
drawing  so  as  to  put  his  plans  on  paper  and  then  work  them 
out  in  the  shop  with  his  own  hands ;  and,  then,  if  he  were 
further  taught  book-keeping  and  the  common  laws  of  busi- 
ness, generally  called  commercial  law,  together  with  such 
other  studies  as  belong  to  an  academic  education,  this  student 
would,  in  all  probability,  make  a  better  farmer,  a  better  me- 
chanic, a  better  manufacturer  or  a  better  workman  in  any  line 
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of  life  than  he  could  ever  have  become  had  he  left  the  man- 
ual training  out  of  his  course  and  taken  any  amount  of  liter- 
ary or  scientific  studies  instead.  More  boys  would  go  back 
to  the  farm  from  college.  More  of  them  would  become  first- 
class  mechanics  and  less  of  them  fourth-rate  doctors,  fifth- 
rate  lawyers  and  tenth-rate  ministers.  More  of  them  would 
earn  a  very  comfortable  livelihood  in  the  factory  or  in  trade, 
and  less  of  them  fail  in  the  school-room. 

This  school  of  manual  training,  which  divides  a  youth's 
time  half  for  work  and  half  for  study,  would  embody  a  great 
many  more  features  than  I  have  mentioned;  but  even  with 
these  arrangements  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  practical  and 
theoretical  parts  of  an  education,  would  be  harmoniously 
blended  in  the  boy's  growth. 

4.  The  Founding  of  Scholarships. — The  next  feature  of 
this  plan  of  development  is  the  founding  of  scholarships  for 
the  encouragement  of  excellence  in  scholarship  and  to  help 
needy  but  capable  and  diligent  students.  This  latter  object 
can  be  reached  by  giving  to  the  College  authorities  or  trustees 
the  amount  any  one  desires  to  be  used  for  helping  worthy 
young  men.  This  fund  to  help  needy  students  may  be  given 
to  them  outright,  or  only  loaned  to  the  student,  to  be  paid 
back  into  the  fund  from  which  it  came  as  soon  as  convenient, 
and  used  again  for  another  student,  and  so  on.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  we  had  such  a  loan-fund  amounting  to  $500,  divided 
into  ten  parts  of  §50  each.  After  a  student  has  been  in  col- 
lege a  term  and  proved  by  his  diligent  attention  to  his  studies 
and  his  deportment  that  he  means  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  then  the  faculty  should  award  |50  a  year  to 
each  one  who  has  proved  himself  worthy  and  who  actually 
needs  help.  Thus  ten  young  men  would  be  helped  to  remain 
at  college  and  encouraged  to  graduate.  I  am  not  at  all  in 
favor  of  helping  any  young  man  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
needs  unless  it  be  really  necessary,  but  think  it  always  wiser 
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to  meet  him  half  way  after  he  has  come  the  other  half  In- 
deed^ no  one  deserves  to  be  helped  who  is  not  willing  to  help 
himself,  and  almost  every  young  man  will  be  better  off  in 
general  if  you  require  him  to  provide  part  at  least  of  the 
means  to  go  to  college. 

Such  an  endowment  of  genius  or  talent  or  pluck  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  It  cannot  but  help  to 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  society  that  even  a  single 
young  man  who  is  bravely  struggling  to  help  himself  should 
receive  encouragement  and  help  of  this  kind  from  others 
through  the  college.  With  careful  financiering  such  a  fund 
might  be  made  almost  perpetual  in  amount  and  service. 

For  the  encouragement  of  excellence  in  scholarship  I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  establish  scholarships  yielding  any- 
thing from  $25  a  year  and  upwardso  Five  hundred  dollars 
placed  at  interest  would  yield  enough  for  one  of  these  schol- 
arships. The  promotion  of  sound  learning  would  be  attained 
thereby,  no  doubt.  Many  a  young  man  takes  his  first  honors 
in  college  under  the  stimulation  of  such  a  prospect  as  this — 
of  obtaining  a  scholarship,  which  will  help  him  materially  to 
still  higher  attainments. 

Even  a  little  money  thus  applied  would  do  great  good  here 
as  it  has  in  the  Northern  colleges.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occur- 
rence to  have  some  patron  or  friend  offer  the  income  of 
$1,000  for  excellence  in  any  department  of  learning  the  bene- 
factor may  wish  to  promote. 

5.  The  Eredion  of  Dormitories. —-The  building  of  dormi- 
tories for  the  accommodation  of  students  is  now  more  urgent 
than  ever.  After  observing  the  results  of  both  the  domestic 
and  the  dormitory  system  I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  will  involve  the  erection  of  several  substantial 
buildings  upon  modern  plans  with  the  best  facilities  for 
health,  convenience,  light  and  he«t.  Such  buildings  could  be 
made  the  source  of  a  considerable  income  to  the  College  from 
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room-rent.  Students  could  be  better  housed  and  more  easily 
controlled  by  having  an  officer  of  the  College,  a  tutor  or  pro- 
fessor, occnf)y  quarters  in  these  buildings.  The  associations 
of  college-life  are  more  nearly  equal,  the  students  are  less 
liable  to  form  exclusive  cliques  and  there  is  a  freer  intercourse 
among  them,  so  that  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low  meet 
together  on  an  equal  footing  of  associati<;n,  in  the  dormitory- 
system. 

6.  The  Encouragement  of  the  Literary  Societies. — It  is  in 
our  plans  to  strengthen  and  fortify  against  decliije  the  existing 
literary  societies  in  the  college.  They  should  have  a  new 
building  in  which  amply  large  apartments  should  be  fur- 
nished, not  sumptuously,  but  comfortably.  In  advocating 
progress  we  must  guard  against  extravagances  by  the  misap- 
})liGation  of  resources.  We  hope  that  the  graduates  and 
members  of  the  societies  will  rally  to  this  project. 

7.  The  Enlargement  of  the  Library. —  No  college  can  get 
along  without  its  libraries.  This  part  of  our  growth  is  now 
partly  provided  for.  But  henceforth  the  use  of  libraries 
must  be  an  important  part  of  each  professor's  work  with  his 
students.  We  want  larger  libraries  not  for  furniture,  but  for 
the  doing  of  the  best  work  and  the  getting  of  the  ripest 
thought.  Libraries  are  labor-saving  appliances  in  all  first- 
class  work. 

Along  with  this  I  may  say  that  we  are  now  endeavoring 
to  enlarge  our  library  facilities  by  having  the  College  made  a 
Depository  of  Federal  Documents.  This  will  be  of  very 
considerable  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  many  of  the  ripest 
questions  in  natural  science  and  politics,  national  and  interna- 
tional, as  well  as  many  questions  relating  to  education,  com- 
merce and  industries. 

8.  The  Co-operation  of  Graduates,  Trustees,  Conference  and 
Patrons. — There  are  vast  unused  resources  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  College.    The  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  gradu- 
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ates  of  the  College,  together  with  many  students  who  never 
graduated,  are  among  its  best  friends.  But  they  need  united, 
organized  eifort  to  further  the  interests  of  the  College.  The 
chief  obstacle  to  their  being  brought  closer  to  the  College  is 
its  present  inconvenient  location.  Loyalty  there  is  in  large 
measure  among  them  all  and  a  willingness  to  do  more  than 
has  been  done.  But  the  time  is  here  now  when  trustees  and 
graduates  and  students  should  unite  with  the  Faculty  upon 
definite  plans  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution  dear  to  us 
all.  And  let  the  Conference  stand  boldly  and  unflinchingly 
to  its  obligations.  I  am  not  here  to  say  whether  the  Confer- 
ence has  done  its  duty  in  the  past  or  not,  but  this  I  know 
that  the  trustees  and  graduates  will  make  it  pay  for  the  Con- 
ference to  face  its  responsibilities  in  sustaining  Trinity  in  her 
upward  movement.  There  is  prosperity  ahead  of  us,  yet  the 
days  of  adversity  are  not  past. 

9.  The  Upbuilding  of  District  Seminaries. — While  other 
matters  affecting  the  })rogress  of  the  College  need  our  atten- 
tion no  greater  public  hindrance  exists  than  the  lack  of  pre- 
paratory schools  that  prepare  for  college.  Parents  have  writ- 
ten to  me  of  the  difficulty  they  have  in  getting  schools,  to 
which  they  send  their  sons,  to  attend  to  this ;  boys  have  come 
recommended  by  principals  as  ready  for  advanced  classes 
when  upon  examination  the  quality  of  mercy  had  to  be 
woefully  strained  to  admit  them  to  any  place  whatever  in 
college. 

At  any  rate  it  is  plain  that  we  do  not  need  more  colleges, 
but  more  academies  that  will  prepare  for  college  and  not  will- 
fully detain  a  student  by  dissuasion  until  he  abandons  his 
purpose. 

But  the  apparent  want  of  harmony  between  preparatory 
schools  and  Trinity  has  no  cause  for  an  existence,  now  that 
the  College  has  no  preparatory  department  connected  with  it. 
It  shall  be  our  policy  to  encourage  the  building  up  of  acade- 
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mies  wherever  there  is  a  local  need,  since  it  is  true  that  most 
boys  that  get  a  start  in  education  have  to  get  that  much  at 
least  at  or  near  home.  Every  village  should  have  its  academy 
in  which  a  boy  could  prepare  for  college.  This  class  of 
schools  should  have  the  encouragement  of  every  college. 
They  will  do  our  preparing  if  we  let  them  know  what  we 
want.  We  mean  to  do  all  that  w^e  can  to  strengthen  their 
bands,  and  in  so  doing  to  awaken  a  more  general  interest  in 
collegiate  education.    This  plan  is  in  full  operation  now. 

The  great  need  in  our  educational  progress  can  never  be 
supplied  to  very  great  extent  unless  primary  or  elementary 
schools  be  made  popular  so  as  to  lead  in  their  work  to  pre- 
paratory schools.  The  preparatory  schools  to-day  must  often 
begin  somewhere  back  in  the  nursery  and  end  somewhere  up 
in  the  regions  of  the  college.  This  is  due  in  great  part  to  the 
want  of  elementary  schools ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  the 
development  of  the  College  in  view  that  I  am  bound  to 
become  a  tireless  advocate  of  elementary  public  schools. 
Education  from  the  home  upwards  must  be  popularized  by 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  whole  system  above  them,  the 
preparatory  schools  and  the  colleges,  will  feel  the  effects  in  a 
greatly  enlarged  patronage  and  a  better  quality  by  far  than 
the  present  imperfect  system  can  {U'oduce.  As  it  is  now  the 
efficieiioy  of  the  College  is  crippled  by  the  defects  of  that 
part  of  the  system  below  it.  Any  large  view  of  develop- 
ment must  begin  by  improvement  throughout  the  whole  sys- 
tem. 

My  inquiries  and  observations  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
each  Conference  district  should  have  one  or  two  semina- 
ries owned  by  the  district  and  managed  by  a  board  of  trus- 
tees in  that  district.  These  seminaries  should  keep  out  of 
the  large  cities  for  the  present  where  they  would  come  into 
competition  with  the  excellent  public  schools;  they  should  be 
located  at  the  more  central  towns  of  some  considerable  size 
where  good  educational  advantages  are  wanted  so  as  to  have 
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as  much  local  patronage  from  town  and  country  as  possible. 
There  are  plenty  of  localities  of  this  kind.  There  are  plenty 
of  communities  that  would  be  willing  to  erect  a  building  at  its 
own  expense  with  the  assurance  that  a  seminary  is  to  be  a  per- 
manent institution.  It  is  in  fact  the  best  investment  that  any 
community  could  make,  since  any  man  with  a  family  will  save 
$50  or  1 100  each  year  by  being  able  to  educate  his  boy  or 
girl  at  home.  The  Church  has  either  to  go  into  the  business 
of  education  in  a  systematic  manner  or  not  at  all.  These 
institutions  to  be  part  of  the  Church  work  would  have  their 
courses  of  study  so  arranged  as  to  stop  where  the  College 
begins.  These  schools  should  be  officially  connected  with  the 
College  in  some  way.  The  President  of  the  College  should 
be  a  member  of  each  board  of  trustees  and  should  meet  with 
these  boards  annually  and  should  visit  the  schools  monthly 
to  see  that  they  measure  up  to  the  work  assigned  them,  and 
to  teach  by  lecture  on  popular  themes  to  the  youths  attending 
them.  These  schools  would  be  a  powerful  agency  for  diffus- 
ing an  educational  sentiment  throughout  the  Church  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  stand.  Through  the  regular  offi- 
cial visits  of  the  President  of  tlie  College  and  occasional 
popular  lectures  by  one  of  the  professors  a  vital  connection 
would  be  maintained  with  the  College;  each  year  these  semi- 
naries could  send  their  quota  of  students  to  the  College,  thus 
assuring  in  a  few  years  a  regular  supply  of  applicants  to  each 
Freshman  class.  If  the  instruction  of  these  seminaries  w^ere 
under  the  supervision  of  the  President  of  the  College  it 
might  be  well  to  admit  their  students  to  College  upon  certifi- 
cate of  the  principal  without  requiring  an  examination  for 
entrance. 

PART    III.     THE  SURVEY  OF  THE  YEAR's  WORK  AND  THE 
PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

This  past  year  has  been  a  critical  one  for  the  College. 
When  it  opened  its  financial  condition  was  wretched.  The 
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trustees  who  had  calculated  that  there  would  be  an  iuconie 
enough  to  pay  all  salaries  and  other  expenses  found  a  deficit 
in  salaries  at  Commencement  of  between  $2,000  and  $3,000. 
A  liberal  subscription  of  between  $800  and  $900  was  made 
by  the  Alumni  Association  at  Commencement  to  reduce  this 
deficit ;  a  loan  of  $950  w^as  made  which  with  subsequent 
payments  of  arrears  in  tuition  left  pnly  a  slight  deficit,  after 
a  five  per  cent,  subscription  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty. 

A  review  of  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  College  for 
several  years  past  will  show  that  our  prospects  are  brightening 
and  bid  fair  to  give  us  a  self-sustaining  income  before  the  end 
of  two  years. 

The  salary  of  each  regular  professor  at  Trinity  College  has, 
ever  since  1875  at  least,  been  fixed  at  $1,000  per  annum  with 
the  understanding  that  deficits  were  to  be  shared  pro  rata. 
But  it  will  surprise  the  public  to  learn  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  years  during  which  three  generous  business 
men,  J.  W.  Alspaugh,  Esq.,  Jas.  A.  Gray,  Esq.,  both  of 
Winston,  and  J.  S.  Carr,  Esq.,  of  Durham,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  and  paid  the  salaries  in  full,  the  pro- 
fessors have  received  less  than  half  of  their  fixed  salary  per 
annum,  all  the  while,  however,  doing  the  work  in  their 
departments  of  the  College  and  sharing  the  instruction  of  the 
preparatory  department  among  them  besides. 

Here  are  some  figures  the  presentation  of  which  will,  I 
hope,  show  who  has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day: 

Ammal  Salary  of  Actually  Paid.  Annual  Deficit, 

each  Frojessor. 

1875-  76  11,000  $550.47  $449.53 

1876-  77   1,000   525.15   474.85 

1877-  78   1,000  415.99    584.01 

1878-  79   1,000   394.61   605.39 

1879-  '80   1,000   398.54  t   601.46 

1880-  '81   1,000   304.15   695.85 

1881-  '82   1,000   231.83   778.17 

1882-  '83   1,000    572.30   427.70 

1883-  '84   1,000   500.00   500.00 

1884,  Fall  Term,  *  year,     500   350.00   150.00 
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In  these  nine  and  a  half  yeirs  each  professor,  salaried  at 
$1,000,  left  in  the  College  $5,266.96;  four  professors  have 
virtually  given  to  Trinity  College  in  this  time,  from  1875  to 
1884,  the  total  amount  of  $21,067.84,  or  an  annual  gift  from 
each  professor  of  $554.41.  The  Faculty  have  given  more  to 
Trinity  in  these  nine  and  a  half  years  than  the  Conference 
probably  ever  has.  In  short,  it  is  plain  that  a  small  Faculty 
of  several  persons  have  been  for  several  years  really  main- 
taining a  College  belonging  to  a  Conference  of  82,000  people. 
This  College  could  never  have  been  carried  on  had  these  men 
left  upon  finding  out  that  their  salaries  were  not  to  be  paid. 
They  have  remained  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Church-College ; 
they  have  sacrificed  their  independence;  involved  themselves 
frequently  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  income.  They  have 
given,  and  given,  and  given  more  than  all  others  put  together. 
Their  debts  were  not  paid  by  the  lapse  of  a  year,  yet  the  Con- 
ference never  expects  to  pay  this  enormous  arrearage  in  salaries. 
Certaiidy  no  other  institution  of  the  Church  which  every 
member,  lay  and  clerical,  vows  to  support  has  met  with  such 
experiences  as  her  highest  educational  institution — Trinity 
College. 

With  these  figures  before  the  public  I  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  I  leave  myself  out  when  I  say  that  the 
time  when  this  Conference  can  expect  to  have  a  college  with- 
out paying  its  faculty  full  salaries  is  past.  In  former  years  it 
may  have  been  necessary  to  scale  down  and  pay  salaries  j^ro 
rata;  but  necessities  of  the  past  may  become  disgraceful 
abuses  in  the  present  if  no  effort  is  made  to  put  an  end  to 
them  when  they  can  be  remedied. 

The  question  is  no  longer  whether  we  will  pay  all  we  can  ; 
it  is  whether  or  not  we  will,  as  a  Conference  institution,  pay 
our  debts  like  men  of  common  business  integrity. 

In  due  time  all  of  last  year's  salaries  will  be  paid.  All  of 
this  year's  salaries  are  paid  up  to  December  6,  and  as  soon  as 
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Conference  raises  |5,000  in  her  educational  collections  the 
College  will  have  income  enough  to  cover  every  cent  of  its 
annual  expenses.  But  never  were  we  in  such  great  need  of 
all  of  this  collection  as  now  to  inspire  confidence  and  the 
sense  of  security  in  every  step  of  our  development. 

NoWj  we  are  not  discouraged  at  all.  The  College  is  work- 
ing out  its  financial  problem,  which  is  the  biggest  difficulty  it 
has  to  meet.  We  are  doing  what  no  other  college  of  equal 
rank  in  the  State  is  doing — maintaining  the  whole  institution 
with  a  total  income  of  about  $9,000  per  annum.  This  has 
been  a  critical  year  with  the  College  in  its  number  of  stu- 
dents, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  idolatry  of  numbers  has 
not  departed  from  this  people.  Last  year  we  had  at  one  time 
135  students;  the  total  attendance  for  the  collegiate  year  was 
156.  By  abolishing  the  Preparatory  Department  we  ran  the 
risk  of  giving  the  general  public  the  impression  that  the 
popular  patronage  of  the  College  was  falling  off.  We  have 
now  a  hundred  students,  but  they  are  worth  more  to  the  Col- 
lege than  any  150  students  could  have  been  under  the  con- 
fused classification  and  impossible  organization  of  last  year. 
Last  year  we  could  not  work  with  much  satisfaction,  because 
we  could  not  organize  the  work,  with  the  faculty  we  could 
afford,  as  long  as  the  Preparatory  Department  of  35  members 
and  a  special  class  of  40  members  were  the  mill-stones  around 
the  neck  of  the  College  proper.  Hence,  after  long  considera- 
tion we  took  the  bold  step,  heartily  seconded  by  the  trustees, 
of  crossing  the  Rubicon  of  our  history  and  striking  out  for 
the  future.  Of  the  hundred  students  the  Senior,  Junior  and 
Sophomore  classes  are  about  as  large  as  last  year,  but  the 
Freshman  class  has  33  more  students  in  it  than  it  had  last 
year.  This  means  that  in  spite  of'  entrance  examinations  and 
the  raising  of  the  standard  of  admission  the  applications  for 
admission  to  the  College  classes  has  increased  137  per  cent, 
over  last  year.    No  less  than  50  students  entered  preparatory 
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schools  or  stayed  at  home  this  year  because  of  our  abolishing  the 
Preparatory  Department.  Many  of  these  will  enter  College 
as  soon  as  they  are  prepared.  But  this  step  has  raised  the 
standing  of  the  institution  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  esti- 
mation of  other  institutions. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  this  year  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  last  year  because  of  the  better  organization  of 
classes  according  to  uniform  attainments.  The  Faculty  has 
had  a  better  chance  to  do  good  work.  We  have  noticed,  too, 
that  students  who  last  year  were  in  no  particular  College  class, 
but  simply  everywhere,  are  now  among  the  more  diligent 
workers  in  the  regular  College  classes.  Hence  the  general 
scholarship  has  improved  throughout  the  body  of  students. 
Students  can  now  undertake  work  at  which  they  would  have 
failed  entirely  last  year  for  the  lack  of  methods  and  the  habit 
of  patient  research. 

The  relations  of  the  Faculty  with  the  students  are  of  the 
most  cor^lial  kind.  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  it  in 
college  life.  The  students  as  a  whole  are  loyal  to  the  highest 
interests  of  the  College  and  are  proud  of  it.  They  are  per- 
sonally interested  in  keeping  out  vices;  there  exists  among 
them  a  sense  of  honor  and  a  sentiment  of  fidelity  to  truth  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Faculty  which  I  would  not  exchange 
for  any  intellectual  attainment  within  the  reach  of  any  one. 
We  have  no  students  who  make  fools  of  themselves  in  play- 
ing pranks.  We  give  them  plenty  to  do;  they  are  busy, 
either  at  work  in  their  studies  or  in  athletics.  We  help  them 
and  stick  to  them.  They  have  both  grit  and  modesty,  they 
have  brains  and  muscle;  and  whatever  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  not  know  of  Trinity  this  much  is  certain,  that  these 
young  men  are  not  training  body  and  mind  for  nothing. 

I  must  say  a  word  about  athletics.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
its  value  to  a  college,  not  only  for  the  advantage  it  gives  in 
physical  training,  but  for  the  moral  qualities  cultivated 
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through  it.  Moreover,  this  is  noticeable  at  Trinity,  that 
since  the  revival  of  athletics  there  the  scholarship  of  nearly 
every  young  man  interested  whose  grade  was  formerly  low 
has  greatly  improved.  If  a  defence  of  college  athletics  is 
necessary  I  may  simply  say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have 
proved  for  myself  by  personal  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
athletics  in  American  colleges  that  by  far  the  great  majority 
of  students  who  engage  prominently  in  athletics  have  either 
won  prizes  for  literary  attainments  or  ranked  high  in  scholar- 
ship. I  have  seen  twenty -five  young  men  saved  from  dissi- 
pation by  the  discipline  required  in  college  athletics  to  one 
that  was  injured  by  it;  the  discipline  of  athletics  in 
colleges  insists  on  regular  hours  of  retiring,  allows  no 
drinking  of  liquors,  requires  a  regular  hour  or  more 
each  day  for  training,  frequently  prohibits  smoking,  avoids 
rich  foods  and  provides  plain  and  substantial  meals ; 
requires  cleanliness  and  leaves  no  disposition  or  time  for  the 
old-fashioned  sort  of  deviltry  like  putting  oxen  in  chapel  or 
a  goose  in  the  professor's  desk.  Yes,  the  world  is  improving; 
students  of  to-day  don't  enjoy  that  kind  of  company  any 
more  in  colleges  where  athletics  develops  a  sound,  vigorous 
constitution.  Athletics  as  a  moral  agent  has  made  college 
government  easy  indeed.  The  moral  effects  of  athletics  upon 
students  are  seen  in  destroying  the  namby-pambyness  of  caste; 
it  breaks  up  cliques  in  college  associations  and  brings  every- 
body face  to  face  to  stand  on  his  merits  on  the  athletic  field. 
And  these  merits  are  personal  fortitude  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
mind  and  body.  Athletics  cultivate  coolness  and  quickness 
of  judgment.  It  compels  the  young  man  to  the  control  of 
his  temper  under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  It  teaches 
him  to  do  his  best  no  matter  how  many  or  who  are  against 
him. 

The  religious  life  among  the  students  is  a  positive  power 
in  College.    A  young  man,  not  a  Christian,  stood  up  in 
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prayer- 111 eetiDg  this  fall  and  stated  that  he  had  feared  before 
coraiDg  to  College  he  would  be  very  much  exposed  to  bad 
iDliuences,  but  that  upon  entering  he  found  himself  so  con- 
stantly surrounded  by  wholesome  religious  influences  that  it 
was  really  a  hard  thing  to  go  wrong  in  College.  There  is  a 
Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  actively  interested  in 
every  student.  A  religious  revival  began  last  spring  in  which 
there  were  nineteen  conversions  among  the  students.  The 
occasion  of  this  was  the  return  of  the  delegates  of  the  Trinity 
Association  from  a  very  spiritual  gathering  of  delegates  at 
Charlotte  in  a  State  convention.  They  brought  souls  full  of 
religious  enthusiasm  back  with  them  and  communicated  it 
with  most  far-reaching  effects  upon  college  life. 

The  Theological  Society  still  does  the  regular  and  laudable 
work  of  its  professional  kind.  It  was  this  society  that  first 
brought  one  of  your  Presiding  Elders  to  think  of  entering 
the  ministry  of  the  Church.  It  is,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  debating  society  for  Christian  students  and  workers. 

There  is  a  general  interest  in  religious  study  which  is  quite 
remarkable  and  grows  out  of  the  operations  of  both  of  these 
societies,  I  think.  The  students  want  more  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  the  Bible.  They  have  not  only  asked  that  it  be  given, 
bu?  asked  that  what  is  already  given  be  doubled  in  amount. 
You  see  how  the  idea  of  a  (christian  College,  in  which  the 
study  of  the  Bible  is  a  science,  not  only  among  sciences,  but 
the  literature  of  literatures  as  well,  is  already  working  itself 
out. 

Now  the  only  hope  that  we  have  of  giving  full  and  regular 
instruction  in  this  subject  to  all  who  wish  it  is  in  the  filling 
of  the  regular  chair  in  Biblical  Science.  But  the  proposed 
incumbent  is  not  ready  to  begin.  Part  of  that  money  is  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in  and  all  of  it  can  be  procured  when 
needed.  The  ten-dollar  subscription  plan  of  endowing  this 
chair  for  one  year  has  thus  far  succeeded.    All  the  instruction 
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giveu  now  is  done  by  the  President  and  consists  of  one  hour 
a  week  in  the  history  and  doctrines"  of  the  Church  to  the 
academic  students  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  an 
hour  a  week  in  Church  history  to  the  scientific  students. 

The  President's  work  of  instruction  is  three  times  as  great 
as  it  was  last  year.  The  whole  range  of  history  during  the 
last  two  years  has  belonged  to  him,  but  now  that  the  work  is 
outlined  and  started  and  he  finds  the  range  of  his  adminis- 
trative duties  enlarging  two  of  the  schools  of  history  are  soon 
to  be  assigned  to  Prof.  English,  who  will  be  relieved  of  aca- 
demic classes  by  a  tutor.  The  chair  of  Modern  Languages, 
newly  organized  and  filled  in  June  last  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Price,  is  now  filled  by  him  with  very  great  credit  to 
him  and  satisfaction  to  us.  Prof.  Price  is  a  young  man  who 
brought  much  enthusiasm  and  careful  scholarship  with  him  to 
his  new  position.  He  has  succeeded  in  awakening  a  new  inter- 
est in  Modern  Languages  among  the  students.  With  the 
place  and  the  students  he  is  signally  pleased  and  greatly 
enjoys  his  work.  The  number  of  hours  for  Modern  Lan- 
guages has  increased  very  considerably  since  last  year.  This 
election  of  Prof.  Price  relieved  Prof.  Gannaway  of  French 
and  left  him  only  Latin.  Prof.  Bandy  has  thus  far  been 
teaching  all  the  mathematics.  ,  It  is  more  than  he  should  be 
asked  to  do.  The  amount  of  work  offered  and  required  in 
the  mathematical  studies  is  very  much  larger  than  last  year. 
The  election  of  a  tutor  to  relieve  him  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  work  in  higher  mathematics.  Prof.  Armstrong,  being 
relieved  of  German  and  Elocution,  gives  all  his  time  to  Eng- 
lish extending  through  four  years.  Instruction  in  Oratory  is 
now  assigned  to  Prof.  English  and  German  to  Prof.  Price. 

The  status  of  the  College,  both  in  public  confidence  and 
in  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  Conference,  has  greatly  im- 
proved. My  own  travels  and  the  personal  assurances  of  oth- 
ers lead  me  to  make  these  observations  : 
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1.  It  is  apparent  that  a  widespread  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  the  College  is  everywhere  awakening. 

2.  That  practical  and  progressive  men  in  private  and  pub- 
lic life  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  quiet  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institution. 

3.  That  there  is  a  gradual  yet  sure  dilfusiou  of  correct 
views  upon  Christian  education  and  especially  upon- the  obli- 
gations of  the  people  of  the  Conference  to  maintain  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Church. 

4.  That  there  is  a  very  urgent  need  that  the  clergy,  man  by 
man,  be  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  educational  interests 
of  the  Church  so  that  they  can  intelligently  justify  the  policy 
of  the  Church  in  maintaining  a  college  and  be  able  to  reason- 
ably present  the  claims  of  the  College  upon  the  youth  and 
young  men  of  our  people. 

5.  That  the  progressive  spirit  of  Trinity  is  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  young  men  of  the  State  to  an  encouraging 
extent. 

6.  That  in  Trinity  College  is  recognized,  by  men  of  the 
highest  standing  in  political  and  civil  life,  a  distinct  move- 
ment, among  the  colleges  of  our  State,  to  adapt  the  college  of 
to-day  to  the  changed  conditions  of  contemporary  life. 
From  journalists,  from  publicists,  from  manufacturers,  from 
farmers  and  from  business  men  of  the  highest  standing  and 
best  sense,  the  assurance  is  constantly  given  us  that  we  are 
reading  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  and  that  the  open  con- 
.tact  of  Trinity  College  with  actual  life  in  all  its  phrases  to 
learn  its  needs  and  to  help  to  solve  its  problems  is  not  only  a 
new  departure,  but  is  the  surest  way  to  the  public  heart. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  literary  activity  among  the  Fac- 
ulty. Three  of  them  are  now  preparing  works  for  publica- 
tion. But  they  are  doing  this  in  spite  of  overwork.  This 
spontaneous  activity  is  a  sign  of  hope,  yet  it  may  disappear 
if  something  be  not  done  to  giv^e  relief  from  overwork. 
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The  worst  calamity  that  can  befall  any  college  is  to  break  the 
spirit  of  its  hard  workers.  Nothing  is  more  encouraging  to 
me  than  the  degree  of  advancement  made  in  the  workings  of 
the  scientific  schools.  These  schools  are  being  developed 
according  to  the  time  and  energy  that  the  individual  profess- 
ors can  give  to  them.  In  them  each  professor  finds  his  special 
lield  for  the  use  of  his  best  talent,  and  it  is  by  his  success 
here  that  his  fitness  for  the  occupancy  of  a  college  chair 
should  be  decided. 

I  feel  bound  to  call  your  attention  to  the  growing  duties  of 
the  President  and  to  the  necessity  of  devising  some  means  for 
relieving  him  of  a  large  part  of  his  class-room  work.  Now, 
he  has  more  than  enough  hours  of  instruction  to  occupy  all 
of  his  time,  and  yet  to  this  work  he  can  give  only  one-third 
of  his  time  as  it  is.  The  class-room  work  that  is  laid  out 
cannot  be  abandoned  ;  it  will  not  do  for  the  College  to  retreat. 
The  day  is  here  when  this  instruction  is  needed  and  we  will 
prove  unfaithful  if  it  is  not  given.  But  in  addition  to  the 
work  of  instruction  the  President  manages  all  the  finances  of 
the  College  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Faculty.  He  is  in  con- 
stant need  of  being  vigilant  to  devise  means  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  usefulness  of  the  College.  He  has  to  have  a  close 
eye  upon  every  detail  of  work  of  the  students  and  the 
instruction  given  by  the  Faculty.  He  should  make  a  round 
of  visits  every  week  to  the  different  recitation-rooms  to  keep 
informed  upon  the  kind  of  work  being  done.  He  must 
remove  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  each  indi- 
vidual student.  He  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  the 
Faculty,  helping  the  weaker  chairs  or  the  overworked  ones. 
He  must  observe  the  results  of  each  one's  work  and  modify 
defective  plans,  devise  new  ones  and  see  that  every  arrange- 
ment works  harmoniously  towards  the  one  all-embracing  pur- 
pose of  the  institution. 
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The  public  is  calling  more  and  more  for  the  President's 
services.  The  Conference  claims  and  is  now  getting  a  fair 
portion  of  his  time. 

The  President  must  be  the  active  means  of  bringing  the 
College  and  its  interests  before  the  public ;  it  is  through  him, 
too,  that  public  confidence  must  come  to  the  College.  He 
must  prove  to  the  public  that  the  services  of  the  College  are 
indispensable.  He  must  open  doors  of  usefulness  for  the 
different  members  of  the  Faculty  to  appear  in  public  occasion- 
ally and  thus  keep  up  the  closest  connection  between  the  Col- 
lege and  the  practical  interests  of  every-day  life. 

The  President  should  be  free  to  attend  to  the  administration 
of  the  College  at  home  and  abroad,  with  enough  of  instruct- 
ing to  keep  him  in  regular  connection  intellectually  with  the 
students.  Besides  that  he  should  give  a  great  deal  of  instruc- 
tion in  lectures  to  the  College  in  order  to  lead  out  the  young 
minds  on  general  and  special  subjects  of  contemporary  impor- 
tance. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  past  year's  work  has  much  in  it  to 
encourage  every  one  interested  in  it.  Let  us  here  renew  our 
vows  in  whatever  way  and  to  whatever  extent  we  can  to  sup- 
port this  institution  of  the  Church — the  Conference  College. 
With  new  hope,  new  faith  and  fresher  life  let  us  each  see  what 
we  can  do  to  realize  the  ends  herein  set  before  us.  With  an 
irrepressible  energy  within  her  and  an  indomitable  loyalty 
surrounding  her,  what  limit  can  there  be  to  Trinity's  power 
and  influence? 


/Etna  Life  Insurance  Company, 


OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

^     ,         h  ^,l^n'   ;■  Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  12,  1889. 

Gen.  Agt.  for  North  Carolina.  ' 

WHY  INSURE  IN  THE  iETNA? 

Because  it  is  one  of  the  Strongest,  Best  Managed  Life  Insurance 
Companies  in  the  world. 

Assets,  $33, 819,034. OT. 

Liabilities,  $28,252,979.73. 

Surplus,  $5,566,055.24. 

Because  the  ^Etna  gives  you  lower  rates  for  straight  Life  Insurance  than 
other  leading  companies,  and  can  give  you  a  paying  investment  in  Endow- 
ments. 

Our  books  show  many  good  customers  who  have  "paid  up"  limited 
payment  life  policies  that  are  yielding  them  an  equivalent  to  5  per  cent, 
per  annum.  There  is  room  for  you.  Young  man !  take  out  an  Endow- 
ment.   Any  man  under  60  years  of  age  should  certainly  insure — it  pays! 

WM.  L.  HILL,  Gen'l  Agt., 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  .Etna  Life  Ins.  for  North  Carolina. 


H.  MAHLER, 

—MANUFACTURING— 

Jeweler,  Silversmith  and  Engraver, 

COLLEGE  BADGES,  MEDALS,  SEALS,  ETC.,  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT  NOTICE. 

Agent  for  Fairchild's  Gold  Pens.  RAI^EIQH,  N.  C» 


NORRIS  &  CARTER, 

LEADING  DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF 

Dress  Mi,  ¥Mte  Mi,  Wasli  Mi,  Carpets,  Trits, 

CURTAINS,  SHOES,  HATS,  SHIRTS,  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  &c. 

iSampIes  sent  to  any  address.   Prices  guaranteed  on  any  and  all  goods  we  sell. 

NORBIS  &  CARTER, 

208  and  210  Fayetteville  Street,  RAIiEIGH,  N.  C. 


THOMAS  H.  BRIGGS  &  SONS, 


RAIvEIGH,  N.  C, 


CO 

CO 
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-DEALER  IN- 


China,  Glass-ware,  Lamps  and  Gate  City  Filters. 

REFRIGERATORS  AND  ICE-CREAM  FREEZERS  GIVEN 
SPECIAL  ATTENTION. 

1*36  Fayetteville  Street,  RAI^HIOH,  N.  C. 


J.  C.  S.  LUM8DEN, 


Manufaoturev  and  Dealer  in 

TIN-WARE,  STOVES, 

SHEET-IRON, 

Copper-Ware. 

TOBACCO  FLUES  A  SPECIALTY. 

220  Fayetteville  St.,  0pp.  Market, 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Advantage  of  Stopping  at  the  Moseley  Honse. 


1.  You  are  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  opposite  the  large  Dry  Goods  House  of  Tucker 
&  Co.,  where  you  can  see  all  the  sights  of  Raleigh,  as  everybody  goes  there. 

2.  Near  the  Capitol,  Supreme  Court-room,  Library  and  Agricultural  Building. 

3.  Tw^o  squares  of  any  church  you  want  to  attend.  Street-cars  pass  the  door 
every  20  minutes. 

4.  You  will  have  a  comfortable  room,  polite  attendance,  something  good  to  eat, 
and  feel  as  if  at  home  at  Moseley's. 

5.  Our  rates  are  50  cents  per  meal,  $2.00  per  day.  Special  rates  by  the  week  or 
month. 

6.  Our  Dining-room  is  always  open,  and  you  can  have  served  to  order  what  you 
wish,  from  10  cents  up  to  any  price.    I  am  always  at  home  and  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 


LEE,  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Druggists  #  Seedsmen, 

—DEALERS  IN- 
FANCY GOODS,  PERFUMERIES,  FINE  CIGARS, 
TOBACCOS,  &c.. 

Cor.  Fayetteville  and  Martin  Sts.,  opp.  Post-office,  RAIjEIGII,  N,  C. 


W.  H.  &  R.  S.  TUCKER  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,    N.  C, 

The  Great  North  Carolina  Dry  Goods  House, 

— IMPORTERS  AND  RETAILERS  OF — 

Silks,  Dress  doofis,  Laces,  WHite  (Joods.  Embroideries,  f  asu  FaDrics,  Carpets,  curtains,  Sloes,  &c. 


Excelled  by  few  houses  in  the  larger  cities  and  none  in  the  South,  buying  from 
Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Selling  Agents— first  hands  in  every  instance— for  the 
cash,  and  everything  guaranteed  to  be  correct  as  to  style,  quality  and  price. 

Why  should  the  people  of  North  Carolina  send  money  North  for  Dry  Goods  when 
they  have  such  a  house  in  their  own  State  ?   No  good  reason  exists. 

Complete  ]W:ail  Order  Department,  with  all  the  machinery  for  filling 
orders  by  competent  men. 

N.  B.— On  all  orders  amounting  to  |5.00  or  more  we  will  deliver  goods  by  mail  or 
to  the  nearest  Express  Office  free  of  charge. 

W.  H.  &  R.  S.  TUCKER  &  CO., 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


E.  F.  WYATT  &  SON, 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

HARNESS  AND  SADDLERY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

No.  109  E.  Martin  Street,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


BRANCH  HOUSES: 

Main  Street,  Durliam,  N.  €.  Main  Street,  Henderson,  N.  €. 

ESTALISHED  1875. 

JONES  &  POWELL, 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN 

Meal  Flour,  MW-M,  Grain,  Forap,  Goal,  f  ooil,  Lnniljer, 

SHINGLES,  LATHS,  ICE,  &c., 

Dodd's  Corner  and  Central  Depot,  ^^la^lO'll*   If-  O. 

— WE  ARE  STATE  AGENTS  FOR — 

GAYTON  RED  ASH  COAL,  PENNSYLVANIA  ANTHRACITE  COAL— ALL  SIZES, 

By  Car  Load  direct  from  the  Mines  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


OAI  CITY  MAMACTURIN&  COMPAM, 

WALKEH  BBOS.,  Managers, 

MANDFACTURERS  OF  CHEAP  PANTS, 

113  AND  115  Hargexx  Bxkeet, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


We  have  been  manufacturiD 


PANTS^ 


for  the  past  seven  (7)  years  and  selling  them  through  most  of 
the  Southern  States.  Our  trade  has  largely  increased  wher- 
ever our  goods  have  been  introduced,  until  now  we  have  over 
two  hundred  operatives  and  other  employees  steadily  at  work, 
and  we  are  making 

10,000  Pairs  of  Pants  a  Month. 

We  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  merchants  in  ISTorth  Caro- 
lina, and  guarantee  that  we  can  sell 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

as  cheap  as  any  house  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  would  be  convinced,  write  to  us  for  samples  and 
prices. 


HYMN  BOOK 

OF  THE 

M.  E.  CHURCH,  SOUTH, 

REVISED  EDITION  AS  ORDERED  BY  THE  GENERAL  CON- 
FERENCE AT  RICHMOND,  VA.,  188C. 

24mo.   Size  3>^x  5%  iuches.    Brevier  Type. 

Cloth  (net),  $0  25 

^li^ep,  0  50 

Roan  (Blacii  Leather),  Embossed,  Gilt  Edges,  100 

Morocco,  Antique,  Gilt  Edg^s,   1  50 

"      Extra  Gilt,  Gilt  Edges,  ."      !      1  75 

"      Flexible,  Round  Corners,  Red  and  Gilt  Edges,  2  00 

12mo.   Size  5x7><  inches.    (Pulpit  Edition).    Pica  Type. 

Sheep,  ,  1  00 

Roan  (Black  Leather),  Embossed,  Gilt  Edges,   !      1  50 

Morocco,  Extra  Gilt,  Gilt  Edges,  3  00 

Square  12mo.    (Special  Pew  Edition).    Brevier  Type,  Double  Column. 
Cloth,  75 

Hymn  and  Tune  Book.— Octavo.  Brevier  Type,  with  either  Round  or 
Seven  Shaped  Character  Notes.  Board  Sides  and  Leather  Backs,  $L00;  Cloth,  with 
Gilt  Side-stamp,  $1.25 ;  Morocco,  Gilt  Edsres,  $2.50. 

Hymn  Book,  Annotated  Edition.— Octavo.   Brevier  Type,  Cloth,  $2.00. 

This  book  has  a  short  sketch  of  the  author  of  each  hymn  and  the  circumstances 
giving  rise  to  the  hymn. 

Sample  copies  of  the  new  Hymn  Book  have  already  been  sent  out  from  the 
Publishing  House,  and  we  are  assured  by  those  who  have  charge  of  its  publication 
that  orders  will  t>e  filled  this  month — April.  Please  send  orders  at  once  to  your  own 
agent,  T.  J.  Gattis,  Durham,  N.  C,  for  all  you  need.  Can  have  your  name  in  gilt  put 
on  book  for  25  cents  extra  . 

Standard  History  of  Methodism.— Large  octavo  size,  692  pages,  by 
Bishop  McTyeire.  Prices  $2.00,  $2.50,  $3.00  and  $4.00.  We  must,  if  true  to  our  churcli 
and  generation,  place  this  remarkable  book  in  the  hands  of  our  people. 

Methodist  Armor.— 12mo.,  342  pages,  price  $L00.  This  book  was  written  by 
our  own  sweet-spirited  and  talented  Dr.  H.  T.  Hudson.  It  contains  an  exposition  of 
the  rules,  government  and  doctrines  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  with  the  Scriptural 
proofs  of  the  same.  It  is  having  a  constantly  increasing  circulation  all  over  our 
connection.  We  must  not,  we  dare  not  fail  to  put  this  book  into  the  hands  of  our 
people. 

Bible  Dictionary- By  Bishop  Granberj-.— 12mo.,  412  pages,  price  $1.00.  A 
most  excellent  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  and  an  invaluable  assistant  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Sunday-school  lessons. 

Aid  and  Guide  to  Family  Worship.— Price  50  cents,  containing  a 
large  number  of  pravers,  lessons  and'hvmns,  specially  suited  to  the  family  altar. 

Discipline  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.— Price  25  cents. 

Christian  Womanhood— By  Rev.  VV.  C.  Black,  D.  D.,  of  the  Mississippi 
Confei  enee— Bound  in  cloth,  price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

The  Preaclier  Himself— By  one  of  them— Inscribed  to  the  preachers' 
wives.    12mo.,  cloth,  price  $1.0(i. 

Pleas  for  Progress— By  Rev.  A.  G.  Haygood,  D.  D.— 12mo.,  cloth,  price  $1.00. 

The  Menagerie— By  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald— Octavo,  double  column,  224  pages, 
price  $1.00.  The  four  books  just  named  are  all  new,  are  on  live  subjects,  by  authors 
of  ability,  and  are  having  a  large  .sale.   Send  for  them  while  they  are  new  and  fre.sh. 

I  have  the  State  Agency  for  the  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Pierce. 
Octavo  size,  illustrated,  (588  pages,  prices  $2.00,  $3.00  and  $4.00. 

Cliristian  Secret  of  a  Happy  Ijife.— l2mo.,  235  pages,  cloth,  75  cents; 
gilt,  $1.00.    This  book  is  all  the  title  claims  for  it. 

Gilderoy's  Book  for  Boys,— Price  75  cents.  All  our  boys  ought  to  have 
it.  It  will  make  them  both  laugh  and  cry,  and  they  will  be  wiser,  better  and 
happier  by  reading  it. 

Stepping  Heavenward.— Price  $1.25.  This  is  a  book  of  Immense  popu- 
larity in  America.  The  one  book  that  the  Rev.  Sam  Jones  urges  every  Christian  man 
and  woman  to  procure  and  read. 

Bible  Pictures  and  What  They  Teach— By  Rev.  Chas.  Foster— Large 
quarto  volume,  price  $1.25.  This  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  on  every  page,  and  is 
one  of  the  very  best  books  for  children.  I  liave  sold  more  than  700  copies 
within  about  one  year. 

All  orders  shall  receive  prompt  attention.  Send  to  us  for  the  above  or  any  other 
good  book. 

T.  J.  GATTIS, 

Agent  of  Colportage  and  S.  S.  for  N.  C.  Conference, 

DURHAM,  N.  G. 


This  buildiiiiJ:  is  now  all  under  roof.  It  is  built  of  brick  atid  covered  with  slate. 
The  first  brick  ^vas  laid  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1888;  the  corner  stone  was  laid  by 
Bishop  J.  S.  Key,  June  5th,  1888,  and  the  Lecture  Room  was  opened  for  public  worship 
and  Sunday-school  purposes  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August,  1888.  The  last  session  of 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  passed  the  followina;  preamble  and  resolution  : 

"Whereas,  the  congreg:ation  eonstitutinjo;  Central  Church  in  Ralei.2;h  are  inaking 
etTorts  to  build  a  new  house  of  worship;  and  whereas,  they  have  shown  remarkable 
liberality  and  made  great  sacrifice  to  accomplish  this  good  work, 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  this  enterprise  as  one  entirely  worthy  the  assistance 
of  our  people  throughout  the  Conference." 

We  need  $5,000  to  complete  this  church  and  pay  some  bills  we  were  obliged  to  make 
to  put  the  building  under  roof.  The  congregation  is  poor  and  unable  to  complete  the 
house  without  help.  They  are  doing  what  they  can,  and  appeal  to  all  our  people  to  lend 
a  helping  hand.  The  work  has  been  brought  thus  near  to  completion  by  the  free-will 
offerings  of  those  who  love  the  Lord,  without  resorting  to  any  indirect  methods  of  raising 
money. 

Will  you  not  send  us  a  contribution  and  help  us  to  complete  this  house  ?  Any  amount 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  acknowledged.  Five  thousand  friends  could  help 
uis  finish  this  building  without  any  sacrifice  to  themselves  and  with  great  profit  to  our 
caiise  here.    Do  not  dismiss  this  matter  until  you  send  a  contribution  to 

Rev.  L.  L.  NASH,  Pastor, 

April  10th,  1889.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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To  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  in  session  at 
Charlotte^  N.  C^  '  Nov.  29- Dec.  ^,  i8gj;  and  the  North 
Carolina  Conference^  in  session  at  Wilmington^  N.  C 
Dec.  j-7,  1893. 
Brethren: — 

The  purpose  of  this  annual  report  is  to  lay  before 
the  contributing  conferences  an  account  of  the  condition 
and  operations  of  this  institution  during  the  past  confer- 
ence year. 

I.  GENERAL  CONDITION  COMPARED. 
A  few  striking  statements  will  serve  to  show  how 
much  better  off  the  college  is  at  this  conference  than  it 
was  a  year  ago: 

1.  A  year  ago  the  institution  was  almost  hopelessly 
burdened  with  debt;  this  indebtedness  has  since  been 
funded  into  20-year  6  per  cent,  bonds,  and  scattered 
debts  paid  off  in  full  and  a  balance  of  a  few  thousand 
dollars  still  held  in  the  treasury  as  available  capital  for 
this  year's  needs  of  the  college. 

2.  As  a  consequence,  mainly  of  the  financially  embar- 
rassed condition  of  the  college  a  year  ago,  the  Faculty 
was  discouraged  and  discordant ;  the  student-body  un- 
settled and  the  community  estranged;  on  the  contrary, 
to-day  the  Faculty  is  a  unit  in  conducting  the  operations 
of  the  college;  the  students  are  as  a  body  justly  proud  of 
the  character  of  the  institution  and  are  active  in  its  de- 
fense and  development;  and,  lastly,  the  city  and  com- 
munity of  Durham  is  possessed  of  an  enthusiastic  friend- " 
liness  towards  the  college. 

3.  The  health  of  the  college  community,  though  re- 
markably good  under  the  circumstances  last  year,  has 
for  this  Fall  been  far  better  under  more  settled  conditions. 


There  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  protracted  illness 
among  the  students  this  fall. 

4.  The  attendance  at  this  date  is  15  per  cent,  greater 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  work  of  the  college  is  far 
more  thoroughly  organized,  and  conducted  much  more 
steadily  than  was  possible  a  year  ago  upon  coming  into 
an  entirely  new  situation. 

5.  Though  the  staff  of  instruction  is  slightly  smaller 
than  it  was  a  year  ago;  still,  by  reason  of  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  work  and  the  elimination  of  non-essen- 
tials from  the  curricula  of  courses  offered,  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  the  work  as  a  whole  is  more  satisfactorily 
done  and  more  efficient  in  its  results.  That  is  to  say, 
that  in  the  crisis  of  a  year  ago,  through  which  the  col- 
lege as  a  body  was  passing,  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
reach  the  results  which  are  now  being  reached.  „ 

6.  In  several  respects  the  baccalaureate  curricula  have 
been  enlarged :  Three  courses  in  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
— one  in  English,  one  in  Greek  and  one  in  Hebrew — have 
been  added  to  the  electives  offered  the  Juniors  and  Sen- 
iors; the  students  are  free  to  elect  any  or  all  of  these 
courses  in  filling  out  their  required  courses  for  the  A.  B. 
or  the  Ph.  B.  degrees.  The  study  of  Law  has  likewise 
been  added  to  the  list  of  electives  open  to  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  under  definite  conditions,  stated  in  announce- 
ments. 

7.  The  Technological  courses,  in  the  last  two  years 
particularly,  have  not  been  opened  for  instruction.  This 
is  due  to  our  inability  to  spare  the  funds  for  this  work, 
it  having  been  deemea  'wiser  to  concentrate  our  resources 
principally  on  the  three  other  leading  departments, 
namely  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  the 
Department  of  History,  Political  and  Social  Science  and 
the  Scientific  Department.  The  loss  of  Professor  Sted- 
man,   biologist,  from  the  last  named  Department  by 


resignation  last  April,  has  been  regained  by  the  return 
of  Professor  Hinde,  as  professor  of  Physics,  who  also 
shares  with  Professor  Flowers  the  work  of  instruction  in 
mathematics. 

8.  Three  of  the  chairs  of  instructions,  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Science  and  History,  are 
now  ably  filled  with  graduates  of  the  college  who  are 
well  trained  for  their  work,  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  aspirations,  and  conversant  with  the  needs  and 
difficulties  of  the  institution. 

To  summarize:  The  college  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
friends  who  are  with  one  accord  co-operating  in  its  work. 
Its  financial  embarrassments,  which  have  hung  like  a 
nightmare  over  it  ever  since  its  foundation,  have  at  last 
been  overcome.  There  is  a  more  perfect  organization,  a 
more  harmonious  operation  and  a  deeper  sense  of  secur- 
ity than,  I  think,  the  college  has  ever  before  been  able 
to  enjoy. 

2.     THE  STAFF  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

The  Faculty  of  the  college  for  the  current  year  has  14 
members  including  Hon.  A.  C.  Avery,  Dean  of  the  L^aw 
School,  and  Professor  Bassett,  who  during  October  gave 
one  course  of  lectures,  and  then  returned  to  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  on  leave  of  absence,  to  complete  his 
course  for  the  doctorate  degree,  to  return  again  to  his 
work  in  the  college  at  the  opening  of  the  next  collegiate 
year.  Meanwhile  his  work  as  professor  of  History  is 
carried  on  mainly  by  Professor  Bynum,  but  partly  also 
by  Professor  Nicholson.  The  chair  of  Philosophy  and 
Logic  is  again,  after  one  year's  vacancy,  fill  by  Professor 
Cranford,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1890.  Professor 
Weber,  a  graduate  of  Wofford  college,  has  the  chair  of 
Bnglish  Language  and  Literature,  Professor  Boggess, 
a  graduate  both  of  Vanderbilt  University  and  Drew 


Theological  Seminary,  has  the  chair  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew. The  chair  of  Latin  and  German  is  in  charge  of 
Prof.  Merritt,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University.  Prof. 
Dowd,  formerly  a  student  in  Trinity,  is  instructor  in 
the  Commercial  Courses,  including  Banking,  Econom- 
ics and  Book-keeping. 

The  above  seven  professors,  excepting  Judge  Avery, 
comprise  the  newer  members  of  the  Faculty,  elected  to 
fill  vacancies  by  resignation  in  May  and  June  last. 

Prof.  Hinde,  a  graduate  of  Central  College,  Missouri, 
who  filled  the  chair  of  Physics  in  1891-2,  resumed  the 
same  duties  with  some  additional  couises  in  Mathemat- 
ics, at  the  opening  of  the  current  year. 

Prof.  Pegram,  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Prof. 
Flowers,  as  Professor  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics, 
have  their  usual  line  of  instruction. 

The  report  of  Pi  of.  Crawford,  acting  as  Educational 
Secretary,  is  given  in  the  Appendix;  in  addition  to  this 
he  has  taught  Ecclesiastical  History,  Biblical  History, 
Watson's  Institutes  and  others  of  the  more  difficult  con- 
ference studies. 

In  this  corps  of  instructors  the  conferences  have  a 
high  standard  of  efiSciency.  Not  a  single  mistake  has 
been  made  in  their  selection.  All  of  them,  either  as 
undergraduates  or  as  teachers,  have  had  a  long-continued 
acquaintance  with  Methodist  educational  institutions, 
and  are  thus  by  experience  best  adapted  to  work  in  one 
of  the  colleges  of  Methodism. 

3.  THE  SUMMER  I^AW  SCHOOI.. 

During  the  Summer  vacation  the  Law  School  held 
its  first  summer  session,  in  charge  of  Judge  Avery.  The 
College  Inn  was  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
School,  with  Mrs.  E.  V.  Carr  in  charge  of  the  Inn  as 
Matron.    Much  praise  is  due  for  her  faithful  manage- 


ment.  The  success  of  the  Law  School  is  due  entirely 
to  the  labor  of  Judge  Avery,  whose  diligence  and  devo- 
tion to  the  work  of  instruction  inspired  a  like  spirit  in 
his  students.  Seven  of  the  law  students  passed  highly 
creditable  examinations  before  the  Supreme  Court  in 
October,  and  received  their  licenses  to  practice  law.  The 
college  has  thus  seven  graduates  in  law  to  its  credit,  and 
hopes  to  add  others  at  the  next  semi-annual  examina- 
tion. The  representation  of  the  college  in  the  legal 
profession  or  in  business,  by  these  young  men,  will  add 
much  to  its  prestige  among  the  people.  *As  yet  the 
Law  School  is  self-sustaining  and  deserves  all  the  en- 
couragement that  we  can  give  it.  Nowhere  in  the  State 
can  there  be  found  a  more  favorable  place  for  the 
study  of  law,  not  only  because  of  the  literary  and  moral 
advantages  of  the  college  and  the  absence  of  frivolous 
and  dissipating  society,  but  because  of  the  methods  and 
the  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  the  Law  School  itself. 

4.  THE  CURRICULA. 

One  noteworthy  change  in  the  curricula  for  degrees  is 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  from  the  maxi- 
mum of  eighteen  hours  a  week  to  a  maximum  of  sixteen 
hours,  in  most  of  the  Departments.  In  a  few  cases  there 
is  a  requirement  of  seventeen  hours  of  attendance  per 
week.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  older  curricula 
was  a  defect  incident  to  raising  the  requirements  for  the 
respective  degrees.  This  reduction  in  hours  has  favor- 
ed the  introduction  of  better  methods  of  study  and  in- 
struction, added  a  higher  degree  of  concentration  and 
relieved  the  student  to  a  great  extent  of  the  sense  of  a 

*The  Law  School  is  self-sustaining  in  that  it  has  cost  the  college 
nothing.  Judge  Avery  has,  at  considerable  personal  inconvenience 
faithfully  conducted  its  work.  Its  students  are  admitted  to  the  literary 
and  other  undergraduate  courses  without  extra  charge  excepting 
Matriculation  Fee. 


pressure  and  haste  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  The 
results  have  already,  we  think,  proved  the  wisdom  of 
the  change  (i)  by  attracting  more  students  than  usual 
into  the  regular  degree  courses,  and  (2)  by  keeping 
students  in  college  longer.  Under  the  more  crowded* 
curriculum  many  found  themselves  overloaded  with  the 
required  courses  of  their  respective  classes;  these  same 
students  were  often  in  arrears  in  one  or  more  subjects; 
consequently  a  term's  experience  caused  them  to  despair 
of  accomplishing  their  object.  The  advantage  to  the 
instructor  is  equally  great  in  enabling  him  to  secure  re- 
sults of  a  much  better  quality  from  his  classes. 

The  relation  of  electives  to  required  courses  as  fixed 
in  our  curricula  has  attracted  the  attention  of  colleges  in 
the  South  as  a  rather  advanced  solution  of  this  question. 
With  slight  exceptions  the  electives  are  allowed  only  to 
juniors  and  Seniors. 

For  the  A.  B.  candidates  371^  per  cent,  of  the  work 
is  required,  that  is,  fixed  by  the  Faculty,  as  necessary  for 
a  degree;  the  balance  or  62%  per  cent,  of  the  work 
consists  of  courses  selected  by  the  student  from  among 
the  subjects  offered  as  electives. 

For  the  Ph.  B.  degree  the  range  of  election  is  some- 
what narrower  than  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  56  per  cent,  of 
the  hours  being  required  and  44  per  cent,  elective. 

For  B.  S.  degree  the  proportion  of  required  to  electives 
per  week  is  the  same  as  for  the  Ph.  B.  degree. 

To  aid  the  student  in  choice  of  electives  his  list  is 
subject  to  approval,  and  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  is  almost 
invariably  sought  before  the  selection  is  finally  deter- 
mined. Groups  of  subjects  are  suggested  in  the  regular 
announcements  which  a  student  is  free  to  take  and  make 
any  combination  he  may  wish. 

Groups  of  Electives  suggested  fox  1893-4,  fof  A.  B. 
and  Ph.  B.  candidates: 


Croup  No.  I. — Greek,  Ivatin,  Mathematics,  Englisli.  - 

Group  No.  2. — History,  Political  Science,  German^ 
Natural  Science. 

Group  No.  3. — Political  Science,  Philosophy,,  Mathe- 
matics, English. 

Group  No.  4.— Latin,  Social  Science,  History,  Law. 

Group  No.  5. — ^New  Testament  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  Sociology. 

Groups  of  Electives  taken  for  1893-4: — 

English,  Greek,  History,  English  Bible. 

History,  Political  Science,  Law. 

Greek,  Hebrew,  English  Bible,  History. 

Law,  English,  Chemistry. 

Hebrew,  Ecclesiastical  History,  Political  History. 

English,  Mathematics,  Chemistry. 

Mathematics,  Chemistry,  German,  French, 

History,  Plebrew,  Greek,  English  Bible. 

History,  Latin,  Chemistry,  English  Bible. 

Law,  Political  Science,  History,  Economics. 

Where  changes  in  the  curricula  of  these  three  Depart- 
ments have  been  made,  the  purpose  has  been  to  make 
each  curriculum  as  distinctly  departmental  as  practical 
in  the  last  two  years,  but  to  preserve  the  uniformcharac- 
ter  of  the  requirements  during  the  first  two  years. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Commercial  Department  has 
been  revised  and  put  much  more  nearly  on  a  par  with 
that  of  other  leading  departments. 

There  are  two  courses  for  study:  one  of  one  year,  in- 
cluding English,  Commercal  Geography,  Civics,  Book- 
keeping, Economics,  Commercial  Law  and  Banking  and 
Finance;  the  other  covers  two  years,  including  the 
above  subjects  and  in  addition  other  courses  of  more  ad- 
vanced instruction,  directly  useful  for  a  young  man  in- 
tending to  enter  business  life.  No  institution  in  the 
South  to  my  knowledge,  has  made  such  ample  provision 


for  the  higher  education  of  business  men  as  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 

By  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Theological 
Department  is  abolished  with  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  Dec,  23,  1893.  The  instruction  for  the  candidates 
for  the  ministry  is  to  be  given  in  the  literary  and  other 
courses^  and,  as  already  announced,  the  courses  in  bibli- 
cal languages  and  literature  are  open  for  all  who  are 
capable  of  profiting  by  them. 

This,  therefore,  ends  the  experiment  of  maintaining  a 
four-year  curriculum  especially  for  ministerial  students, 
in  which  the  liberal  courses  of  the  A.  B.  curriculum  and 
the  distinctly  professional  or  theological  courses  were 
'blended  in  almost  equal  proportions.  The  most  appro- 
priate baccalaureate  degree  for  this  curriculum  was 
deemed  to  be  that  of  B.  D.  Toward  this  there  was 
much  jealousy,  not  all  reasonable.  After  two  classes 
had  graduated,  this  peculiar  curriculum  was  withdrawn 
because  it  failed  to  meet  our  expectations.  Like  most 
compromises  it  satisfied  nobody,  but  proved  the  wisdom 
of  discontinuance. 

The  amount  of  biblical  instruction  now  given  and  to 
be  continued  after  this  term,  will  be  enough  to  make  a 
separate  School  of  Biblical  Languas^e  and  Literature. 
Under  this  school  will  be  placed  the  conference  courses 
no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  may  be  thought  best  to  provide  in- 
struction in  these  subjects. 

Courses  for  the  A.  M.  degree  have  again  been  offered 
for  the  first  time  in  the  past  six  years. 

5   MORAL  AND  RKLIGIOUS  LIFE. 

The  entire  institution,  including  its  splendid  material 
equipment  and  its  force  of  teachers,  exists  for  the  one 
supreme   interest — the   individual  student's  conduct. 

A  special  committee  of  the  Faculty  has  entrusted  to  it  • 


the  duty  of  being  on  the  outlook  for  any  breach  of  mor- 
als or  dangers  to  health  that  may  occur.  It  is  more- 
over the  practice  to  cultivate  a  positive  sentiment 
against  immoralities  of  body  or  thought  Two  lectures 
by  Dr.  N.  P.  Boddie  of  Durham,  have  been  given  before 
the  entire  body  of  students  on  Sexual  Hygiene.  The 
self-governing  bodies,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Councils, 
have  met  and  discussed  the  questions  of  most  immediate 
importance  in  the  conduct  of  the  student.  The  sense 
of  propriety  and  self-respect  developed  by  these  meet- 
ings, has  yielded  much  to  the  moral  superiority  that  pre- 
vails  now  among  the  students  of  the  college.  The  in- 
terest in  the  honor  and  good  name  of  the  institution  is 
generally  in  itself  a  sufficient  ground  of  appeal  for  better 
behavior.  These  with  several  other  influences  have  con- 
tributed most  directly  to  the  moral  growth  of  the  stu- 
dent : 

1.  Plenty  of  regular  physical  exercise  on  the  athlet- 
ic field. 

2.  The  introduction  of  self-government  among  the 
student  body. 

3.  The  adoption  of  the  Dean-System  by  which  the 
students  in  groups  of  about  fifteen  each,  are  under  the 
special  oversight  of  an  instructor,  with  whom  the  group 
meets  for  friendly  counsel  twice  a  month. 

4.  The  constant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  increase  the  comfort  and  add  to  the  well-being  of  the 
students — an  effort  which  has  in  the  main  been  fittingly 
responded  to, 

5.  The  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  to  mingle  socially  with  the  students  as  far  as 
their  other  duties  will  permit. 

From  these  statements  one  may  get  an  idea  of  the 
eveiy-day  forces  that  are  now  at  work  in  the  building  of 
the  moral  character  of  the  student. 


But  nofhing  makes  good  character  better  so  certainly  as 
religion.  As  an  essential  force  in  the  development  of 
spiritual^  life  religion  is  an  education  in  itself. 

The  religions  leaven  m  education  is  in  itself  the  most 
liberalizing  factor  in  our  own  civilization.  Without  it 
our  civilization  might  expand  but  would  not  be  able  to 
conserve  the  forces  that  make  it  righteous. 

The  religious  factor  has  been  regarded  as  the  disturb- 
ing force  in  educational  progress.  It  will  always  be  so 
until  wherever,  and  as,  long  as  any  educational  system 
is  not  spiritual  in  its  aims.  It  will  cease  to  disturb  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  ethical  in  its  widest  sense  in  edu- 
cation is  universally  conceded  and  openly  practiced. 
Religious  life  on  this  basis  is  developed  in  college  life  by 
both  instruction  and  worship.  Instruction  includes  not 
only  the  teaching  in  biblical  courses  and  courses  of  re- 
ligious history,  but  by  the  devout  interpretation  of  all 
the  knowledges  and  experiences  of  man,  with  the  convic- 
tion that  God  was,  and  is  and  will  be  in  all  these  things 
as  the  friend  of  right  and  the  foe  of  wrong.  The  char- 
acter and  training  of  our  teachers  are  well  adapted  to 
teach  this  most  precious  heritage  of  the  ages  to  the 
youth  in  their  charge.  The  religious  services  of  the 
college  Faculty  and  student,  include  the  following: 

Daily  Chapel  Services  every  week-day  morning.  At- 
tendance required. 

Sunday  School  and  Preaching,  Sunday  morning.  At- 
tendance required. 

Epworth  League,  work  in  either  the  Main  Street  or 
the  Trinity  Church  congregation  in  the  city. 

Sunday  School  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
College. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  services,  held  every  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  College  cliapel. 

Last  year  the  Sunday  services  required  of  the  students. 


including  Sunday  school  and  preaching,  were  held  hi 
the  college  chapel  in  the  forenoon,  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  acting  as  teachers  and  preachers. 

The  results  were  not  satisfactory;  the  main  reason 
heing  that  the  college  community  lacked  the  elements 
of  a  complete  congregation.  There  were  too  few  families 
represented.  It  was  too  much  like  an  every  day  exercise 
of  routine  business  between  students  and  teachers. 

To  add  to  this^  the  nearness  of  large  city  congrega- 
tions representing  a  much  more  complete  variety  of  social 
elements,  and  the  desire  for  the  change  from  the 
full  week's  work  to  the  Sunday  Service  with  different 
people  and  other  preachers  than  the  teachers — these 
conditions  led  us  to  change  the  plan  of  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices. 

For  the  current  year,  practically  the  whole  college 
community  of  the  Faculty  and  students  have  made 
themselves  part  of  the  two  Methodist  congregations  in 
Durham — Main  Street  and  Trinity.  These  congregations 
have  not  in  any  official  manner  acted  as  competitors  for 
the  college  people^  but  have  heartily  welcomed  and  read- 
ily utilized  the  accessions.  The  students  have  been 
given  entire  freedom  in  the  choice  of  congregations, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Reports  are  made  on  printed  blanks  of  attendance  and 
non-attendance  for  each  Sunday  and  a  statistical  record 
is  kept. 

On  the  whole  this  plan  is  more  successful  than  that 
of  last  year,  though  it  is  yet  an  experiment  and  will  be 
cotinued  only  on  condition  of  its  bringing  the  best  re- 
sults to  be  obtained.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  col- 
lege and  the  congregations  are  mutually  strengthened 
by  this  commingling  of  communities  in  religious  ser- 
vices. 

For  the  students,  these  congregations  are  schools  in 
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many  ways.  For  the  congregations,  the  presence  of 
students  and  of  professors,  as  teachers  of  classes,  is  a 
quickening  force  which  must  help  in  the  development 
of  the  congregation's  life.  At  one  of  these  congrega- 
tions there  are  from*  40  to  50  students  in  the  Epworth 
League,  and  a  less  number  in  the  other.  Several  pro- 
fessors and  some  advanced  students  serve  as  teachers  in 
Sunday  schools  and  as  often  as  ever}'  other  Sunday  pos* 
sibly^some  one  of  the  professors  fills  one  of  the  pulpits  of 
these  churches. 

6.  THE  MATKRIAI.  CONDITION, 

The  buildings  and  furnishings  of  the  college  have 
been  cared  for  with  due  regard  for  the  trust  imposed  by 
the  church.  The  same  regard  we  have  tried  to  cultivate 
among  the  students^  with  many  encouraging  evidences 
of  progress. 

In  many  ways  the  authorities  are  constantly  studying 
the  welfare  of  the  students,,  and  adding  every  reasonable 
facility  to  elevate  the  student's  life  and  better  his  con- 
dition. 

The  systems  of  warming  the  two  principal  buildings 
are  now  much  more  successfully  and  economically  oper- 
ated. As  compared  with  the  standard  of  comfort  obtained 
in  public  buildings  generally  our  students  enjoy  far  bet- 
ter advantages  that  other  colleges  for  young  men  in  this 
state.  The  plan  of  heating  insures  cleanliness,  much 
more  certainly  than  with  the  usual  modes  of  heating. 
There  is  also  much  less  risk  of  fire  involved  and  the 
student's  time  and  thought  is  not  taxed  with  the  care 
and  responsibility  for  heating  his  apartment  These 
advantages  are  gotten  at  a  united  cost  which  is  much 
less  than  it  could  be  were  each  individual  occupant  to 
provide  his  own  fuel  at  a  higher  retail  cost  and  attend 
his  own  fire  or  have  it  attended  to  by  a  servant. 


The  bathing  facilities  have  been  improved  by  ihe 
^erection,  at  no  cost  to  the  college  treasury,  of  a  shower 
bath-house  near  the  boiler- room.  Excellent  advantages 
are  here  to  be  obtained  at  no  expense;  they  are  open  to 
all.  The  house  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  15  or 
30  persons  at  a  time.    Its  value  is  $50. 

Through  the  liberality  of  citizens  and  friends  of  the  cob 
lege  in  and  about  Durham,  the  college  play-gfound  shave 
been  put  in  first-class  condition.  The  value  of  this  im- 
provement is  not  less  than  $100,  in  actual  labor  furnished 
and  teams  sent  to  do  the  work. 

A  gentleman  of  Durham  officially  connected  with  the 
college^  has  spent  about  $50  in  improving  the  college 
campus,  especially  the  main  drive-way  leading  to  the 
Main  building  and  the  running  track.  This  track  is 
much  used  by  the  young  men  for  morning  and  evening 
exercises  and  is  an  important  factor  in  keeping  up  the 
high  standard  of  health  this  year  among  the  students. 

7.  THE  STUDENTS. 

The  relations  of  the  Faculty  and  the  students  have 
been  much  more  cordial  and  intimate  than  usual.  Th^ 
constant  attention  to  duty  of  counsel  and  caution  has 
made  little  necessity  for  discipline.  Two  or  more  pro- 
fessors reside  in  each  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  stud- 
ents. The  homes  of  the  other  professors  are  open  to 
the  students  who  are  welcome  whenever  they  may  choose 
to  come.  The  interest  in  their  studies,  in  public  ser- 
vices, social  enjoyments  and  athletic  exercises, have  cou'- 
tributed  mostly  to  the  general  good  order  to  be  mentioned 
to  the  credit  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole. 

The  total  attendance  thus  far  in  this  year  has  been 
173- 

The  personnel  of  the  student-body  is  in  general  more 
mature  and  better  disciplined  than  that  of  last  year. 
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There  are  fewer  who  are  special  students,  more  who  are 
taking  the  full  departmental  requirements. 

Last  year  the  total  attendance  at  college  reached  only 
1 80  for  the  two  terms.  For  the  entire  current  year  our 
attendance  is  likely  to  reach  fully  200  or  more. 

The  graduating  class  has  15  members  in  it,  eight  of 
these  are  candidates  for  the  A.  B,  degree,  four  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.  B.  and  three  for  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

8.   DONATIONS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

Among  donations  received  during  the  year,  special 
mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  Moran  Library,  comprising 
about  300  volumes;  the  library  of  medical  works  by  Dr, 
Buie,  of  about  50  volumes;  the  departmental  reports  of 
different  states  and  the  Federal  government,  which  are 
particularly  useful  to  the  Department  of  History,  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science;  historical  works  donated  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York;  two  office  pictures 
from  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut;  also  a  gift  of  $80  in  cash  to  be  applied  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  Mention  must  be  made 
among  donations  of  the  car-load  of  Pocahontas  coal 
which  the  Norfolk  and  Western  R.  R.  Co.,  gave  to  the 
Athletic  Association  for  the  foot-ball  team.  This  was 
valued  at  $72.00. 

The  making  of  bequests  is  an  important  matter  to 
consider  in  relation  to  our  educational  institutions.  It 
ought  to  be  a  thing  of  frequent  note  that  some  one  has 
bequeathed  property  or  funds  to  our  schools.  To  call 
the  attention  of  the  people  to  this  way  of  strengthening 
our  schools  is  not  out  of  place.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  standing  form  of  bequest  in  our  religious 
papers  with  the  name  of  the  Treasurer  or  financial  official 
of  the  college,  so  that  the  wish  might  in  nowise  come  to 
naught  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  make  such  bequests. 


The  cliief  donation,  in  fact,  one  of  the  essential  soiirtes 
<of  income,  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  and  brothers. 
This  gift  is  paid  into  the  college  treasury  as  follows:  As 
often  as  two  dollars  is  paid  into  the  treasury  from  all 
other  sources,  Mr.  Duke  and  brothers  pay  in  another 
dollar,  to  the  amount  of  17,500  a  year  for  three  years^ 
making  an  income  of  $22,5CO  possible  for  the  college. 
This  proportion  was  accepted  by  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  last  December,  and  an  assessment  of  $5,000 
made  for  its  contribution  to  the  income  of  the  college^ 
The  Western  North  Carolina  conference  made  a  like  as- 
sessment of  $5,000  under  a  different  proposition  from 
Mr.  Duke  on  behalf  of  the  college.  Mr.  Duke  has  ad- 
vanced all  of  his  share  of  the  donation  in  the  faith 
that  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  would  ac- 
cept his  proposition  in  lieu  of  the  one  that  was  made 
and  accepted  by  it,  on  which  account  the  assessment  of 
:$5,ooo  was  made  by  said  conference. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Duke's  gift  holds 
only  on  condition  that  this  income  from  other  sources 
with  his  shall  be  adequate  to  maintain  Trinity  College 
on  a  par  at  least  with  the  other  denominational  colleges, 
in  point  of  Faculty,  income  and  appliances. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  either  conference  to  con- 
tinue its  assessment  for  the  college  would  therefore 
jeopardize  the  resources  of  the  college  to  an  extent  that 
would  certainly  lessen  proportionately  the  amount  from 
Mr.  Duke's  offer  if  not  deprive  it  absolutely  of  any  re- 
ceipts from  that  source.  In  the  face  of  such  a  magnifi- 
cent donation — -the  equivalent  of  a  6  per  cent,  income 
from  $125,000  endowment— it  were  obviously  suicidal 
to  fail  to  secure  this  boon  through  the  lack  of  adequate 
contributions  on  the  part  of  this  conference. 
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11.    THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COI.LEGE; 

I.   ENl^RANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

For  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class,  September,  18945. 
the  following  are  the  requirements  for  the  different  De- 
partments:— 

For  A.  B.  degree  Arithmetic,-  Algebra,  Geography , 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Latin,  Greek,  English,  His- 
tory-^— eight  distinct  subjects. 

For  Ph.  B.  degree  — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geogra- 
phy, Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Eatin,  English,  History 
and  Civics— eight  distinct  subjects. 

For  the  B.  S.  degree  : — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geog- 
raphy, Physiology  and  Hygiene,  English  and  History,  , 
- — seven  distinct  subjects. 

For  the  Commercial  Department  : — Ability  to  pass  an 
academic  examination  in  English  and  to  profit  readily 
by  the  instruction  given  in^  this  Department. 

Our  entrance  examinations  show  great  lack  of  prepa- 
ration. On  the  whole  the  educational  conditions  are 
rather  demoralized,  lacking  order  or  correlation  neces- 
sary in  the  use  of  funds  or  effort.  The  country  and 
city  cannot  well  prepare  for  colleges  of  the  same  stan- 
dard of  entrance,  meanwhile  this  college,  like  other  col- 
leges as  a  rule,  is  extending  its  scope  of  interest  and  in 
part  of  instruction,  thus  coming  to  the  rescue  where  our 
educational  organization  is  weakest  But  it  is  not  doing 
this  indiscriminately  or  without  intending  later  to  sur- 
render again  the  vdiole  sub-collegiate  field  to  prepara- 
tory schools  as  soon  as  these  schools  can  and  will  do  the 
work.  iVe  can  under  existing  conditions  only  admit 
those  who  are  prepared  to  profit  by  the  instrtiction  offered. 

As  against  the  college  itself  the  public  demand  is  for 
numbers  and  therefore  admission  must  be  made  as  len- 
ient as  possible.    We  are  not  strong  enough  financially 
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now  to  reject  applicants  who  cannot  pass  an  accredited 
^examination  on  a  majorit}^  of  the  requiremnt  for  admis- 
sion to  the  A,  B  courses.  Th-e  natural  result  is  that  we 
must  prefix  a  year's  curriculum  to  our  college  curricu- 
lum to  maintain  this  'course,  making  a  sub-oollegiate  # 
curriculum  of  studies  in  most  of  which  a  matriculate 
may  be  in  arrears  when  he  -enters  college.  This  is  re- 
garded as  a  necessity.  If  it  is  to  be  done  we  shall  do  it 
well.  To  this  work  of  instruction  in  the  sub-collegiate 
courses  the  regular  professors  (not  tutors)  are  assigned;  six 
of  them  m-eet  these  classes  regularly  in  studies  coming 
under  their  respective  schools,  so  that  the  lowest  classes 
have  the  very  best  instruction  th-e  college  can  afford  for 
any  of  its  students. 

Admission  by  certificate  has  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
This  may  be  due  to  several  causes  but  is  most  likely 
creditable  to  the  untoward  circumstances  in  which  many 
teachers  have  to  prepare  boys  for  college.  Text-books 
that  are  behind  the  times,  methods  that  are  farther  still 
out  of  date,  the  frequent  change  of  teachers  in  academic 
schools,  the  haste  of  pupils  to  go  to  college,  and  the 
general  and  often  correct  assumption  that  a  boy  can  get 
into  college  whether  he  is  fully  prepared  or  not,  these 
are  some  of  the  causes  in  tlie  preparatory  schools  them- 
selves which  make  it  hard  for  them  to  sustain  a  high  and 
exacting  standard  for  admission  to  college  and  still  get 
patronage. 

2.   THE  COI.I.KGE  AND  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Our  experience  in  offering  financial  help  to  some 
young  men,  and  our  correspondence  with  many  more,  is 
,  to  the  effect  that  they  have  not  done  so  or  cannot  avail 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  privileges  of  education  at 
home  even  in  the  public  school.  I  regard  it  as  the  duty 
of  a  church  that  maintains  a  college  to  see  to  it  that  the 


children  tis'e  the  educational  advantages  they  can  get  at 
liome  in  childhood  and  early  youth;  otherwise  the  col- 
lege  must  be  forever  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
neglect  the  local  privileges  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
The  ministry  has  the  best  opportunity  to  guide  the  peo- 
ple aright  in  this  respect.  As  the  college  stands  to-day, 
reaching  out  after  new  fields  of  conqest,  it  is  likely  ere 
long  in  the  south  to  fill  up  part,  at  least,  of  the  gap  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  public  schools  with  the  best 
bridging  it  can  furnish  until  the  public  schools  can  do 
the  work  done  in  the  average  academy  of  to-day.  Greek 
can  now  be  begun  in  college  with  far  greater  economy 
of  time  and  effort  than  in  nine-tenths  of  the  academies. 
The  same  is  less  true  of  algebra  and  about  equally  true 
of  I^atin, 

3.  EXAMINATIONS. 

Educationists  differ  widely  as  to  the  value  of  exami- 
nations. The  method  now  pursued  at  this  institution 
in  not  uniform  for  all  classes.  The  lower  and  larger 
classes  are  tested  more  frequently  and  are  kept  constant- 
ly reviewing  with  the  advance  work  assigned  them.  Oc- 
casional tests  are  made  by  examination  in  the  course  of 
the  term  (a  half  year)  but  all  are  required  to  stand  a 
final  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term.  This  is  true 
of  the  F'reshman  and  Sophomore  classes. 

The  Junior  and  Senior  classes  are  smaller  in  numbers, 
and  occupy  a  quite  different  relation  with  the  staff  of 
instructors.  This  relation  is  more  intimate  intellect- 
ually, more  confidential  personally,  and  more  certainly 
educative  in  its  results.  There  being  less  need  of  rigid 
tests  than  in  the  lower  classes,  where  there  is  necessa- 
rily less  personal  contact  between  teacher  and  student, 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  relieve  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  of  the  long  and  severe  preparation  for  final  ex- 
aminations,  and  in  its  place,  in  part  at  least,  provide 


original  xesearcli  some  specific  C'haracter  tinder  tlie 
direction  of  the  professors  directly  concerned.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be  the  result,  though  no 
change  can  be  acceptable  which  does  not  require  some 
kind  of  a  final  test  of  each  student's  attainments  at  the 
end  of  each  term,  in  most,  if  not  all  of  his  courses  pur- 
sued. 

This  reacti<5ii  against  examinations  is  due  to  their 
having  become  too  wearisome  to  the  flesh.  Last  year 
there  were  several  cases  of  nervous  exhaustion,  due  largely 
to  overwork  in  preparing  for  and  studying  the  exami- 
nations-—an  effort  extending  over  two  weeks  and  requir- 
ing  the  severest  strain.  Neither  body  nor  spirit  could 
endure  the  trial  to  which  the  young  men's  pride  and 
ambition  spurred  them.  The  only  way  out  of  it  seems 
to  be  to  lay  less  stress  on  the  final  test  and  more  on  the 
daily  recitations.  This  requires  a  higher  devotion  to 
duty  day  by  day,  and  in  its  moral  effects  is  highly  satis- 
factory in  most  cases.  In  point  of  scholarship  the  gain 
is  considerable,  since  the  dail}  meeting  of  student  and 
instructor  with  this  understanding  ought  to  result  in  a 
most  prompt  and  certain  correction  of  defects  in  the 
student's  scholarship. 

4    ATHLETICS— RATIONAL  AND  IRRATIONAL. 

It  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  to  promote  colle- 
giate athletics  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  good  and 
eliminate  the  risks,  real  or  imaginary,  popularly  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  them.  To  that  end  members  of'  the 
Faculty  share  with  the  students  in  their  daily  open-air 
recreations,  believing  that  only  in  this  way  can  these 
stimulating  exercises  be  kept  within  the  proper  bounds, 
and  be  made  to  accord  with  the  higher  aims  of  the  col- 
lege. From  four  o'clock  till  dark  the  athletic  grounds 
are  the  scene  of  physical  diversions  of  one  sort  or  an- 


oflief.  This  is  as  necessary  to  healthy  growth  of  body 
as  worship  is  to  the  growth  of  the  spirit.  The  mentaB 
strain  of  study  demands  it;;  it  is  part  of  highest  ideal  of 
modem  education. 

Education  now  aims  at  nothing  less  thaa  a  new  "andl 
more  perf^-ct  manhood^  in  all  its  aspects. 

Consistent  with  this  aim  it  must  take  the  whole- 
nature  of  man  intO'  accounts 

The  necessity  of  a  more  perfect  physical  man  as  one 
of  the  first  conditions  of  a  better  all-round  manhood  has 
brought  ph3^sical  culture  to-  the  front.  This  culture  in- 
cludes physical  exercise,,  including  gymnastics  of  all  va- 
rieties, both  collegiate  and  inter-collegiate. 

The  physical  basis  of  the  new  education  requires  the 
most  complete  developement  of  physical  powers^  consis- 
tent with  the  given  physical  organization  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

This  development  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
most  diligent  and  conscientious  self-denials  and  decipline 
of  the  body.  Such  a  process  of  descipline  results  in  the 
mastery  of  the  body  in  the  interest  and  service  of  the 
spirit. 

Without  this  physical  discipline  the  effectiveness  and 
the  scope  of  man's  spiritual  achievements  must  be  con- 
ditioned and  limited  by  his  own  physical  defects. 

A  thoroughly  mastered  body  is  one  of  the  best  products 
of  modern  collegiate  education^  inasmuch  as  this  part  of 
self-conquest  is  the  condition  of  the  still  grander  attain- 
ment in  education^  the  mastery  of  spirit  in  the  service  of 
man  and  obedience  to  God.  No  institution,  particularly 
one  under  religious  auspicious,  can  ever  do  its  full 
work  without  keeping  to  the  front  this  highest  ideal  of 
spiritual  attainment  through  the  mastery  of  body  and 
mind.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  no  institution  can  ever 
hope  to  realize  the  due  measure  of  its  spiritual  aims, 


with  Gilt  s-ectiring  in  the  life  of  its  students  that  unfolding 
eof  bodily  powers  and  virtues,  and  that  capacity  of  vig- 
:rous  thinking,  which  developed  conjointly  make  under 
Cod,  the  very  best  possible  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
<<out  of  each  individual  life-o 

If  this  be  true,  then,  the  presence  in  college  life  of  the 
athletic  spirit  properly  guarded  and  kept  w^ithin  rational 
bounds,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  scriptural  program 
for  the  more  complete  development  of  man.  To  keep 
the  body  under  and  thus  to  give  the  greater  force  to 
thought  and  conduct,  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  that  a  college 
can  give  to  the  church-,  and  one  which  God  himself  does 
not  despise.  The  present  of  this  spirit  in  Trinity  College 
I  regard  conscientiously,  as  one  of  the  best  preventive 
moral  forces  in  the  life  of  the  students  in  the  institution. 
To  it  must  be  credited  the  exclusion  from  student-life  of 
the  common  vices  of  drinking,  sexual  abuses  and  that 
pernicious  custom  of  aimless  or  vicious  concourse  in  un- 
occupied hours.  The  body  is  a  big  thing  in  any  educa* 
tional  scheme.  What  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  Train  it 
Occupy  it  with  the  exercise  that  is  best  suited  to  its  con- 
stitution, in  the  light  of  rational  physiology  and  hygiene. 
To  the  weak,  give  light  recreation;  to  the  stronger  body, 
more  vigorous  recreation;  to  the  strongest,  the  strongest 
recreative  exercise.  Within  these  limits  there  is  no 
danger  to  either  body  or  soul ;  in  fact  within  these  limits 
lies  the  only  law  of  progressive  development  of  body  and 
spirit  alike. 

This  spirit  of  athletic  discipline,  involving  moral  and 
mental  recreation  as  inseparable  aspects  of  the  one  thing, 
is  the  one  force  that  solidifies  life  and  interests  in  the  col- 
lege community;  it  is  the  only  solidarity  there  is  in  the 
outer  life  of  the  community.  It  develops  a  social 
unity  that  no  other  force  can  command.  Lastly,  colle- 
giate athletics  is  about  the  last  and  only  protest  there  is 


in  popular  life  against  that  listless  ease  and  luxuriant  idle- 
ness, which  has  so  widely  taken  possession  of  the  think- 
ing classes  in  our  ever-enriching  society,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  pulpit,  many  of  whose  best  lights  go  out  all 
too  early  in  life  lor  the  want  of  a  first  class  physical 
constitution. 

An  occasional  inter-collegiate  contest,  held  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  morality,  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
permitting  them,  I  regard  as  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  healthy  voluntary  collegiate  athletics.  Compulsory 
physical  exercise  is  a  bore.  The  interest  and  ambition 
of  the  student  must  be  appealed  to  by  the  prospect  of  an 
occasional  competion  for  athletic  honors,  just  as  in  any 
other  department  of  educational  life. 

I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  no  event  in  the  entire 
conference  year,  has  so  strengthened  the  self-respect  of 
the  college  community,  as  the  victory  over  the  Univer- 
sity foot-ball  team,  on  the  28th  of  October.  And  not 
only  that,  but  the  same  event  aroused  the  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  of  Durham,  to  the  extent  of  con- 
verting the  town  to  the  college  as  it  never  had  been  be- 
fore. From  every  place  in  which  games  were  played, 
I  have  received  from  witnesses,  the  highest  expressions 
of  admiration  for  the  behavior  of  the  students  who  were 
present.  For  these  games  but  one  Saturday  in  the  entire 
term  has  been  taken  from  college  work. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  conference 
at  Winston,  in  1892,  included  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  while  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  dictate 
how  our  schools  ought  to  be  managed,  still  in  the  opinion 
of  that  Board,  there  vv^ere  not  a  few  evils  attendant  upon 
inter-collegiate  games,  and  on  that  account  they  ought 
to  be  stopped.  This  part  of  the  report  was  not  discussed 
on  the  conference  floor,  but  was  adopted  without  discus- 
sion, with  the  rest  of  the  report.    While  this  opinion  was 


iindoul)tedly  intended  to  apply  to  Trinity  College,  i'tlia'S 
been  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  pos* 
itive  interdiction  of  these  games;  since  no  authorized 
representative  of  the  college  that  I  know  of,  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  conference  meant 
to  pnt  on  record  its  deliberate  judgment  on  this  question 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  Trinity  College,  without  a  fair  and 
open  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  on  the  part  of 
the  college  authorities.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
like  many  other  statements  that  get  into  our  conference 
records,  this  one  was  passed  unchallenged,  as  though  it 
would  do  no  harm  if  it  did  no  good.  I  am  personally 
stronglv  in  favor  of  a  limited  amount  of  inter-collegiate 
athletics,  if  properly  conducted,  I  would  regard  it  as  a 
mistaken  policy  for  the  conferences  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  government  of  the  college  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  The  Trustees  have  considered 
this  matter.  It  was  part  of  my  express  understanding 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  last  June,  that  the  matter  of 
athletics  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  Faculty 
and  students,  v^ith  the  assurance  that  their  trust  would 
not  be  abused.  Then  I  w^as  satisfied  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  have  been  the  gravest  blunder  to 
have  put  the  college  on  record,  as  absolutely  interdicting 
inter-collegiate  games.  It  would  have  had  a  very  dam* 
aging  effect  on  our  attendance  this  year.  I  hold  this 
view  still — -that  the  college  authorities  on  the  ground, 
can  best  regulate  this  phase  of  its  life,  and  that  these  au- 
thorities have  done  so  within  a  reasonable  expectation, 
and  will  not  be  remiss  in  doing  so  again,  even  to  the 
extent  of  completely  forbidding  the  games,  whenever 
they  cannot  be  conducted  within  the  limits  of  morality 
and  good  order.  Inter- collegiate  games  and  college  ath- 
letics are  but  means  to  higher  ends.  At  Trinity  College, 
they  have  not  defeated  their  purpose,  but  have  been 


nmd'e  fa  contribute  largely  to  the  excellence  of  the  insti- 
tution in  its  present  working.  When  they  cease  to  do» 
so,  then  they  must  be  abolished,  even  permanently  if 
need  be.  Those  who  oppose  inter-collegiate  games  m 
toto  have,  I  fear,  made  up  their  judgment  from  what 
they  have  read  in  newspapers,  about  other  institutions 
and  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  where  these  games 
are  not  so  strictly  regulated  as  they  are  at  Trinity.  They 
are  a  vast  help  to  us  in  government,  in.  health-giving 
effect,  and  in  the  moral  life  of  the  college.  The  institution 
ought  not  to  have  one  of  its  hands  cut  off  by  first  charg- 
ing up  to  it  the  sins  of  other  institutions.  Against  such  a 
procedure,  the  commonest  sense  of  justice  will  sooner  or 
later  revolt,  i  heartily  agree  with  the  record  of  the  W. 
«  N.  C.  Conference,  that  inter-collegiate  games  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  evil,  in  many  cases  and  places,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  these  evils  are  not  necessary  to  such  recrea- 
tions at  Trinity  College,  and  that  because  we  are  succeed- 
ing in  eliminating  the  things  complained  of,  and  have 
labored  conscientiously  to  act,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  conference,  so  that  the  institution  might  be  a 
model  to  others  in  its  successful  cultivation  of  christian 
athletics,  therefore^  I  ask  that  the  W.  N.  C.  Conference 
at  this  session  take  no  more  mandatory  action  in  re- 
ference to  inter-collegiate  games,  assuring  them  that  it 
is  often  better  to  cure  excesses  gradually  than  to  kill  the 
subject  quickly,  and  that  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
college  as  now  conducted  undoubtedly  accords  with  the 
wishes  of  the  conference  in  this  matter  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

5.  AN  e:xperiment  in  SELF-GOVKRNMENT. 

An  hour  St  effort  has  been  made  to  enlist  the  students 
and  Faculty  as  a  community  in  the  work  of  its  own 
government     The  result  has  been  that  the  need  of  any 


governing  forces  whatever  is  reduced  to  a  'minitnivrAv 
In  other  words  the  mor^e  perfect  self-government  becomes 
the  less  need  is  there  of  any  government  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  a  regulating  force.  The  ruling  power  is  trans- 
ferred from  without  to  within  the  persons  concerned. 

This  achievement  I  regard  as  the  first  step  in  a  plan 
which  must  greatly  effect  the  college  community  for 
good  in  gradually  making  it  a  model  society  in  which  a 
public  sentiment  of  the  most  enlightened  character  is 
the  power  that  dominates  the  individual  and  thus  too 
the  social  life. 

Two  results  are  to  be  aim.ed  at  definitely: 

1.  Regard  for  obligations  between  persons. 

2.  Regard  for  the  right  and  proper  use  of  property. 
To  establish  these  two  principles  of  personal  and  social 

life  will  be  to  make  men  the  best  citizens.  Thus  the 
college  must  be  as  it  really  is  a  School  of  Good  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  old  antagonism  that  once  .existed  in  all  colleges 
and  still  exists  in  many  even  of  the  greatest  colleges^ 
between  Faculty  and  students,  can  be  changed  so  as  to 
make  this  a  co-operative  community  of  fellow-workers  in 
the  upbuilding  of  a  strong  moral  constitution  in  its  per- 
sonnel and  a  mighty  social  institution  in  the  college 
itself,  then  society  will  come  to  regard  colleges  as  the 
schools  of  religion,  politics,  industry  and  thought— agen- 
cies as  essential  to  society  as  food  is  to  one's  bodily  life. 

6.  THE  DEAN  SYSTEM. 

It  has  been  impossible  for  one  man  to  give  unshared 
all  the  attention  needed  to  guide  the  individual  student 
wisely  through  all  the  ways  of  the  college  life.  If  he 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  even  then  it  were  doubtful  if  the 
President  of  a  well-regulated  college  could  do  all  of  this 
as  well  as  by  sharing  the  work  with  his  co-laborers  in 


the  Faculty.  With  his  other  duties  always  grawmg'^ 
with  the  pressure  for  improvement  and  the  duty  of  de- 
vising better  ways,  observing  results  and  managing  ex- 
periments, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  small  college^ 
like  the  larger  ones,  is  undergoing  a  change  in  the  duties 
of  the  President,    This  must  necessarily  be. 

The  great  need  of  an  official  friend  and  adviser  on  the 
part  of  each  student  is  no  less  necessary. 

To  meet  these  two  conditions  each  member  of  the 
Faculty  has  been  made  a  Dean^  an  associate  President^  ' 
as  it  were,  of  a  division  of  students  of  whose  record  in 
attendance  and  conduct,,  and  his  general  welfare  the 
Dean  has  charge. 

This  is  another  experiment.  It  is  giving  much  better 
results  thdn  the  old  plan  of  the  Faculty's  weekly  sym- 
posium over  the  depravity  of  the  wayward  sons  of  men 
under  their  care. 

The  semi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Dean  and  division 
of  students  is  occupied  in  various  ways  leading  to  the 
object  in  view— the  personal  improvement  of  the 
student. 

One  Dean  engages  the  division  in  discussions  of  pre- 
viously prepared  papers  by  the  students  on  what  is  right 
and  wrong  in  college  manners.  Another  talks  over  the 
modes  by  which  time  and  effort  can  be  economized  in 
college  work,  and  a  third  gives  a  lecture  on  How  to  Study. 
Each  semi-weekly  meeting  has  something  different  but 
still  in  keeping  with  the  main  purpose.  There  are 
great  possibilities  in  this  plan  depending  largely  on  the 
capacity  of  the  professor  to  draw  out  the  student. 

7.   THE  MONTHLY  CONVOCATION. 

The  need  of  an  occasional  meeting,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction between  student  and  Faculty  is  lost  sight  of, 
has  been  felt  in  college  life  as  one  of  the  defects  in  col- 
lege organization. 


To  supply  this  need  a  monthly  convocation  has  been 
arranged,  at  which  some  important  interest  is  discussed 
^either  by  a  leading  speaker  or  by  volunteer  participants. 
Care  is  taken  to  invite  some  of  the  more  mature  students 
to  take  part.  At  one  of  these  convocations,  on  the  Ne- 
cessity  of  Normal  Training  for  our  Public  School,  in- 
formation of  extraordinary  value  and  interest  v/as  pre- 
tpented  by  several  of  the  students  who  had  taught  in  the 
public  schools  and  realized  the  difficulties  in  the  work. 
This  opportunity  for  the  commingling  of  thought  on 
any  vital  interest  to  educated  people,  will  help  to  make 
college  opportunities  still  more  fruitful  of  invaluable  re- 
sults to  our  students, 

8.  J>UBLICATIONS. 

The  Department  of  History,  Political  and  Social 
Science  has  undertaken  to  encourage  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  pamphlets,  at  private  expense,  on  topics  of 
historical  and  social  interests.  One  number  has  been 
issued  and  another  is  ready  for  the  press.  A  third  on 
industrial  conditions  in  North  Carolina  is  being  pre- 
pared. 

The  annual  catalogue  was  issued  in  June,  giving  (i) 
full  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  year  ending  that 
month,  (2)  the  schedules  of  requirements  for  degrees,  (3) 
a  statement  of  the  material  equipm^ent  of  the  college  and 
(4)  a  list  of  officers  and  students. 

In  August  the  Quarterly  Bulletin,  No.  14,  was  issued, 
announcing  the  courses  of  instruction  for  the  coming 
3''ear  and  other  information  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
year.  This  announcement  included  that  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  in  which  the  students  who  elect  that 
work,  are  receiving  valuable  professional  instruction  and 
practice  from  Professor  Weber,  its  able  director.  As 
a  means  of  literary  training  this  method  has  no  superior. 
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"Vhe  Archive^  the  college  publication,  issned  on  tfie 
responsibility  of  the  Literary  Societies^  is  improving 
constantly  in  its  literary  quality,  and  offers  an  excellent 
medium  of  presenting  to  the  public  the  best  literary 
work  done  among  the  students, 

III,    NEEDS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

No  progressive  college  is-  without  needs  that  come  with 
growth.  While  in  many  respects  the  college  is  well 
equipped,  in  others  it  is  much  in  want  of  better  appli- 
ances. 

1.  The  Scientific  Department  lieeds  urgently  about 
$500  worth  of  apparatus  and  m'aterials  for  use  in  instruc-^ 
lion  and  experimental  exercises,.  This  is  not  needed  all 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  the  next  term  will  all  be 
needed.  We  are  in  a  position  to  do-  very  superior  work 
in  electrical  instruction,  with  this  moderate  and  perma- 
nently valuable  outlay, 

2.  There  has  not  yet  been  any  fund  supplied  for  the 
Library^  out  of  which  new  books  could  be  procured  as 
needed.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  needs,  one 
that  is  daily  felt  and  still  unsupplied.  None  of  the 
donors  have  had  this  in  mind.  • 

3.  A  hundred  dollars  worth  of  charts  and  maps  are 
needed  to  supply  the  different  recitation  rooms. 

4.  A  fund  is  needed  to  publish  meritorious  produc- 
tions, such  as  theses  of  special  value^  historical  contribu- 
tions^ etc. 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  to  the  con- 
ferences by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Trinity  College: 

I.  The  Western  N.  C.  Conference,  is  asked  to  appoint 
L.  W.  Crawford  to  the  Educational  Secretaryship,  with 
duties  to  be  prescribed  and  salary  to  b^  fixed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity 


College,  salary  and  expenses  of  travel  to  be  paid  out  of 
funds  collected,  and  reports  to  be  made  to  said  Executive 
Committee. 

2.  That  the  Western  Nor1:h  Carolina  and  the  North 
Carolina  Conferences,  fee  asked  to  continue  the  assess- 
ment of  $5,000  a  year,  for  Trinity  College. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College,  have  nomi-' 
:nated  to  £11  vacancies  in  their  body  the  following  per- 
;sons,  and  ask  that  these  nominations  be  confirmed  by 
the  respective  conferences  : 

For  -the  W.  N,  C.  Cmifereme : — S,  B,  Turrentine, 
W.  R.  Barnett,  C.  W.  Tillett,  L.  J.  Hoyle. 

For  the  N.  C.  Conference  :—^.  J.  Parrish^  V.  Ballard^ 
W.  H.  Branson,  H.  J,  Bass. 

From  the  Alumni  S.  Overman,  M.  A.  Smitb, 

F.  Iv.  Reid,  W.  C.  Wilson. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Trinity  College  has  nomi- 
nated and  asks  conference  confirmation  of  the  following 
persons,  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  to 
fill  vacancies  which  have  occurred  in  the  Alumni  repre- 
sentation on  the  same  Board: 

From  the  Western  North  Carolina  conference:  Dred 
Peacock  and  P.  I^.  Groome. 

From  the  North  Carolina  conference:  A.  H.  Stokes 
and  B.  B.  Nicholson. 

As  will  be  observed  here  are  two  sets  of  nominations 
for  the  vacancies  in  the  Alumni  representation  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  It  remains  for  the  conference  con* 
cerned  to  determine  which  set  of  the  two  sets  of  nomi^ 
nations  it  shall  confirm. 

That  the  conferences  may  have  the  law  at  hand,  the 
following  sections  from  the  charter  relating  to  represent- 
ation on  the  Board  are  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees: 


*^Sec.  3.  The  Trustees  shall  be  thirty-six  in  number^ 
of  whom  twelve  shall  be  elected  by  the  North  Carolina 
conference  of  the  M.  B.  Church,  South;  twelve  by  the 
Western  North  Carolina  conference  of  said  Church,  and 
twelve  by  the  graduates  of  said  college.  The  term  of 
office  of  trustees  shall  be  six  years^  and  they  shall  be  sa 
*  arranged  that  four  trustees  shall  be  elected  by  each  con- 
ference and  four  by  the  graduates  every  two  years.  The 
trustees  shall  regulate  by  law  the  manner  of  election  of 
the  trustees  to  be  chosen  by  the  graduates.  Should 
there  exist  a  vacancy  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise^ 
the  same  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  terms  of  the  Trustees  now  in 
offi.ce,shall  expire  January  1892.  At  the  first  election 
held  under  this  amendment  to  the  charter,  the  body 
of  graduates  and  each  of  the  conferences  shall  respect- 
ively elect  four  trustees  for  the  term  of  two  years,  in  like 
manner  each  of  the  constituencies  shall  elect  four  trustees 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  in  like  manner  each  shall 
elect  four  trustees  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

'  'The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  power  at  any  annual 
or  any  regularly  called  meeting,  at  which  a  majority  of 
the  Board  shall  be  present,  to  declare  any  place  on  the 
Board  vacant,  and  proceed  to  fill  the  same  until  the 
next  Annual  Conference  in  which  the  appointee  shall 
reside,  when  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  for  the  unoccu- 
pied term  in  the  manner  heretofore  provided.  All  trus- 
tees elected  by  the  graduates  of  said  college  shall  be 
elected  subject  to  approval  and  confirmation  by  the  Con- 
ference in  which  such  trustees  shall  respectively  reside, 
and  if  not  approved,  the  graduates  shall  proceed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  under  by-laws  provided  therefor". 

JOHN  F.  CROWELIv,  President. 


APPENDIX 

—TO  THE— 

Report  of  the  Pre5ident  of  Trinity  Colleqe 

DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

To  the  Carolina  Cojtferences^  ^'^93- 

The  following  reports  comprise  the  work  of  Trinity 
College  in  its  relation  to  the  conferences  at  large,  through 
the  Financial  Secretary  and  the  principals  of  the  High 
Schools  and  District  Academies,  which  are  parts  of  the  ed- 
ucational system  with  which  Trinity  College  is  most  di- 
rectly connected. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  SECRETARY  OF  TRINITY 
COLLEGE,  TO  NOVEMBER  i6,  1893. 

On  Decembers,  1892,  I  was  appointed  Financial  Secretary  of  Trin- 
ity College,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  duties  of  the  ofl&ce.  In  con- 
nection with  the  secretaryship,  during  the  entire  spring  term,  I  had 
full  v/ork  as  a  professor,  and  since  then,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  labor 
of  a  regular  instructor.  In  consequence  the  year  has  been  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  trying  of  my  life.  From  necessity  my  duties  as  sec- 
retary have  been  performed  at  night  and  in  odd  hours.  The  corres- 
pondence involved  has  been  extensive  and  exceedingly  tedious.  The 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  have  been  utilized  in  visiting  points  on  and 
near  the  railroads  not  too  far  from  Durham,  Almost  the  entire  sum- 
mer vacation  was  spent  in  meeting  the  District  Conferences,  present- 
ing the  claims  of  the  college,  soliciting  patronage  and  urging  the  preach- 
ers to  raise  the  educational  collection. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  and  preached,  or  spoke  at  the  follow- 
ing places,  viz..  Trinity  and  Main  vSt.  churches,  Durham;  Edenton  St. 
and  Central  churches,  Raleigh;  Cedar  Fork  church,  in  Orange  County; 
Hillsboro,  Oxford,  Goldsboro,  Kinston,  Grifton,  Salem  church  in 
Wayne  County;  New  Berne,  Morehead  City,  High  Point,  Randleman, 
Thomasville,  Lexington,  Salisbury,  Chestnut  Hill  Mission,  Concord, 
Charlotte,  Norwood,  New  London,  Reidsville,  Wadesboro;  Laurinburg, 
West  Pvlarket  St.  and  Centenary  churchs,  Greensboro,  Lowe's  chapel 
in  Rockingham  County,  Hickory,  Granite  Falls  in  Caldwell  County, 
Marion  in  McDowell  County,  Asheville,  Wavnesville,  Dillsboro,  Web- 
ster in  Jackson  County,  Fairview  in  Randolph  County;  Smithfield, 
Burlington,  and  Midway  in  Davidson  County. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  I  think  there  are  now  about  forty  young 
men  in  college  v/ho  were  solicited  by  me.  The  preachers  assure  me 
that  my  visits,  sermons  and  talks  have  developed  unusual  interest 
among  the  people  in  Trinity  College,  and  in  the  higher  education  of 
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their  sons  and  greatly  stimulated  the  spirit  of  liberality  in  regard  to 
our  eduoational  and  conference  collections. 

On  December  12,  1892,  I  received  from  Mr.  James  A.  Gray,  his  en- 
dowment notes,  the  face  value  of  which  amounted  to  $19,066.31.  In 
March  1893,  I  received  from  Dr.  John  F.  Crowell  two  notes  of  five  dol- 
lars each,.  I  found  on  examination  that  most  of  the  notes  had  been 
given  five  or  six  years  at  the  time  I  received  them  and  very  little  had 
been  paid  on  them.  The  donors  were  scattered  throughout  this  and 
other  states,  and  in  very  many  cases  there  were  no  dates  on  the  notes 
by  which  their  address  could  be  known.  It  has  required  much  corres- 
pondence to  get  in  communication  with  these  parties,  and  in  many 
cases  I  have  not  been  able  to  reach  them  by  letter  or  learn  where 
they  are. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

November  22,  1893. 


Cash  collected  $1,261.08 

From  principal  of  endowment  notes  926.27 

Interest  334- 81 

Paid  to  Treasurer  Jas.  A.  Gray  I725.00 

Necessary  expenses  140.80 

Cash  on  hand  395  28 

|i, 261.00- 


L.  W.  Crawford, 
Financial  Secretary. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  greatest  work  of  the  college  now  lies  in  giving 
the  instruction  outlined  in  the  undergraduate  curricula 
for  baccalaureate  degrees  and  strengthening  the  inter- 
mediate schools  which  depend  on  the  college  for  teachers. 
The  greatest  work  of  these  academies  is  not  to  fit  pupils 
for  college,  but  to  educate  the  local  and  surrounding 
communities. 

Of  these  intermediate  schools  closely  connected  with 
Trinity  College,  there  are  seven  in  the  two  conferences 
with  graduates  of  the  college  at  the  head  of  them,  except- 
ing the  schools  at  Maven  in  Charlotte  District,  whose 
principal  is  a  graduate  of  Randolph-Macon. 
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LIST  OF  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


Institution. 

Principal. 

Conference 
District. 

Teachers 

Value  of 
Property 

Trinity  High  School 
Jonesboro  High  School 
Bellwood  Institute 
Pilot  Mtn.  Academy 
Burlington  Academy 
Richland  Academy 
Maven  High  School 

J.  F.Heitman 

H.P.Boggs 

J.P.Rodgers 

W.D.Sasser 

W  0  Ormond 

T.T.James 

G.Pilcher 

Greensboro 

Fayetteville 

Shelby 

Mt.  Airy 

Durham 

Goldsboro 

Charlotte 

6 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
3 

|20,000 

5,ooo 
4,ooo 
4,ooo 
5,ooo 

3,  GOO 

4,ooo 

These  scliools  should  be  visited  by  the  Educational 
Secretary  and  encouraged  in  their  work. 

The  Educational  Secretary  can  do  much  to  increase 
the  number  of  rural  academies.  His  duties  should  in- 
volve the  helping  of  all  of  our  educational  institutions. 
One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in  the  education 
of  the  people  is  their  eagerness  to  help  themselves,  when 
properly  interested. 

Self-help  is  founded  on  self-respect.  The  pride  of 
home  is  the  foundation  of  all  greatness  in  our  civiliza- 
tion. We  believe  in  self  because  we  believe  in  soul; 
therefore  too  we  have  faith  in  others. 

Trinity  Academy,  at  Pilot  Mountain,  Mt.  Airy  circuit, 
is  one  of  the  latest  illustrations  of  this  hopeful  fact  in 
the  educational  work  in  Methodism.  Here,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  a  circuit,  Mt.  Airy,  and  a  village  com- 
munity. Pilot  Mountain,  have  put  together  their  re- 
sources and  built  one  of  the  handsomest  academies  in  the 
Western  North  Carolina  conference,  at  a  cost  of  about 
l4,ooo  including  materials,  work  and  four  acres  of  land. 
Trinity  College  has  furnished  architectural  plans  and  a 
few  hundred  dollars  was  secured  for  furniture. 

The  school  is  doing  well  for  the  first  term  and  has 
about  8o  students. 

Trinity  High  School  began  its  third  year  August  9, 
1893.  Its  program  has  on  it  for  the  current  term  34 
classes  of  120  exercises  a  week,  including  literary,  com- 
mercial and  scientific  courses. 

Professor  Pleitman,  the  Head  Master  has  been  assisted 
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by  Professor  English  and  Professor  Johnson,  all  of  whom 
have  had  a  long  and  honorable  connection  with  the  col- 
legeproper.  Besides  these  there  are  three  other  instructors, 
Miss  Matton,  Miss  Carr  and  Miss  Stallings,  who  have 
chief  part  in  the  care  of  the  girls.  The  attendance  now 
is  75 — girls  and  bo3^s. 

Five  students  entered  Trinity  College  this  fall  from 
Trinity  High  School.  I  am  confident  that  Trinity  Col- 
lege will  do  well  to  strengthen  its  High  School  in  every 
way  possible. 

There  is  here  likewise  a  disposition  to  aid  in  securing 
an  endowment  for  this  school. 

The  "plant"  itself  is  valued  at  $20,000.  With  a 
small  endowment  it  could  do  a  very  much  greater  work. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College 
at  its  next  regular  meeting  will  take  definite  steps  to  put 
this  department  of  the  v/ork  of  the  college  on  a  secure 
basis.  John  F.  Crowelt.,  Pres. 


The  Faculty  of  Trinity  College  recommend  that  the 
following  memorial  to  the  General  Conference  be  pre- 
sented and  passed  by  each  of  the  Annual  Conferences: 

Whereas,  (i)  Many  of  our  young  preachers,  after 
one  or  two  years  in  the  itinerancy,  realize  the  need  of 
more  education;  and 

Whereas,  (2)  The  tremendous  responsibilities  of  the 
Gospel  demand  that  our  preachers  be  so  prepared  that 
they  may  be  workmen  who  need  not  to  be  ashamed;  and 

Whereas,  (3)  Preachers  w^ith  the  true  itinerant  spirit 
dislike  to  locate  or  discontinue  and  thus  lose  their  Con- 
ference standing;  novv^  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved^  That  this  the    Carolina  Annual 

Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  would  most  re- 
spectfully memorialize  the  ensuing  General  Conference 
to  consider  the  matter  rehearsed  in  this  preamble,  and, 
if  it  be  found  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Methodism, 
to  enact  such  laws  as  will  permit  our  bishop,  with  the 
consent  of  any  Annual  Conference  concerned,  to  leave  a 
preacher  without  appointment  to  attend  one  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  learning. 


Annual  Report 


DR.  JOHN  C.  KILGO, 

President  Trinity  College, 

For  1900-1901, 

 AND  

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED  BY 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


1901  : 
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[Published  by  Order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.] 

Annual  Report  of  President  John  C.  Kilgo  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College 
for  1900-1901. 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

The  President  of  the  College  has  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  beginning  September  12,  1900,  and  ending  June  5,  1901. 

The  present  administration  of  the  College  was  installed  seven  years  ago, 
and  in  this  sabbatical  report  it  is  deemed  proper  to  review  at  some  length 
the  work  of  these  years. 

The  administration  immediately  preceding  the  present  one  was  a  signal 
success.  Dr.  John  F.  Crowell  found  the  southern  college  rigid  in  its 
courses  of  study  and  old  in  its  methods  of  work,  and  he  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  introducing,  through  Trinity  College,  new  and  broader  ideas  and 
the  more  modern  systems  of  work.  He  began  this  reformation  under 
adverse  circumstances;  for  he  was  not  only  a  stranger  to  the  people  whom 
he  came  to  serve,  but  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  college  lacking  endowment 
and  equipments  and  without  financial  prospects.  Yet  he  took  up  his  task, 
and  not  only  did  he  revolutionize  the  plans  of  Trinity  College,  but  the  ideas 
of  education  in  the  State,  v«o  that  the  University  and  other  colleges  broad- 
ened their  courses,  and  what  he  began  fourteen  years  ago  at  Trinity  has 
entered  into  the  plans  of  all  the  better  colleges  of  the  South,  and  has  become 
the  fixed  educational  policy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  To 
him  must  the  just  historian  accord  a  leading  place  in  all  the  advanced 
movements  of  education  among  us.  I  am  sure  that  your  Board  will  always 
esteem  him  as  the  founder  of  all  your  progress. 

The  College  was  moved  to  Durham  in  1892,  and  the  two  years  following 
the  removal  were  necessarily  full  of  the  confusions  incident  to  such  a 
change.  However,  this  embarrassment  had  passed  when  the  present  admin- 
istration began,  September,  1894.  The  problems  confronting  your  Board  at 
that  time  were  many,  but  they  were  free  from  complications  of  a  hurtful 
kind.  During  these  years  very  many  of  these  problems  have  been  solved, 
and  a  review  of  the  results  should  greatly  encourage  you  in  planning  for  the 
future. 
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TRINITY  PARK. 

Trinity  Park  first  contained  sixty-two  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  but 
within  the  past  two  years  it  has  been  increased  to  nearly  eighty  acres.  At 
the  opening  of  the  College  year  in  1894  the  Park  had  not  been  improved,  be- 
yond some  general  drives.  There  were  no  fences,  and  the  grounds  were  at  the 
disposal  of  a  careless  public.  During  the  past  seven  years  much  time  and 
large  means  have  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  surroundings  of 
the  College  In  an  extensive  grading  seventy  thousand  cubic  j^ards  of  earth 
have  been  moved,  drives  and  walks  have  been  located,  graded  and  macadam- 
ized, much  under-drainage  has  been  put  in,  fences  have  been  built,  the  large 
South  Gate  has  been  put  up,  hundreds  of  trees  and  flowers  have  been  planted, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  Park  has  been  sowed  in  lawn  grass.  The  Anne  Roney 
Plot  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  as  it  gives  a  most  attractive  front  to  the 
Washington  Duke  Building.  To  those  who  recall  the  unimproved  condition 
of  the  Park  at  the  time  it  became  the  site  of  the  College,  it  is  almost  impos 
sible  to  realize  the  great  changes  that  have  been  made  within  the  short 
period  of  seven  years.  A  large  group  of  friends  in  Durham  and  outside  of 
the  city  have  made  contributions  of  various  kinds  to  this  rapid  change ;  but 
the  chief  burden  has  been  borne  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke,  whose  ideas  of  beauti- 
ful surroundings  have  not  been  hindered  by  the  size  of  the  task,  or  the  cost 
of  it.  The  Trinity  student  has  the  comforts  that  belong  to  large  and  attrac- 
tive surroundings,  the  educating  results  of  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated. 

BUILDINGS, 

Seven  years  ago  the  College  owned  ten  buildings,  two  devoted  to  college 
work,  one  used  as  a  dormitory,  and  seven  residence  buildings.  There  are 
now  twenty  buildings,  ten  residences,  and  ten  devoted  to  teaching  purposes. 
The  new  library  building,  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  add  another 
building,  making  twenty-one  in  all.  Much  has  been  done  to  adapt  the 
original  buildings  to  the  growing  work  of  the  College.  The  Crowell 
Science  Hall  has  been  entirely  remodeled  on  the  interior,  while  all  of  the 
old  buildings  have  been  repainted.  The  new  buildings  that  have  been  con- 
structed are  the  Mary  Duke  Building,  the  Craven  Memorial  Hall,  the  Angier 
Duke  Gymnasium,  the  President's  residence,  the  High  School  building, 
and  four  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  students  at  the  High  School. 

LIBRARY. 

Prior  to  1894  the  College  had  not  made  any  great  efforts  to  build  up  a 
library.  The  two  literary  societies  had  made  commendable  efforts  to 
accumulate  libraries,  which  they  finally  combined  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  College.  Very  few  additions  were  made  to  this  collection, 
and  little  systematic  work  was  carried  on  through  the  library.  Under  the 
wise  and  energetic  direction  of  Dr.  John  S.  Bassett,  Manager  of  the  Library, 
and  his  associates  on  the  library  committee,  this  department  has  been 
organized,  the  books  have  been  catalogued,  and  the  library  has  become  the 
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center  of  all  lines  of  study.  Persistent  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets,  so  that  by  actual  count  the  College  library 
now  contains  15,000  bound  volumes  and  3,000  pamphlets.  The  Avera  col- 
lection of  Biblical  literature  has  been  added  since  1896,  and  each  year  there 
are  purchased  out  of  the  income  from  the  Avera  endowment  such  books  as 
are  necessary  for  the  advanced  work  in  Biblical  study.  A  large  collection 
of  early  English  literature  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke,  Very 
many  friends  have  donated  valuable  books  and  pamphlets,  and  in  some 
instances  private  libraries  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  college.  Besides 
these  the  college  has  annually  expended  all  available  funds  for  this  depart- 
ment in  the  purchase  of  books.  Perhaps  no  single  department  shows  more 
change  and  progress  than  the  library.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  most 
efficient  librarian  and  is  open  to  students  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  from  3  to 
5  p.  m.  and  from  7  to  10  p.  m.  During  these  hours  it  is  filled  with  students 
carrying  on  lines  of  investigation  under  the  direction  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  study.  The  courses  of  study  and  plans  of  work  are  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  facilities  of  the  library.  It  is  the  one  department  that 
measures  the  future  development  of  the  college.  So  vital  is  it  that  your 
Board  should  direct  every  effort  to  secure  its  rapid  growth.  The  room  in 
the  Washington  Duke  Building,  which  has  been  used  for  the  library,  has 
long  since  become  inadequate,  and  the  generous  gift  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke  of 
the  new  library  building  meets  our  greatest  need.  This  building  will 
be  a  model  in  beauty  and  convenience,  and  will  have  space  for  more  than 
100,000  volumes.  Besides  the  general  reading  room  and  stack  room,  it  will 
contain  the  historical  museum,  a  fire-proof  vault,  pamphlet  room,  cata- 
loguing room,  magazine  room,  and  seven  study  rooms  for  the  use  of 
professors  and  advanced  students. 

MUSEUMS. 

The  Historical  Museum  was  established  in  1894-5  by  Dr.  Bassett,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the 
College  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  society  to  collect  and  preserve  historical 
documents,  books,  papers,  pamphlets,  and  other  material.  The  room 
assigned  for  the  purposes  of  this  museum  has  been  filled  with  rare  and 
valuable  material,  and  larger  space  has  been  provided  in  the  new  library, 
which  is  in  course  of  construction. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences  had  its  beginning  in  a  few  specimens 
brought  from  the  old  college.  Of  the  mineral  specimens  less  than  fifty 
were  labeled,  and  none  of  the  few  biological  specimens  were  labeled,  while 
there  were  no  cases  in  which  to  display  even  this  small  collection.  Dr. 
Hamaker,  Professor  of  Biology,  with  the  co  operation  of  the  Science  Club, 
w^ithin  the  past  three  years  has  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  the  devel- 
opment of  this  museum.  A  number  of  cases  of  modern  design  have  been 
built  and  are  filled  with  specimens  which  Dr.  Hamaker  has  either  collected 
himself  or  secured  through  other  persons,  among  whom  Professors  Edwards 
and  Pegram  deserve  special  mention.    There  is  still  a  large  number  of 
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specimens  which  have  not  been  labeled  and  put  in  cases.  Among  these  are 
500  bird  skins  and  75  mammal  skins,  that  probably  make  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  State.  Your  Board  cannot  be  too  appreciative  of 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Hamaker  and  his  assistants  to  establish  and  develop  this 
department  of  the  college,  for  much  of  the  time  of  his  vacations  has  been 
given  to  this  work. 

SCIENTIFIC  EQUIPMENT. 

The  apparatus  for  the  study  of  science  was  not  only  small  and  old,  but 
was  limited  to  elementary  lines  of  work.  Two  years  ago  your  Board 
directed  the  purchase  of  the  class  and  amount  of  apparatus  necessary  for 
the  proper  study  of  the  sciences.  As  the  result  of  your  action,  by  purchase 
and  otherwise,  113,000  worth  of  apparatus  has  been  added  to  this  depart- 
ment of  work,  equipping  eight  laboratories— three  in  chemistry,  one  in 
biology,  and  four  in  physics  This  apparatus  was  selected  with  the  great- 
est care,  the  aim  being  to  secure  the  best  class  and  only  such  as  is  used  in 
the  accurate  study  of  the  sciences.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to 
give  you  in  this  report  anything  like  a  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus 
secured,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  relate  in  general  terms  the  marked  increase 
of  this  equipment. 

GYMNASIUM. 

The  Angier  Duke  G-ymnasium  was  built  in  1898-9,  and  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  more  than  two  years.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  it  there  was  no 
direct  effort  on  the  part  of  the  college  to  care  for  the  physical  development 
of  the  students.  The  gymnasium  is  admirably  planned  and  well  equipped 
for  its  work.  Besides,  ample  provisions  have  been  made  for  outdoor  ath- 
letics. All  of  this  equipment  has  been  secured  at  an  expenditure  of 
something  more  than  $12,000. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  growth  of  the  material  progress  of  the  college  must  be  mentioned 
the  High  School.  This  school  was  opened  m  the  fall  of  1898  It  has  seven 
buildings,  which,  with  their  furniture  and  other  equipments,  cost  more 
than  130,000.  Each  year  since  its  organization  there  have  been  additions 
to  its  equipment,  thus  increasing  its  facilities  for  work. 

ENDOWMENT. 

Five  years  ago  the  total  endowment  of  the  college  amounted  to  |22,500 
Since  then  it  has  grown  to  |333,750,  making  a  net  increase  of  $311,250.  Of 
this  amount  Mr.  W.  Duke  donated  |309,250.  Rev.  Jesse  A.  Cuninggim 
donated  $1,000  for  a  loan  scholarship,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Bass  donated 
11,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  Herbert  Bass  Scholarship.  Besides  these 
additions  to  the  endowment  fund,  the  North  Carolina  Conference  within  the 
past  two  years  has  established  a  loan  fund  amounting  to  $1,502.80,  and  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference  has  donated  |220.46  to  a  like  fund.  It 
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is  impossible  to  give  the  names  of  the  donors  to  these  endowments,  as  they 
represent  contributions  to  the  Twentieth  Century  offerings. 

There  have  been  large  improvements  that  belong  to  the  general  line  of 
repairs,  and  which  cannot  be  given  in  detail,  but  they  are  included  in  the 
valuation  of  college  holdings,  the  entire  amount  of  which  has  been  raised 
from  $200,000  to  $725,000  within  the  past  six  years. 

CHANGE  OF  DEGREES, 

The  internal  development  of  the  College  has  been  in  every  sense  most 
gratifying,  but  this  progress  cannot  be  estimated  in  mathematical  terms, 
and  it  is  not  so  apparent  to  the  public  as  the  material  progress  of  the  College. 
During  the  past  seven  years  all  the  courses  of  study  have  been  changed. 
Formerly  the  college  offered  three  undergraduate  degrees;  A.  B.,  Ph.  B., 
and  B.  S.  It  was  claimed  that  these  degrees  had  equal  ranking,  but  the  fact 
that  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  Ph.  B.  and  B.  S.  degrees  were  much 
below  those  for  the  A.  B.  degree  did  not  seem  to  support  the  claim.  With 
a  fixed  purpose  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  college,  and  knowing  from 
observation  that  the  B.  S.  degree  admitted  to  college  a  class  of  students 
who  were  not  prepared  to  do  college  work,  both  it  and  the  Ph.  B.  degree 
were  withdrawn.  For  the  A.  B.  degree  three  groups  of  studies  were 
arranged,  two  based  on  literature,  and  one  on  science.  This  reorganization 
of  courses  of  study  went  into  effect  six  years  ago,  and  the  results  of  the 
change  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Beginning  with  the  collegiate  year  1895-6  the  classes  in  preparatory 
work  were  discontinued.  This  policy,  together  with  the  withdrawal  of 
those  degrees  that  did  not  require  Latin  and  Greek  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  class,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  students.  During 
the  year  1894-5  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  students  were  enrolled,  while 
the  following  year,  1895-6,  the  enrollment  reached  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty- eight.  However,  it  was  the  purpose  of  your  faculty  to  put  the 
college  upon  a  sound  policy  and  commit  it  to  the  best  standards  of  work 
regardless  of  all  such  losses,  believing  that  education  is  more  a  quality 
of  training  than  it  is  a  matter  of  large  patronage.  There  were  those  who 
felt  anxious  as  to  the  outcome  of  this  radical  change,  but  there  was  at  no 
time  the  least  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  faculty  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
righteousness  of  the  step.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man class  have  been  advanced  since  1895-6  one  year  and  a  half  in  English, 
one  year  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  and  a  half  year  in  Mathematics  and 
History.  These  requirements  are  rigidly  enforced  by  entrance  examina- 
tions, except  when  the  applicant  presents  a  certificate  of  preparation  from 
some  accredited  school.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  College  to  accept  certificates 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  only  from  such  schools  as  have  well 
established  courses  of  study  and  a  record  that  assures  the  type  of  work 
done.    An  applicant  who  desires  to  enter  a  class  above  the  Freshman  class 
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will  be  examined  upon  all  or  any  of  the  preceding  courses,  unless  he  pre- 
sents a  certificate  from  some  college  of  approved  standing.  This  advance 
in  the  requirements  for  entrance  has  placed  the  college  in  a  position  to 
co-operate  with  the  secondary  schools  in  the  development  of  secondary 
education,  and  has  produced  a  unity  of  spirit  and  ideals  in  the  students. 

FACULTY  AND  ORGANIZATION, 

In  1894  5  the  Faculty  was  composed  of  nine  teachers:  one  in  English 
language,  one  in  Mathematics,  one  in  Philosophy,  one  in  Greek  and  French, 
one  in  History,  one  in  Political  Economy,  one  in  Latin  and  German,  and  two 
in  the  natural  sciences.  The  number  of  teachers  has  been  increased  to  eleven 
professors,  three  adjunct  professors,  one  instructor,  one  lecturer,  six  assist- 
ants, and  a  director  of  the  gymnasium,  making  in  all  twenty-three.  Of 
these,  three  are  employed  in  the  department  of  Biblical  literature,  three  in 
English  language  and  literature,  one  in  Mathematics,  two  in  History,  one 
in  Political  Economy,  one  in  Philosophy,  one  in  Greek,  one  in  Latin,  two 
in  French  and  German,  one  in  Biology  and  Geology,  three  in  Chemistry, 
three  in  Physics,  and  one  in  physical  instruction.  In  1894-5  the  College 
faculty  taught  the  preparatory  classes,  then  a  part  of  the  college  organiza- 
tion. This  work  has  been  organized  into  a  separate  school  in  which  six 
teachers  are  employed,  thus  employing  twenty -nine  teachers  in  the  same 
work  done  six  years  ago  by  nine,  making  a  net  increase  in  the  teaching 
force  during  six  years  of  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent.  The  institutions 
represented  in  the  two  faculties  are  Trinity,  Wolford,  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Wesleyan,  Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  Van- 
derbilt,  Kansas,  Cornell,  Tulane,  Columbia,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Leipzig.  Nineteen  of  the  twenty-nine  teachers  composing  the  two 
faculties  received  their  collegiate  training  at  Trinity.  The  large  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  represented  by  these  teachers  secures  for  the 
college  a  wide  spirit  of  scholarship,  thus  saving  the  ideals  of  intellectual 
and  moral  character  from  hurtful  provincialisms. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY, 

Courses  of  study  are  offered  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students. 
Previous  to  the  year  1895  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  given  to  non- 
resident students  who  had  done  satisfactory  work  in  prescribed  courses  of 
study.  For  sufficient  reasons,  it  was  determined  to  open  this  degree  only 
to  resident  students  who  have  taken  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  this  or 
other  colleges  of  like  grade.  The  degree  is  now  given  upon  the  completion 
of  five  courses  of  study,  four  to  be  selected  from  among  courses  offered  for 
graduates,  from  at  least  two  departments,  and  as  many  as  two  courses  to 
be  selected  from  one  department.  In  1895-6  one  graduate  student  was 
enrolled.  Since  then  the  enrollment  of  graduate  students  has  increased  to 
eighteen  Perhaps  no  other  single  change  in  the  policy  of  the  college 
promises  better  results. 
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The  number  of  courses  offered  in  1894-5  was  fifty-four,  all  undergradu- 
ate courses;  the  number  now  offered  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five — 
seventy-three  for  undergraduates,  fifteen  for  undergraduates  and  graduates, 
and  thirty-seven  for  graduates,  making  an  increase  of  seventy-one  courses 
of  study  within  the  past  six  years.  This  increase  is  distributed  among  the 
various  departments  as  follows :  Latin  eight,  Greek  four,  English  seven, 
Philosophy  eight,  History  four,  Political  Economy  four,  German  three, 
French  four,  Chemistry  three,  Astronomy  one,  Physics  ten,  Biology  four, 
and  Bible  eleven  This  is  a  total  increase  of  a  hundred  and  thirty- three 
and  a  third  per  cent.  This  large  and  rapid  growth  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  increased  facilities  for  work  supplied  by  the  fuller  equipment  of  the 
laboratories  and  the  library,  and  by  the  increase  in  the  teaching  force.  A 
quotation  from  the  report  handed  to  the  President  from  the  department  of 
Biology  will  convey  to  your  minds  a  clearer  impression  of  these  changes  as 
they  relate  to  this  single  department  of  work. 

"With  the  equipment  of  the  department  as  it  was  four  years  ago  only  the 
most  elementary  work  in  Biology  could  be  undertaken,  and  even  that 
could  be  carried  out  in  a  rather  unsatisfactory  fashion.  With  the  present 
equipment  courses  in  Histology,  Embryology,  Bacteriology,  and  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  in  original  research  can  be  carried  out  very  conveniently." 
Similar  quotations  could  be  given  from  the  reports  of  other  department^, 
but  this  will  serve  to  indicate  the  improvement  in  the  efficiency  and  scope 
of  the  work  done. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES, 

During  the  past  seven  years  there  have  been  organized  the  Science  club 
and  the  Current  Topics  club.  These  clubs  hold  monthly  meetings  at  which 
are  delivered  public  lectures  on  various  topics  of  interest .  Besides  these  lec. 
tures  there  is  a  course  of  lectures  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  The 
committee  having  charge  of  this  course  of  lectures  arranges  for  one  lecture 
a  month  to  be  delivered  either  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  by  some  ^ 
person  not  connected  with  the  College.  The  Historical  Society,  besides  the 
regular  monthly  lecture,  has  arranged  an  annual  Civic  Celebration,  at 
which  time  some  prominent  lecturer  is  brought  to  the  college.  The  Avera 
Bible  Lectures  were  organized  in  1896,  the  first  series  being  delivered  by 
Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan  in  the  month  of  April,  1897.  These  lectures  are 
delivered  biennially,  and  were  founded  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  McCullers  in  honor  of 
her  first  husband.  She  donated  a  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  divinity 
school  building,  but  the  former  administration  did  not,  for  some  reason, 
carry  out  this  plan ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  present  administration  she 
consented  to  devote  her  donation  to  the  foundation  of  these  lectures,  three 
series  of  which  have  been  delivered.  Annually  there  is  delivered  by  members 
of  the  faculty  courses  of  lectures  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  one  of  these 
courses  being  delivered  at  St.  Joseph  Church  for  the  colored  citizens  of 
Durham.  During  the  present  year  a  course  of  lectures  was  established  by 
the  College  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  will  be  annually  delivered  by  some 
member  of  the  faculty.    It  would  be  impossible  to  make  an  approximate 
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estimate  of  the  number  of  general  lectures  delivered  by  members  of  the 
faculty  at  various  places  in  this  and  other  States  within  the  past  seven 
years.  The  President  has  lectured  on  education  in  sixty-nine  of  the  ninety- 
seven  counties  of  the  State,  while  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  members 
of  the  Faculty  in  a  number  of  States.  This  general  review  will  indicate  to 
your  Board  the  efforts  that  have  been  and  are  being  made  by  the  college  to 
render  the  public  a  service.  This  review  does  not  take  into  account  the 
large  number  of  articles  that  have  been  written  by  members  of  the  faculty 
and  published  in  prominent  papers  and  magazines.  It  is  not  possible  to  do 
more  than  refer  in  this  indefinite  way  to  this  line  of  work. 

PROMINENT  LECTURERS. 

During  the  past  seven  years  much  has  been  done  to  bring  before  the 
students  prominent  lecturers,  among  whom  I  mention  Bishop  W.  W.  Dun- 
can, of  South  Carolina ;  Bishop  W.  A.  Candler,  of  Georgia ;  Bishop  R.  K. 
Hargrove  and  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  of  Tennessee ;  Bishop  E.  R .  Hen- 
dricks, of  Missouri ;  Chancellor  Kirkland,  of  Vanderbilt  University ;  Presi- 
dent E.  B.  Craighead,  of  Central  College,  Mo. ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Robins,  of  Georgia; 
Dr.  James  Atkins,  of  Tennessee;  Dr.  A.  Coke  Smith,  of  Virginia;  Dr.  W. 

B.  Smith,  of  Louisiana;  Bishop  Vincent,  of  New  York;  Prof.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  of  Alabama ;  Hon.  H.  G.  Connor,  of  North  Carolina ;  Dr.  J. 
D.  Hammond,  of  Tennessee;  Hon.  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Georgia;  Prof. 
Shailer  Matthews,  of  Chicago ;  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  of  New  York ;  Bishop 

C.  B.  Galloway,  of  Mississippi;  Mr.  H.  W  Mabie,  of  New  York,  and  others. 
By  this  plan  it  has  been  the  desire  of  the  present  administration  to  widen 
the  sympathies  of  the  College  and  keep  it  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced 
spirits  and  movements  of  the  age.  In  fact  it  is  a  fixed  faith  with  Trinity 
that  a  college  should  be  the  happy  meeting  ground  of  worthy  and  honest 
ideas  and  purposes  of  progress.  Your  Board  will  find  no  better  field  for  the 
investment  of  a  sum  of  money  than  this  line  of  work  offers,  and  the  admin- 
istration will  welcome  any  appropriation  you  may  feel  safe  in  making  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  prominent  men  to  lecture  in  some  of  the  courses  of 
lectures  maintained  by  the  college. 

GRADUATES. 

During  the  past  seven  years  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  students  have 
received  the  Bachelor's  degree,  sixteen  the  Master's  degree,  and  two  depart- 
mental certificates,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  The  average 
number  annually  receiving  the  Bachelor  s  degree  during  these  seven  years 
is  seventeen  and  four  sevenths.  During  the  seven  years  previous,  the  period 
of  Dr.  Crowell's  administration,  eighty-four  received  the  Bachelor's  degree, 
an  annual  average  of  twelve.  The  records  show  the  largest  number  of 
graduates  for  seven  consecutive  years  during  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Craven  in  the  period  including  1874  to  1880.  During  this  period  one 
hundred  received  the  Bachelor's  degree,  an  annual  average  of  fourteen  and 
two-sevenths.    During  this  last  named  period  the  State  University  was 
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virtually  closed,  and  competition  for  patronage  was  not  so  sharp.  It  is 
apparent  that  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates durmg  the  last  sabbatical  period  when  compared  with  former  like 
periods.  The  records  are  not  in  my  hands  from  which  to  make  a  compar- 
ison of  the  percentages  of  the  number  of  matriculates  who  have  graduated, 
but  doubtless  such  a  comparison  would  show  an  increase.  This  increase  in 
the  number  of  graduates  is  probably  due  more  largelv  to  the  high  entrance 
requirements  than  to  any  other  single  cause.  It  has  prevented  from  enter- 
ing college  those  applicants  whose  preparation  gave  no  hope  of  a  successful 
college  career. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  graduates  during  the  present  administration  of 
the  College.  Of  this  number  all  were  at  the  time  of  their  graduation 
church  members,  with  the  exception  of  not  more  than  five;  and  since 
graduation  all  have  entered  some  vocation,  or  are  fitting  themselves,  by 
further  study  for  their  vocations.  The  seventh  class  has  not,  of  course, 
entered  any  line  of  work,  and  the  following  tabulation  only  refers  to  the 
other  six  classes,  which  number  one  hundred  and  six  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  three  A.  B.  graduates.  Of  them  thirty-four  are  teachers,  twenty- 
three  are  preachers,  fifteen  have  gone  into  various  lines  of  business  seven  are 
doctors  or  are  studying  medicine,  seven  are  lawyers  or  are  studying  law, 
three  are  preachers  and  teachers,  ten  are  taking  graduate  literary  courses 
in  various  institutions,  one  is  an  electrical  engineer,  one  is  studying  elec- 
tricity, one  is  an  architect,  one  is  a  manufacturer,  two  ar©  farming,  and 
one  is  in  the  employ  of  the  government.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  six, 
twenty  eight  have  been,  or  are  arranging  to  enter  some  university  for 
graduate  work,  either  looking  to  some  literary  or  professional  degree. 
There  is  no  more  gratifying  indication  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
college  than  the  fact  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  six  classes  graduating 
within  the  last  seven  years  have  entered  the  larger  universities  of  this 
country . 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  old  records  of  the  college  show  that  during  the  year  1872-3  there  were 
matriculated  one  hundred  and  forty-three  students  in  both  the  college  and 
preparatory  departments.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  students  in  atend- 
ance  in  a  single  year  during  the  decade  between  1870  to  1880  so  far  as  the 
available  records  show.  The  largest  number  matriculated  in  one  year  during 
the  decade  of  1880  to  1890  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  in  the  college  and 
preparatory  classes  The  matriculations  of  both  the  College  and  High 
School  for  the  present  year  are  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  Seven 
years  ago  the  students  now  composing  the  Intermediate  and  Senior  classes 
of  the  High  School  would  have  been  entered  in  the  College,  and  those  in  the 
Junior  class  would  have  composed  the  sub-Freshman  class.  This  increase 
has  not  been  secured  by  any  methods  of  cheap  advertisement  and  question- 
able offers,  but  represents  a  healthy  growth  of  the  educational  sentiment  in 
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the  constituencj^  of  the  college.  The  increase  might  have  been  greater, 
but  it  would  have  been  at  the  expense  of  the  worthy  aims  of  the  college, 
and  the  outcome  would  have  been  extremely  hurtful, 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 

The  relation  of  the  students  to  the  life  and  growth  of  a  college  is  of 
prime  importance.  The  real  test  of  a  college  is  the  attitude  of  its  students 
to  its  spirit  and  policy.  Measured  by  this  standard  the  results  of  the 
present  administration  are  most  satisfactory.  With  the  exception  of  a 
single  student  there  has  not  appeared  any  spirit  of  disloyalty  to  the  regula- 
tions. There  has  been  a  steady  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  college  spirit, 
and  it  is  not  going  beyond  proper  bounds  to  state  that  no  Southern  college 
is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  loyal  esteem  of  its  students  than  is  Trinity. 
They  love  their  college  for  its  spirit  of  freedom,  its  generous  feelings,  its 
ceaseless  energy,  its  patriotic  bravery,  its  standards  of  education  and  its 
aggressive  positiveness.  These  are  the  things  to  which  they  feel  themselves 
committed  and  the  things  which  they  believe  Trinity  will  hold  without 
compromise. 

THE  CONFERENCES. 

The  College  is  under  the  care  of  the  North  Carolina  and  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conferences,  and  this  report  should  carry  a  candid  state- 
ment of  the  attitude  of  the  Conferences  to  the  College.  It  is  pleasant  to 
state  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  intense  growth  of  their  interest  and 
faith  in  their  college.  Their  reports  and  their  utterances  otherwise  aver 
their  loyalty  to  it.  The  hundreds  of  letters  addressed  to  the  President,  and 
now  on  file  in  his  office,  indicate  the  sincerest  co-operation  with  him  in  the 
policies  of  the  College.  It  must  be  stated  that  there  are  those  who  have  not 
CO  operated  with  the  Conferences  and  your  Board  in  the  development  of 
the  College;  but  the  number  has  been  very  small,  and  their  opposition  has 
been  of  no  special  consequence,  beyond  the  regrets  felt  by  the  friends  of  the 
College  that  there  should  be  one  who  even  felt  indifferent  to  the  growth  of 
Trinity.  Yet  the  College  has  its  chief  delight  in  the  thousands  of  loyal 
adherents  who  make  their  professions  of  esteem  in  deeds  that  advance  its 
cause.  It  is  a  common  assertion  by  those  who  know  the  life  of  the  Collej  e 
that  it  was  never  so  enthusiastically  esteemed  as  it  is  to  day. 

Your  college  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  entire  Methodist 
church,  and  hence  ^his  report  may  justly  refer  to  its  relation  to  Methodist 
colleges  in  the  South.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  far  behind  the  other  church 
colleges  in  its  equipments,  but  a  recent  examination  of  the  catalogues  of 
these  colleges  shows  that  Trinity  leads  them  in  entrance  requirements,  in 
the  number  of  teachers  composing  the  faculty,  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  courses  offered,  the  amount  of  endowments  and  annual  income,  value  of 
property  and  scientific  equipments.  It  is  third  in  the  number  of  students 
and  second  in  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  while  it  leads  in  annual 
expenditures  for  improvement  of  equipments.  It  is.  the  only  Methodist 
college  that  has  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
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Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  The  leaders  of  the  church  have  given 
many  expressions  of  interest  in  the  growth  of  your  college  and  asserted 
their  faith  in  the  leadership  it  has  taken  in  Southern  education. 

While  comparisons  are  not  usually  proper,  yet  there  are  circumstances 
that  make  them  admissible.  Among  the  leading  colleges  of  the  State 
Trinity  maintains  the  highest  entrance  requirements,  has  the  largest 
endowment,  the  greatest  valuation  of  holdings,  expends  annually  more 
on  improvements,  and  makes  the  smallest  charges  for  tuition.  By  rigidly 
maintaining  standards  and  requirements  Trinity  may  open  the  way  for  a 
general  advance  in  all  of  our  colleges;  for  while  it  may  seem  an  easy  task 
to  advance  courses  of  study  and  standards  of  work,  it  is  nevertheless  beset 
with  many  difficulties  that  even  imperil  the  patronage  and  support  of  a 
college,  and  only  the  most  persistent  effort  will  remove  the  timidity  that 
hinders  such  advances 

THE  SPIRIT  AND  PURPOSE, 

Colleges,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  character  and  this  character  is  not 
the  total  of  the  individuals  that  compose  their  faculties.  There  is  a  fixed 
set  of  ideas  that  enter  into  the  foundation  of  a  college  and  members  of  the 
faculty  serve  these  ideas  rather  than  create  them.  Trinity  College  is  com- 
mitted to  Christian  education  by  the  purposes  of  its  origin  and  maintenance, 
and  not  by  the  personal  belief  of  any  man  who  serves  it.  The  character  of 
your  college  is  a  positive  one  that  makes  it  aggressive  in  its  efforts  to 
develop  the  best  interests  of  society.  It  claims  freedom  to  do  its  work.  If 
it  is  to  be  of  any  real  force  in  education  and  in  society,  it  must  be  free. 
This  idea  cannot  receive  too  much  emphasis  in  the  education  of  the  South. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  class  of  men  to  drive  the  colleges  into 
a  servile  silence,  or  make  them  do  service  in  the  promulgation  of  partisan 
notions.  An  intimidated  college  cannot  educate.  College  men  must  have 
open  fields  if  they  are  expected  to  find  truth,  and  they  must  breathe  an  atmos- 
phere of  freedom  if  they  are  expected  to  love  it.  Otherwise,  the  college 
man  will  be  a  trimmer,  a  doubter,  a  trickster,  and  a  positive  danger  to 
society.  No  valid  reason  can  be  given  to  excuse  colleges  from  a  just  share 
of  responsibility  in  the  burdens  of  society.  If  they  are,  as  they  claim  to  be, 
superior  centers  of  unprejudiced  knowled..e,  are  they  not  responsible  to 
society  to  the  extent  of  their  supposed  superiority  ?  Does  superior  knowl. 
edge  exempt  men  from  tasks  ?  The  fact  that  many  will  criticise,  others 
will  denounce,  and  others  still  will  persecute  the  colleges  that  give  an  open 
voice  of  help  in  the  conflicts  of  politics,  industry,  philosophy,  theology,  and 
wherever  there  may  be  conflict,  is  no  excuse  for  silence,  unless  colleges 
are  willing  to  profess  cowardice  under  shameful  circumstances.  During 
the  past  fifty  years  of  political  and  social  revolutions  and  readjustments  in 
the  South  the  colleges  have  rendered  only  a  secondary  help,  and  have  been 
most  silent  when  other  men  have  been  most  agitated.  The  record  is  not  a 
brave  one.  Editors  and  public  speakers  have  borne  the  heavy  burdens  of 
all  this  strife,  while  the  college  representatives  have  lectured  on  innocent 
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occasions  upon  Grecian  art  and  Roman  antiquities.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  should  work  with  all  the  people  while  the 
college  professor  nurses  a  few  of  their  sons.  Men  have  been  slow  to  give 
their  money  to  southern  colleges,  and  why  should  they  have  been  other, 
wise?  They  made  their  fortunes  in  a  world  of  toil,  a  world  in  which  they 
saw  all  kinds  of  men  toiling,  and  only  incidentally  met  the  college  professor. 
Colleges  cannot,  and  should  not,  expect  to  get  money  from  the  world  they 
will  not  serve  when  service  is  most  needed.  Let  colleges  lay  off  their 
coats,  defy  all  kinds  of  hardships  and  persecutions,  and  toil  with  the  banker 
to  make  his  bank  safer ;  work  with  the  manufacturer  to  keep  his  machinery 
in  motion;  contend  with  the  merchant  to  secure  a  fair  market;  burn  his 
midnight  lamp  with  the  editor  to  save  the  government  from  the  hurt  of 
false  doctrines  and  evil  men;  join  with  the  collier  in  his  efforts  to  feed  and 
educate  his  child;  and  stand  by  the  laborer  that  his  day  may  be  full  of 
sunshine.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  thej^  receive  a  glad  division  of  the 
world's  wealth.    The  claim  to  gifts  must  be  founded  in  ser\ice  given. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  the  prominent  aim  of  the  present  administra- 
tion has  been  to  put  Trinity  in  the  most  responsible  relations  to  societv, 
and  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  social  forces.  In  assuming  to  carry  out  this 
policy  it  was  clearly  understood  that  traditions  were  against  such  an  aim, 
and  that  opposition  would  be  encountered,  but  such  opposition  could  but 
be  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  reformation.  Colleges  have  been  silent  so 
long  that  their  right  to  speak  is  denied,  and  can  only  be  regained  by  a 
brave  assertion  of  it.  Your  college  is  in  better  condition  to  make  this  con- 
tention than  other  colleges,  and  this  puts  on  it  the  obligation  to  make  the 
contention.  In  carrying  out  this  purpose  the  President  has  had  the  fullest 
CO  operation  of  the  Faculty,  as  well  as  your  Board,  for  which  he  wishes  to 
record  his  appreciation.  The  students  have  responded  with  the  most  cor- 
dial sympathy,  and  the  patrons  of  the  College  have  supported  the  policy. 
As  the  result  of  it  the  leaders  of  business  and  those  who  labor  most 
earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  society  value  the  efforts  of  Trinity  to  put 
colleges  forward  as  positive  factors  in  all  worthy  progress.  The  inculcation 
of  this  faith  and  spirit  in  the  students  will  give  to  the  State  a  citizenship  of 
sane  leaders,  generous  and  tolerant  in  their  feelings,  progressive  men  of  busi- 
ness, lovers  of  truth,  and  conservators  of  liberty.  Upon  men  of  this  sort  the 
security  of  the  nation  must  rest.  Such  a  type  will  not  spring  up  sponta- 
neously, but  can  only  come  as  the  product  of  determined  labor.  It  is  well 
that  this  idea  should  be  made  so  prominent  in  the  first  report  of  the 
President  in  the  twentieth  century.  The  State  whose  charter  we  hold  and 
under  whose  protection  we  labor;  the  Nation  whose  great  arms  hold  these 
commonwealths  in  one  national  body  and  which  pledges  every  life  for  their 
protection ;  the  Church  w^hose  name  we  bear  and  whose  faith  we  represent — 
all  have  the  right  to  demand  serious  plans  and  positive  men  from  us,  and  a 
faithful  response  to  these  expectations  should  always  employ  the  fullest  of 
your  resources.  Your  college  is  committed  to  these  things,  and  I  beg  to 
ask  that  at  all  times  your  Board  shall  support  it  in  realizing  its  aims. 
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A  summing  up  of  these  changes  shows  the  following  results :  The  Park 
has  been  improved  at  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money;  ten  new 
buildings  have  been  added;  the  Library  has  been  organized,  the  books 
catalogued,  a  librarian  put  in  charge  of  it,  and  the  number  of  volumes  have 
been  doubled;  the  Historical  Museum  has  been  established;  the  Scientific 
Museum  has  been  organized  and  many  new  specimens  of  considerable  value 
have  been  secured,  labeled,  and  put  in  cases;  three  Laboratories  have  been 
equipped  with  modern  apparatus  in  the  department  of  Chemistry,  one  in 
Biology,  and  four  in  Physics ;  the  Angier  Duke  Gymnasium  has  been  built 
and  equipped;  the  High  School  has  been  established;  the  endowment  has 
been  increased  $311,250.00;  to  the  loan  fund  has  been  added  ?  1,723. 26; 
while  the  total  valuation  of  the  entire  property  has  been  raised  to 
$725,000.00,  which  does  not  include  the  new  library  building;  the  courses 
of  study  have  been  re  arranged,  the  lower  degrees  withdrawn,  the  entrance 
requirements  have  been  raised  more  than  a  full  year,  seventy-one  new 
courses  of  study  have  been  added,  the  graduate  department  inaugurated, 
twenty  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  faculties,  the  Avera  Department  of 
Biblical  study  has  been  organized,  the  Avera  Lectures  established,  the 
Science  club,  the  Current  topics  club,  the  Faculty  Lectures,  and  the  Char- 
lotte Lectures  inaugurated ;  a  large  number  of  prominent  men  have  lectured 
to  the  College;  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  have  received  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  sixteen  have  received  the  Master's  degree,  and  two  have  received 
departmental  certificates;  the  college  spirit  of  loyalty  has  grown  among 
students  and  friends;  and  the  aims  and  faith  of  the  College  have  taken 
positive  form  and  become  distinctively  set  before  the  public. 

This  notable  progress,  worthy  of  your  fullest  and  sincerest  gratitude  to 
the  Providence  whose  hand  has  protected  the  college  and  whose  spirit  has 
inspired  its  zeal,  has  been  made  possible  by  the  untiring  benevolence  of 
Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  and  his  worthy  father,  Mr.  W.  Duke,  whose  life  is 
coming  to  its  close  in  the  shadow  of  a  college  the  life  and  destiny  of  which 
have  been  "changed  by  the  product  of  his  hands  and  the  generosity  of  his 
heart.  The  administration  wishes  to  record  its  indebtedness  to  these  men 
who  have  never  been  slow  to  hear  of  Trinity's  needs  and  have  never  hesi- 
tated to  contribute  to  its  progress.  Their  benevolences  have  been  the  free 
expression  of  an  inspiration,  and  their  loyalty  to  education  has  been  proved 
by  the  highest^tests. 
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Report  of  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trustrees  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  and  worth  of  Dn  John  C*  KiI§fo, 
President  of  Trinity  College  for  the  past  seven  years^  which 
said  report  was  unanimously  adopted  June  4^  i90t* 

V.  BALLARD, 

Secretary  of  Board* 

As  Trustees  of  Trinity  College  we  desire  to  express  to  you  our  deep  appre- 
ciation of  your  service  to  this  institution  during  the  past  seven  years.  We 
believe  that  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  bring  about  what  is 
set  forth  in  your  sabbatical  report.  And  while  we  are  conscious  that  many 
men  and  many  forces  have  contributed  to  this  supreme  accomplishment,  we 
wish  to  record  it  as  our  conviction  that  your  leadership  and  your  untiring 
efforts  and  dominant  personality  are  the  explanation  of  this  remarkable 
progress.  Whatever  mistakes  you  have  made  are  lost  in  the  perspective  of 
seven  years  in  the  splendid  achievements  of  Trinity  College. 

We  are  not  unmindful  at  this  hour  of  the  work  of  your  colleagues  to  which 
you  refer  so  generously  in  your  report — the  work  they  have  done  in  the 
maintenance  of  high  ideals  of  scholarship  and  in  projecting  a  movement 
tending  toward  the  most  significant  and  far  reaching  eduqational  reforms. 
But  they  realize  and  we  realize  that  but  for  your  co  operation  and  leadership 
these  things  would  not  have  been  possible.  You  stand  committed  to  the 
most  modern  standards  and  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  perseverance  and 
independence  in  making  a  high  educational  policy  possible. 

We  would  express  at  this  time  our  appreciation  of  the  ever  increasing 
loyalty  of  the  student  body  to  which  you  refer;  they  have  been  true  to  their 
college  in  hours  of  crisis  and  have  caught  the  spirit  of  its  ideals.  It  is  to 
your  own  example  of  unswerving  loyalty  and  of  boundless  enthusiasm  that 
this  is  due — your  independence  and  integrity  of  character  have  made  you 
the  leader  of  your  boys. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  express  in  adequate  terms  our  appreciation  of  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Washington  Duke  and  his  sons;  their  spirit  of  consecra. 
ted  wealth  and  their  response  to  the  needs  of  this  institution  are  things  that 
have  gone  into  the  higher  life  of  this  college,  and  of  the  Southern  States. 
We  believe  that  to  their  confidence  in  you,  to  their  friendship  for  you,  to 
their  belief  that  the  education  for  which  you  stand  is  an  essential  thing  in  a 
nation's  life— to  these  things  may  be  attributed  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
past  seven  years. 

Nor  do  we  forget  at  this  time  the  great  constituency  that  Trinity  has  in 
the  people  of  this  and  other  states,  those  men  and  women  who  believe  in 
this  institution  and  have  faith  in  all  the  work  of  the  future.  To  your  in- 
spiring leadership  is  due  the  fact  that  during  the  past  seven  years  an  ever 
increasing  constituency  has  been  strengthened  in  their  faith  and  awakened 
to  a  more  enthusiastic  devotion. 
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Faithful  in  the  details  of  administrative  work,  wise  in  the  management  of 
the  resources  of  the  college,  patient  in  the  faith  you  have  had  in  the  pro- 
cesses that  make  for  the  future,  skillful  in  the  management  of  men,  you 
have  been  indeed  a  President  of  whom  we  are  proud  and  to  whom  we  are 
profoundly  grateful.  And,  perhaps,  the  highest  of  all  vour  services  is  that 
you  have  produced  in  the  faculty,  in  the  student  body,  and  in  the  friends  of 
this  college  a  spirit  of  independence  and  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  truth  that 
will  have  its  influence  in  shaping  the  life  of  the  future  in  this  State  and 
country. 

JAS.  H.  SOUTHGATE, 

Committee. 
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Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  annual  report  of 
the  President  of  Trinity  College  for  the  year  1901-1902. 

It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  in  very  many  respects  the  present  year 
has  been  marked  by  notable  advances.  Three  hundred  and  four  stu- 
dents have  matriculated  in  the  two  schools,  174  in  the  College  and  130 
in  the  High  School.  These  students  come  from  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  and  Japan, 
which  fact  indicates  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  College,  shows 
that  Trinity  is  entering  a  period  of  larger  usefulness,  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  delocalized  in  its  influences.  The  creation  of  an  institution 
of  learning  for  the  south-eastern  states  is  a  work  worthy  of  persistent 
effort;  and  it  now  seems  evident  that  your  College,  by  the  laws  of 
natural  selection,  is  becoming  such  a  centre  of  education.  This  will 
unify  social,  industrial,  political,  and  religious  sympathies,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  creating  in  the  single  man  a  concern  for  all  men  in- 
stead of  an  interest  in  a  few  men. 

Of  the  174*  students  in  the  College  159  are  undergraduate  students, 
coming  from  the  following  preparatory  schools : 


Gibson  High  School   3 

Branham  &  Hughes,  (Tenn.)   1 

Franklin  High  School   3 

Atlantic  Collegiate  Institute   2 

Horner  Military  Academy   2 

Greensboro  Female  College   2 

Monroe  Graded  School   3 

Salem  High  School   1 

Beaufort  High  School   1 

Louisburg  Female  College  •.   2 

Greenville  Male  Academy   1 

Turlington  Institute....   2 

Webb  School,  (Tenn.)   2 

Belwood  Institute   2 

Albemarle  Graded  School   2 

Japan   4 

Statesville  Academy   1 


*In  the  list  of  students  given  in  the  catalogue  for  1901-1902,  there  is,  by- 
mistake,  the  repetition  of  one  name,  and  the  omission  of  three  names  that 
properly  belong  in  the  list.  The  name  of  Gilbert  Harmer  Smith  appears  in  the 
list  of  Sophomores  as  well  as  in  the  list  of  Juniors,  where  it  properly  belongs. 
The  name  of  James  Wardlaw  Scroggs  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  Seniors,  and 
the  names  of  Linville  Laurentine  Hendren  and  Lloyd  Ardrey  Rone  from  the  list 
of  graduate  students. 
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Norwood  High  School   1 

Carlisle  Fitting  School,  (S.  C.)   2 

Readeland  Academy   1 

Locust  Dale  Academy   1 

Piedmont  High  School   1 

Trenton  High  School   2 

Hertford  Academy   1 

Union  Home  School   1 

Trinity  High  School   2 

Fishbnrn  Military  Academy   2 

Taylorsville  Collegiate  Institute   1 

Ridgeway  High  School   1 

Durham  Graded  School  23 

Lenoir  College   1 

Weaverville  College   3 

Southern  University,  (Ala.)   2 

Plymouth  High  School   1 

Concord  High  School   4 

Ormondsville  High  School   3 

Goldsboro  Graded  School   3 

Raeford  High  School   1 

Hodges  School   2 

Cary  High  School   2 

Trinity  Park  High  School  37 

Morganton  Academy   2 

Roxboro  Institute   2 

King's  Mountain  High  School   2 

North  Carolina  College   2 


Winston  Graded  School  

Tarboro  Military  Academy  

Caldwell  Institute  

Wilmington  High  School  

Charlotte  Graded  School  

High  Point  Graded  School  

Denver  Academy  

Bramwell  Graded  School,  (W.  Va  ).. 

Littleton  High  School  

Peoples  &  Morgan,  (Tenn.)  

Franklin  Academy,  (Va.)  

Oakland  High  School  

Oak  Ridge  Institute  

Wilson  Graded  School  

University  of  the  South  

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

Salisbury  Graded  School  

Bingham  School  


Total. 


159 
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An  analysis  of  this  list  shows  that  62  came  from  private  academies, 
36  from  graded  schools,  10  from  other  colleges,  47  from  church  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  4  were  prepared  for  college  in  Japan.  Of  the  36  stu- 
dents coming  from  the  graded  schools,  23  were  prepared  in  the  Durham 
graded  schools,  leaving  1 3  from  other  graded  schools.  Of  the  47  coming 
from  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  church,  37  come  from  Trinity  Park 
High  School.  Two  of  the  remaining  10  were  prepared  at  the  Carlisle 
Fittmg  School,  in  South  Carolina,  leaving  4  from  the  preparatory  schools 
of  the  church  within  the  two  North  Carolina  Conferences  Of  these,  2 
were  prepared  at  Trinity  High  School,  3  at  Weaverville  College,  1  at 
Oakland  High  School,  and  2  at  Belwood  Institute. 

A  study  of  these  statistics  shows  the  very  great  value  of  Trinity  Park 
High  School  to  the  College.  Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  matriculates  in  the  College  were  prepared  at  this  school,  and  yet  the 
first  class  graduated  from  it  are  now  Juniors.  It  is  very  probable  that 
within  the  past  three  years  the  Trinity  Park  High  School  has  placed  a 
larger  number  of  students  in  colleges  than  any  other  high  school  in 
North  Carolina.  This  is  attributable  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  this  school  to  prepare  men  for  college  work,  and  this  aim  is  kept 
constantly  before  its  students,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  create  in  them 
a  large  educational  desire.  A  high  school  failing  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  is  only  incidentally  a  preparatory  school  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  fact  that  a  course  of  study  in  any  given  school  is  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  prepare  a  student  for  entrance  into  the  Freshman  class 
of  a  college  does  not  constitute  the  school  a  preparatory  school  It 
must  create  the  desire  in  the  student  for  taking  a  college  course,  just  as 
it  is  one  of  the  high  missions  of  the  college  to  create  in  its  graduates  a 
desire  to  take  a  university  course.  Perhaps  this  is  the  weakest  point  in 
Southern  education,  and  is  the  chief  obstacle  against  which  higher  ed- 
ucation must  continuously  contend.  The  chief  claim  to  educational 
commendation  of  a  preparatory  school  must  rest  upon  the  number  of 
vigorous  and  ambitious  stud'^nts  it  can  create  and  send  on  to  the  higher 
spheres  of  educational  work. 

Within  the  two  North  Carolina  Conferences  there  are  ten  or  more 
academies  and  secondary  schools  under  the  control  and  patronage  of 
the  church.  The  chief  argument  set  forward  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  schools  has  been  their  necessity  and  value  to  a 
central  college.  The  phrase  "feeders  of  Trinity"  has  been  accepted  as 
good  reason  for  this  policy.  Yet  the  matriculations  in  the  College  show 
that  only  eight  students  come  from  these  ten  or  more  schools.  Just 
whether  these  secondary  schools  of  the  church  are  represented  by  a 
large  number  of  students  in  other  colleges,  or  whether  the  graduates 
from  these  secondary  schools  stop  when  they  finish  the  courses  in  these 
schools,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  facts  before  me.  In  either  case 
they  would  not  be  meeting  the  ends  for  which  they  were  organized.  If 
such  schools  are  to  contribute  to  higher  education  in  some  central  col- 
lege, two  things  must  be  emphasized :  First,  the  central  college ;  second, 
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the  value  of  higher  education.  For  a  secondary  school  of  the  church  to 
make  no  effort  to  create  in  its  students  a  desire  for  higher  education 
and  a  regard  for  the  college  they  represent,  cannot  be  defended  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  logic  set  forth  for  their  existence. 

Estimated  from  the  register  of  Trinity  College,  the  graded  schools  are 
not  producing  that  type  of  educational  sentiment  upon  which  higher 
education  must  rest  and  develop.  Of  the  36  students  coming  from  the 
graded  schools,  23  are  from  the  graded  schools  in  Durham,  l^^aving  18 
from  other  graded  schools.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  graded 
schools  are  permeated  with  the  idea  that  they  do  not  stand  in  any  posi- 
tive relation  to  higher  education,  and  leave  their  graduates  to  settle 
this  question  according  to  their  own  taste.  This  may  not  be  the  case, 
but  evidently  there  is  some  difficulty  worthy  of  attention  and  correct- 
ion. It  may  lie  in  the  student  or  the  parent,  or  in  some  other  influence, 
but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  the  mission  of  a  school  to  at- 
tempt the  correction  of  every  influence  that  hinders  in  its  community 
the  healthful  growth  of  a  sentiment  for  higher  education. 

Sixty-two  students  come  from  private  academies.  Some  of  these 
academies  are  owned  and  controlled  by  individuals,  while  others  repre- 
sent a  community  interest,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  this  is  the  class 
of  schools  from  which  higher  education  gets  its  largest  sympathies  and 
patronage.  The  tendency  just  now  is  to  give  less  support  to  this  class 
of  schools  than  was  formerly  given  them.  The  worst  educational 
calamity  that  could  befall  the  South  would  be  the  injury  of  this  class  of 
schools,  and  any  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State  or  the  church  that 
hinders  instead  of  cultivating  the  development  of  these  preparatory  in- 
stitutions, must  be  regarded  as  injurious  to,  if  not  destructive  of,  the 
prospects  of  higher  education.  While  in  general  terms  a  college  should 
be  interested  in  any  effort  to  educate,  business  wisdom  as  well  as  social 
duty  demands  that  it  should  be  mostly  interested  in  that  which  secures 
the  highest  and  best  education.  Not  only  should  Trinity  sympathize 
with  the  private  preparatory  schools,  but  it  should  render  direct  service 
to  their  growth.  This  can  be  done  by  strictly  maintaining,  as  is  now 
the  policy  of  the  College,  high  entrance  requirements,  which  will  keep 
the  College  from  drawing  students  out  of  the  preparatory  schools  be- 
fore they  are  fitted  for  their  work.  Not  only  should  this  policy  be 
maintained  in  the  College,  but  it  should  be  proclaimed  by  every  friend 
and  supporter  of  Trinity  College.  The  pulpit  should  be  called  upon  to 
assist  in  creating  a  sentiment  that  will  co-operate  with  the  development 
of  the  private  secondary  schools. 

CLASS  ROOM  WORK* 

From  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  I  have  gratifying  reports. 
While  there  has  been  a  small  class  of  students  who  have  not  worked 
well,  nevertheless,  the  great  majoritv  of  the  students  have  worked  well. 

I  regret  to  report  that  Dr.  W.  P.  Few,  Professor  of  English,  was 
forced  to  give  up  his  work  in  January  on  account  of  his  eyes.    This  was 
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a  clear  loss  to  the  working  forces  of  the  College.  However,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  part  of 
his  work  by  the  middle  of  April.  Aside  from  this,  the  health  of  the 
Faculty  has  been  good. 

I  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  supply  for  the  present  year  the  place  of  Prof. 
Durham,  to  whom  your  Board,  at  its  last  session,  gave  a  year's  leave  of 
absence.  So  that  the  courses  offered  in  his  department  have  not  been 
given  during  the  present  year.  They  will  be  resumed  upon  his  return 
from  England. 

Prof.  Dowd,  head  of  the  department  of  Political  Economy,  requested 
at  your  last  meeting,  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  which  you  granted.  A 
few  weeks  later  he  deemed  it  wise  to  resign  his  chair  in  the  College. 
It  was  impossible  to  secure  a  person  fitted  to  take  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment at  that  time.  However,  the  College  was  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  unite  the  department  of  Political  Economy  with  the  department  of 
History,  Dr.  Bassett  taking  charge  of  the  courses  in  Economy,  while 
Mr.  Boyd  was  elected  Adjunct  Professor  of  History.  This  arrangement 
has  worked  admirably.  However,  it  was  not  designed  to  be  permanent, 
and  hereafter  the  departments  will  stand  separate  as  formerly. 

GENERAL  WORK  OF  THE  FACULTY, 

The  College  should  not  confine  its  work  to  the  class  room  and  the 
student  body,  but  should  seek,  to  make  contributions  to  the  intellectual 
growth  of  the  public.  The  mission  of  education  is  a  universal  mission. 
It  has  therefore  been  a  constant  aim  of  the  Faculty  of  Trinity  College 
to  touch  general  life  at  as  many  points  as  possible.  During  the  past 
year  many  articles  have  been  published  by  the  members  of  the  Faculty, 
in  the  leading  magazines  and  journals  of  the  country;  besides,  very 
many  lectures  have  been  made  on  various  subjects,  at  points  not  only  in 
North  Carolina  but  in  other  states.  The  demand  for  such  service  is  al- 
ready more  than  can  be  met.  The  most  notable  example  of  this  class 
of  work  done  by  your  Faculty  is  the  life  of  Byrd,  edited  by  Dr.  Bassett, 
of  the  Department  of  History,  and  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
This  is  a  startling  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  South,  and  has  met 
with  most  favorable  commendations.  Trinity  College  is  thus  striving 
to  fill  the  mission  of  a  college  to  the  public,  which  has  too  long  been 
neglected. 

COLLEGE  LECTURES. 

There  was  organized  a  year  ago  a  course  of  lectures,  to  be  delivered 
annuUy  by  some  member  of  the  College  Faculty  in  the  city  of  Char- 
lotte. This  was  the  first  effort  to  extend  by  this  method,  the  benefits 
of  the  College  to  the  public.  The  success  of  these  lectures  has  been 
highly  gratifying.  During  the  present  year  the  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Dr.  Mims.  He  met  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  Faculty  to  organize  similar  courses  of  lectures  at  other  points 
within  the  State,  and  the  results  in  Charlotte  encourage  such  a  move 
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ment.  Very  much  of  this  class  of  general  work  is  done  by  the  Faculty 
through  the  various  organizations  of  the  College.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  your  College  to  extend  its  life  and  influences  as 
far  as  possible,  and  thus  make  it  represent  not  merely  technical  scholar- 
ship, but  those  general  ideas  which  enter  into  the  life  of  the  general 
public. 

LOAN  FUNDS. 

Among  the  serious  problems  of  education,  there  is  none  more  deli- 
cate and  complicated  than  the  wise  bestowment  of  benefactions  for  the 
assistance  of  students  who  may  not  be  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an 
education.  A  benefa<"tion  that  multiplies  beneficiaries  is  essentially 
hurtful.  A  true  edcucational  policy  must  educate  in  everything  and 
and  by  every  method.  A  thoughtless  charity  should  find  no  place  in  an 
educational  policy.  It  should  be  the  constant  aim  to  make  men  self- 
sustaining,  and  to  lift  the  beneficiary  class  into  the  class  of  benefactors. 
The  unwise  use  of  monetary  assistance  is  already  manifesting  itself  in 
an  increasing  tendency  to  put  education  upon  the  list  of  charities.  This 
growing  sentiment  is  working  incalculable  harm  to  that  class  of  second- 
ary schools  which  not  only  seek  to  educate  but  are  the  source  of  support 
to  those  who  manage  them.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  higher 
education  gets  from  this  class  of  schools  its  largest  support,  and  yet 
these  schools  are  being  called  upon  to  render  monetary  assistance  to  the 
public  which  is  clearly  out  of  proportion  to  their  revenue. 

After  a  close  observation  of  the  effects  of  such  assistance  upon  stu- 
dents, I  am  prepared  to  say  that  in  many  instances  it  fails  of  its  best 
intentions.  There  is  a  class  of  students,  even  ministerial  students,  who 
accept  the  benefactions  of  an  institution,  without  showing  a  disposition 
to  economize  and  otherwise  show  their  appreciation  of  help.  In  the 
disbursement  of  such  benefactions  a  rigid  and  discriminating  policy 
must  be  followed. 

The  Loan  Funds  of  the  College  have  increased  to  |54,010,73  From  this 
amount  35  students  have  been  assisted  during  the  present  year.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  render  this  assistance  in  keeping  with  the  wise- 
est  benevolence.    However,  some  blunders  may  have  been  made. 

The  regulations  governing  scholarships,  which  cover  tuition,  and  in 
some  instances  tuition  and  room  rent,  besides  privately  endowed  schol- 
arships, have  worked  well  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  and  with 
proper  care  may  continue  to  be  a  wise  policy  of  aiding  worthy  young 
men.  But  nothing  should  ever  be  done  to  encourage  dependence,  or 
the  growing  spirit  of  taking  the  financial  burden  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  home  and  the  student.  Such  a  policy  would  work  incalculable 
harm  to  society,  and  produce  a  spirit  of  dependence  upon  benefactions 
rather  than  that  rugged  spirit  of  independence  out  of  which  come 
the  productive  forces  of  a  country. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

During  the  present  year  the  publications  of  the  College  have  main- 
tained their  usual  high  standard.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Bas- 
sett,  Professor  of  History,  a  new  journal  has  been  started,  entitled 
The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  The  aim  of  this  journal  is  wider  than 
the  College,  but  is  another  effort  of  Trinity  College  to  develop  in  the 
South  a  literary  spirit  and  to  secure  a  medium  through  which  there 
may  be  an  honest  and  free  discussion  of  serious  questions  by  serious 
men. 

ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

All  of  the  organizations  of  the  College  have  been  well  managed  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  Probably  the  interest  in  the  literary  societies  is 
not  as  intense  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  However,  this  tendency  against 
literary  societies  is  not  peculiar  to  Trinity  College,  but  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  a  large  use  of  the  libraries  and  reading  rooms  of  the  College. 
Yet  any  falling  oft"  of  interest  in  the  literary  societies  is  to  be  deplored. 
While  they  may  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  world  at  large,  they 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  and  development  of  gifts  in 
students  which  prepare  them  for  rendering  serious  service  to  the  public 
in  after  days. 

MATERIAL  EQUIPMENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  well  as  my  pleasure,  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion annually  to  the  increase  of  the  material  equipments  of  the  College. 
It  is  with  gratification  that  I  state  to  you  thai  the  present  year  has 
marked  a  larger  improvement  in  this  respect  than  any  previous  year 
during  my  connection  with  the  College.  At  your  last  meeting  you 
ordererd  that  October  3  of  each  year  should  be  observed  as  Benefactor's 
Day,  which  order  was  observed  for  the  first  time  on  the  third  day  of 
October,  1901.  On  this  occasion  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix,  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  delivered  an  address  in  Craven  Memorial  Hall,  after 
which  the  President  of  your  Board,  Mr.  James  H.  Southgate,  announced 
the  following  gifts : 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  from  Mr.  Washington  Duke  for  the  in- 
stallment of  a  heating  plant. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  from  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  for  a  new  dormi- 
tory. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  from  Mr  J.  B.  Duke  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  Library. 

Messrs.  B.  N.  and  J.  B.  Duke— 6  8-10  acres  of  land,  value  $6,820.00. 
A  pavilion  to  be  built  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stagg. 

A  loan  scholarship  of  $1,000.00,  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Flowers. 
North  Carolina  Conference— To  the  General  Loan  Fund  $1,527.90. 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference — To  the  General  Loan  Fund, 
$220.46. 
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To  the  Physical  Laboratory,  gifts  aggregating  something  more  than 
$300.00. 

In  addition  to  these,  1000  volumes  have  been  given  to  the  Library. 
Mr.  B.  N.  Duke — Permanent  Improvements  at  Trinity  Park  High 
School,  1648.70. 

Miscellaneous — A  number  of  Handsome  Portraits  and  Photographic 
Views,  donated  to  Trinity  Park  High  School. 

The  new  heating  plant  has  been  installed.  It  is  the  most  improved  hot 
water  system  and  is  duplicated  in  boilers  and  engines,  and  heats  the 
Epworth  Hall,  the  Washington  Duke  Building,  the  Craven  Memorial 
Hall,  the  new  Library,  the  new  Dormitory,  the  Crowell  Science  Hall, 
and  the  Angier  Duke  Gymnasium.  Besides,  it  is  intented  to  install  a 
duplicated  electric  plant  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the  heating  plant. 
It  was  necessarv  to  construct  a  new  engine  house  to  accommodate  this 
plant.  In  this  new  building  are  also  three  new  laboratories  arranged 
for  the  department  of  Physics,  which  add  necessary  room  to  this  de- 
partment. At  present  there  are  some  deficiencies  in  this  plant,  but  they 
are  covered  by  the  contract  which  was  made  with  the  firm  who  built 
the  plant,  and  the  College  is  protected  against  these  deficiences.  How- 
ever, when  these  corrections  shall  have  been  made  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  heating  plant  should  not  be  a  gratifying  success.  Our  experi- 
ence with  it  promises  all  that  we  may  expect. 

The  new  dormitory  which  is  now  in  course  of  construction  has  been 
modeled  after  the  best  type  of  college  dormitories  It  will  contain 
room  sufficient  to  accommodate  sixty  students,  and  is  built  in  suites 
containing  two  bed  rooms,  a  sitting  room,  private  bath  room,  lavatory 
and  closet.  The  entire  building  is  divided  into  three  departments,  so 
that  the  disadvantages  of  one  large  building  are  removed  This  new 
building  is  also  arranged  for  social  organizations  of  the  College,  con- 
taining large  dining  hall,  reception  hall,  two  parlors,  and  a  private 
chamber.  This  arrangement  will  meet  a  social  necessity  which  has  de- 
veloped in  the  College. 

The  new  Library  building  was  begun  last  July.  It  was  hoped  that  it 
could  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  college  year,  but  very 
many  delays  and  a  very  severe  winter  have  made  this  impossible.  How- 
ever, the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  beginning  of  the 
next  college  year.  I  need  not  attempt  in  this  report  a  description. 
Your  Board  will  visit  it,  and  I  am  sure  will  be  more  than  gratified  with 
its  appearances  and  arrangements. 

The  pavilion  presented  by  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stagg,  and  placed  on  the  east 
side  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  Duke  Building  is  a  great  ornament  to 
the  Park,  and  is  one  of  those  expressions  of  high  culture  and  unselfish 
benevolence  worthy  of  the  descendant  of  our  great  benefactor,  Mr. 
Washington  Duke.  For  these  and  all  other  benefactions  you  will  make 
proper  acknowledgements  and  express  proper  appreciation. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library.  Your  manager.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Bassett,  reports  that  the  work  in  the  Library  during  the  present 
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year  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  gift  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  which  I  have  referred,  made  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Duke  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  is  one  of  the  wisest  benfactions  ever  made  to  the  College.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  greatest  care  is  being  observed  in  the  expendi  - 
ture  of  this  amount,  and  only  the  most  advantageous  class  of  books  will 
be  purchased.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  will  be  the  value  of 
these  books  to  the  educational  work  of  the  College.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  build  up  a  great  Library  and  thus  furnish  to  the  students  of 
all  the  South  an  opportunity  to  make  investigations  and  carry  on  special 
lines  of  work.  If  this  can  be  done  this  Library  will  become  the  Mecca 
of  Southern  educators  and  through  this  the  College  will  be  able  to  be- 
stow a  great  benefaction  upon  all  our  section  of  the  country. 

Very  much  work  has  been  done  on  the  Park,  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  detail  this  work,  but  your  Board  will  observe  these  improvements. 
Other  additions  to  the  various  departments,  such  as  the  historical  muse- 
um, the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  laboratories,  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  describe  at  any  length.  I  suggest,  however,  that  your 
Board  appoint  a  committee  to  visit  these  departments,  and  report  any 
suggestions  which  they  may  deem  wise  to  make. 

ATHLETICS, 

Among  educators  there  is  a  disagi  eement  as  to  the  effect  of  college 
athletics  upon  the  student  life.  There  are  wise  men  who  regard  inter- 
collegiate games  as  hurtful.  There  are  wise  men  who  regard  them  as 
helpful.  These  two  classes  may  never  be  brought  to  agreement.  However, 
it  seems  evident  that  some  form  of  athletics  will  exist  in  colleges.  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  recent  report,  gives  a  detailed 
study  of  the  effects  of  athletics  upon  the  attendance  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  concludes  from  this  study  that  neither  athletic  triumph  nor 
defeat  adds  anything  to  the  attendance  of  the  University.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  success  in  athletics  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  a  college.  There  is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  as  a  matter 
of  fact  success  in  athletics  does  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  students, 
and  even  if  it  did,  an  appeal  to  such  a  motive  would  be  an  appeal  to  a 
very  doubtful  motive,  and  in  the  end  must  do  more  harm  to  education 
than  it  can  possibly  do  good.  There  is,  however,  a  place  in  college  life 
to  be  filled  by  healthful  athletics,  and  should  college  sports  do  no  more 
than  give  relaxation  from  high  intellectual  tension  they  would  be 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

To  save  college  athletics  from  professionalism,  dishonest  dealings, 
and  in  the  end  moral  hurt,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  problems.  Stu- 
dents have  been  anxious  to  win  in  contests,  and  college  authorities  have 
submitted  to  this  anxiety,  if  indeed  they  have  not  nursed  it.  Under 
this  strain  the  most  questionable  methods  have  been  employed,  and  even 
falsehoods  perpetrated.  Personally,  t  have  never  regarded  it  dishonor- 
able to  employ  men  on  college  teams,  and  to  pay  them  salaries  for  their 
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labors,  but  I  deem  it  the  highest  dishonor,  and  the  most  unpardonable 
falsehood  to  deny  or  in  any  way  cover  the  fact  that  men  are  employed. 
I  do  not  think  the  employment  of  men  wise  and  beneficial  to  a  college 
C'-^mmunity,  and  when  an  institution  employs  men  on  teams  it  should 
frankly  state  that  they  are  employed,  and  while  such  a  team  would  not 
represent  pure  college  athletics,  it  would  not  represent  dishonest  and 
false  college  athletics. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  your  Board  that  Trinity  College,  Wake  Forest, 
Guilford,  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  and  some  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  two  years  ago  formed  themselves  into  a  State 
Athletic  Association  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  developing  pure  col- 
lege athletics.  To  the  regulations  of  this  Association  each  of  these  Col- 
leges has  strictly  adhered,  and  there  has  been  marked  improvement  in 
athletic  spirit  and  the  moral  results  from  athletic  sports.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  under  such  guarded  protection,  athletics  should  not  be 
made  profitable  in  college  life.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  during  the 
present  athletic  season  the  teams  representing  Trinity  College  have  had 
gratifying  success  in  their  contests,  and  good  has  resulted  to  the  College. 
There  doubtless  are  problems  yet  to  be  solved,  but  they  are  of  a  type 
that  may  be  solved  by  the  administrations  of  the  colleges.  Within  the 
Athletic  Association  of  North  Carolina  is,  no  doubt,  the  purest  college 
athletics  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  States.  To  this  also  the  authori- 
ties of  the  institution  should  give  their  cordial  support,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  its  success. 

NEW  DEPARTMENTS, 

In  February  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke  gave  to  the  College 
annually  the  interest  on  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  establish- 
ment of  four  new  chairs.  It  is  recommended  that  new  chairs  be  estab- 
lished in  the  departments  of  Political  Economy,  Germanic  Languages, 
Romance  Languages,  and  Applied  Mathematics,  which  will  complete 
the  organization  of  the  College  department  Your  Board  has  so  fre- 
quently been  the  recipients  of  the  rich  benefactions  of  the  Duke  family 
that  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  of  this  gift  of  Mr.  B.  N.  Duke. 
However,  its  significance  cannot  be  stated  in  words.  It  is  a  gift  which 
makes  the  ideals  of  your  work  possible  and  forces  the  College  to  find  its 
future  development  in  lines  of  special  work.  For  unselfishness,  general 
patriotism,  a  love  of  education,  a  fidelity  to  Trinity  College,  a  faith  in 
the  South  and  a  holy  ambition  for  Southern  youths,  the  Duke  family  by 
their  gifts  to  and  toils  for  Trinity  College  have  showed  themselves  lead- 
ers worthy  of  the  esteem  of  all  honest  and  sincere  men,  and  of  the  pro- 
foundest  esteem  of  the  authorities,  students,  and  friends  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. But  for  the  benevolence  of  their  hearts,  your  institution,  with  all 
its  worth  to  Southern  life  and  its  significance  in  Southern  history, 
would  have  been  impossible. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  your  Board  for  its  great  generosity 
manifested  to  me  as  your  servant  in  the  action  at  your  last  session  in 
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voting  me  a  leave  of  absence  and  a  trip  to  Europe.  Your  generosity 
greatly  embarrassed  me.  I  did  not  then,  and  I  do  not  now,  feel  that  it 
was  deserved,  and  it  was  my  wish  and  intention  to  decline  your  gener- 
ous proposition.  Yet  the  persistency  with  which  the  Board  urged  the 
vacation  and  a  trip  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  decline.  I  wish  now 
to  record  my  thanks  for  your  kindly  thoughts  of  me,  not  only  manifest- 
ed in  this  act,  but  manifested  in  the  loyal  support  and  co-operation 
which  I  have  received  at  your  hands  in  all  efforts  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
your  rapidly  growing  institution,  and  I  pledge  to  you  the  sincerest  ef  - 
forts  to  develop  your  College  along  all  lines  worthy  of  your  aims. 

My  absence  from  the  College  during  the  present  year  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  efficiency  of  the  College  Faculty.  The  administration  of 
discipline  during  my  absence  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Prof,  Pegram, 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  and  all  correspondence  and  business 
affairs  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Few,  of  the  Department 
of  English,  and  Prof.  R.  L.  Flowers,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
These  gentlemen  had  the  earnest  co-operation  of  other  members  of  the 
Faculty.  Their  zeal  and  wisdom  in  the  management  of  the  Institution 
was  not  only  successful  but  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  lay  me  under  last- 
ing obligations  to  them,  and  I  wish  to  record  my  thanks  to  them  for 
their  generosity  to  me  personally,  and  also  to  commend  to  your  grati- 
tude the  extra  labors  which  they  so  voluntarily  accepted  and  wisely 
discharged. 

The  thanks  of  your  Board  are  due  also  Mr.  J.  E.  Stagg,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Toms,  and  Prof.  C.  W.  Edwards  for  special  labors  in  connection  with 
the  building  that  has  been  done  during  the  present  year.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  rendered  invaluable  services  not  only  to  their  counsel  but 
by  their  immediate  oversight  and  direction,  and  the  success  of  all  this 
work  is  largely  due  to  the  cheerful  interests  which  they  have  taken  in  it. 

You  have  great  reasons  for  thankfulness,  faith  and  hope.  In  the 
wisdom  of  a  kind  Providence  you  have  been  made  guardians  of  an  in- 
stitution the  power  of  which  you  cannot  measure,  and  the  value  of 
which  you  cannot  estimate.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  wisdom  you 
have  manifested  in  the  direction  of  Trinity  College,  and  I  c®ngratulate 
the  public  upon  having  a  Board  of  Trustees  who  are  ever  jealous  for 
the  life  and  growth  of  the  institution  whose  destinies  they  direct. 

With  gratitude  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

JNO.  C.  KILGO. 


SR^ejDorf  of  the  President  of 
KJruiiti^  ^olle^e  to  t/ie  ^B^ard 
of  ^rusteeSy  ^^/^y  fsty  1903. 


Report  of  the  President  of  Trinity  College  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


Gentlemen:— The  President  of  the  college  has  the  honor 
to  submit  to  you  his  official  report  for  the  academic  year 
1902-'03. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  enrolled  in  the  college  and  Attendance 
Trinity  Park  High  School  364  students,  203  in  the  college 
and  161  in  the  high  school.  This  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  18  per  cent  over  the  preceding  academic  year.  Among 
the  students  in  attendance  during  the  current  year  are  repre- 
sentatives from  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  New  York,  Califor- 
nia, and  Japan.  The  increase  in*  the  attendance  upon  a 
college  may,  or  may  not,  indicate  a  healthy  growth  of 
education.  If  methods  are  employed  that  appeal  to  other 
than  the  purest  educational  motives,  or  if  the  standards  of 
entrance  are  lowered,  and  special  courses  greatly  multiplied, 
which  make  possible  the  admission  of  a  class  of  students 
who  are  unfit  for  college  work,  then  the  increase  cannot  be 
regarded  as  indicative  of  educational  progress.  If,  however, 
the  increase  comes  through  proper  standards  and  methods 
of  work,  it  does  indicate  a  healthy  growth  of  a  desire  for 
college  training. 

There  has  been  at  Trinity  a  constant  strengthening  rather 
than  relaxation  in  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  college 
and  in  the  quality  of  work  done  in  college.  Therefore  the 
increase  in  attendance  is  cause  for  congratulation.  It  not 
only  indicates  that  there  are  more  young  men  in  college,  but 
that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  young  men  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  prepare  themselves  properly  for 
successful  college  work.  The  faculty  has  added  geometry  to 
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the  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics.  However,  this 
requirement  will  not  go  into  effect  till  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  1904-'05. 
Schoo^s*^'^^  There  is  no  doubt  that  progress  has  been  made  in  primary 
and  secondary  education;  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
progress  and  improvement  fail  to  conserve  all  the  good  that 
belonged  to  former  systems  and  methods.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  methods  and  aims  of  *'the  old  log  school 
house"  and  the  text-books  used  in  them,  in  spite  of  glaring 
deficiencies,  produced  results  of  the  highest  worth  in  the 
education  of  youth.  The  student  entering  college  to-day 
lacks  the  power  of  close  and  persistent  application  to  a  task 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  results  aimed  at  by  the  old-time 
school  teacher. 

It  may  be  impossible  to  point  out  fully  the  causes  of  this 
lack;  but  a  radical  change  has  come  into  the  modern  methods 
and  doctrines  of  education,  which  doubtless  has  some  impor- 
tant bearing  on  this  evident  loss.  Formerly  education  was 
regarded  as  a  serious  and  difficult  task.  The  idea  of  work 
was  kept  prominentl^'^  before  the  mind  of  the  youth  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  undertake  difficult  tasks.  To  succeed  at 
an  agreeable  task  was  never  thought  to  be  as  commendable 
as  to  overcome  a  hard  one.  The  modern  idea  is  opposed  to 
this  view.  It  is  now  claimed  that  study  can  and  should  be 
made  a  pleasant  occupation,  thus  creating  a  love  for  knowl- 
edge and  the  pursuit  of  it.  So  the  idea  of  work  has  given 
way  to  the  idea  of  play  ,  and  the  taste  instead  of  the  welfare 
of  youth  is  consulted  in  deciding  the  subjects  they  should 
study.  Such  a  radical  change  must  affect  the  character  of 
students.  The  effort  to  make  easy  all  text-books,  recita- 
tions, and  study  fails  to  produce  that  toughness  of  mental 
character  which  gave  the  college  student  of  twenty  years  ago 
a  disposition  to  persist  and  overcome  difficulties.  Parents 
become  easy  prey  to  the  discontent  of  a  son  who  wishes  to 
change  a  course  of  study  for  no  better  reason  than  that  an 
easier  course  may  be  found.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  with 
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the  primary  and  secondary  schools,  for  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  overcome  in  college  the  habits  formed  in  earlier  training. 

Another  loss  is  a  worthy  ambition  to  succeed.  Education 
is  being  confined  to  the  development  and  training  of  the 
memory,  reason,  and  imagination,  leaving  out  the  quicken- 
ing of  those  noble  impulses  that  fix  the  aims  and  furnish  the 
energy  of  conduct.  The  frequent  exhortations  of  the  old 
teacher,  the  proverbs  of  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  and  the 
moral  lessons  contained  in  other  text-books  appealed  to  the 
young  mind  and  heart,  and  through  them  were  awakened 
impulses  that  coveted  large  success.  The  moral  flabbiness  of 
to-day  is  evidenced  in  the  large  number  of  college  students 
who  are  satisfied  to  work  at  a  passing  point  and  who  regard 
it  as  a  hardship  to  be  called  on  to  do  any  unnecessary  study. 
No  amount  of  information  can  overcome  this  loss  of  well 
ordered  and  healthy  ambition,  and  until  it  is  again  made  a 
prominent  aim  in  all  early  training,  education  must  show 
less  profitable  results  than  are  justly  expected  of  it. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  changes  in  group  C,  leading  Changes  in 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  courses  of  study  now  ^ 
offered  in  this  group  lead  to  electrical,  mechanical,  and  civil 
engineering,  and  they  are  intended  for  students  who  wish  to 
fit  themselves  for  university  degrees  in  engineering.  Hitherto 
the  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees  have  not  sufficiently 
served  students  who  wish  later  to  do  scientific  work  in  a 
university.  Recognizing  this  lack  the  faculty  deemed  it  wise 
so  to  rearrange  this  group  of  studies  as  to  supply  the  needs 
of  intending  students  of  engineering.  The  entrance  require- 
ments to  group  C  are  identical  with  those  for  entrance  into 
either  group  A  or  group  B. 

The  establishment  of  separate  departments  of  German  and  Additional 
of  Romance  languages,  and  the  addition  of  another  profes-  ^®P^^^"^ 
sor  to  the  department  of  mathematics  have  enlarged  the 
number  of  courses  of  study  which  are  now  offered  by  the 
college.   By  completing  ten  courses  a  year,  it  would  now 
require  a  student  sixteen  years  to  complete  all  the  courses 
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of  study  offered  by  the  college.  In  the  two  upper  classes, 
especially  in  the  senior  class,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  a 
strong  class  organization,  owing  to  the  wide  differences  in 
the  election  of  courses  of  study.  It  is  impossible  to  schedule 
all  the  classes  within  five  days,  so  it  is  now  necessary  to 
include  six  days — morning  and  afternoon — in  the  school 
week.  It  is  even  necessary  to  have  some  of  the  graduate 
classes  meet  in  the  evening. 

The  present  teaching  force  is  still  barely  large  enough  to 
do  the  work  of  the  college.    The  department  of  history 
especially  needs  an  additional  man,  and  if  the  income  of  the 
college  were  sufficient  this  addition  ought  to  be  made. 
Library  fj^e  new  library  building  was  formalh^  opened  February 

23.  A  large  audience  from  many  parts  of  the  state  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  thus  showing  the  general  interest 
felt  in  this  new  enterprise  of  the  college.  The  addresses  of 
the  evening  have  been  printed  in  a  special  publication  which 
also  contains  cuts  of  the  building,  of  Mr.  James  B.  Duke,  the 
donor,  and  Mr.  Page,  who  gave  the  dedicatory  address. 
The  removal  of  the  books  from  the  room  in  the  Duke  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  library  to  the  new  building,  and 
the  arrangement  of  them  and  the  large  accessions  of  new 
books  have  been  heavy  and  tedious  tasks.  Dr.  Bassett,  man- 
ager of  the  library,  has  given  his  personal  attention  to  this 
work,  which  has  entailed  upon  him  much  extra  labor.  It 
will  require  much  time  and  labor  fully  to  establish  the  system 
adopted  by  the  library  management,  and  extra  assistance 
should  be  added  to  the  present  library  force  till  the  organi- 
zation is  completed. 

During  the  year  ending  May  1, 1903,  5,002  bound  volumes 
and  713  pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  collection,  making 
a  total  of  26,784  books  and  pamphlets  now  in  the  library. 
In  the  expenditure  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars  donated  by 
Mr.  James  B.  Duke  for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  the  greatest 
care  has  been  taken.  The  head  of  each  department  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  books  which  he  deemed  necessary  to  carry 
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on  properly  the  courses  of  study  offered  in  his  department. 
From  these  Hsts  the  library  committee  made  out  their  orders, 
thus  securing  the  books  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  college 
work. 

Besides  the  donation  of  Mr.  Duke,  Miss  Anne  Roney,  of 
Durham,  gave  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
Shakspere  collection.  In  this  collection  are  twenty -five  rare 
editions  of  Shakspere.  The  orders  that  have  been  placed  for 
this  collection  will,  when  received,  give  to  the  college  a  very 
rare  collection  of  books  on  this  subject,  which  will  serve  as  a 
standard  for  future  collections,  as  well  as  a  standard  by 
which  a  student  may  measure  the  magnitude  of  a  subject. 
A  correct  ideal  of  the  magnitude  of  some  one  subject  will 
more  rapidly  develop  correct  standards  of  scholarship  than 
can  be  developed  by  a  vague  notion  of  the  importance  of 
many  subjects. 

Many  donations  have  been  made  by  friends  of  the  library, 
and  the  interest  in  its  rapid  development  is  growing  among 
the  friends  of  the  college.  It  is  the  vital  point  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  college,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease rapidly  the  number  of  books.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
the  great  effect  that  has  been  produced  in  the  spirit  and 
work  of  students  by  the  enlarged  library  facilities.  The 
building  and  opening  of  the  library  is  the  most  notable 
event  that  has  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  college  and 
will  create  a  new  epoch  in  its  life. 

The  Avera  Bible  lectures  were  delivered  March  31  and 
April  1  and  2  by  Bishop  Alpheus  W.  Wilson,  LL.  D.,  of  Balti- 
more. Large  crowds  attended  these  lectures,  and  the  value 
of  the  Avera  lecture  foundation  to  the  college  community  and 
general  public  was  made  more  apparent.  They  drew  many 
visitors  from  various  parts  of  this  and  other  states.  Besides 
this  series  of  lectures,  addresses  have  been  given  during  the 
year  by  Bishop  W.  W.  Duncan,  LL.  D.,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
William  Garrott  Brown,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Page,  of  New  York,  Judge  Armistead  Burwell,  of  North 
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Carolina,  ex-Goveraor  Candler,  of  Georgia,  and  Rev.  J.  M. 
Lander,  of  Brazil.  The  various  clubs  of  the  college  have 
kept  up  their  lecture  courses,  while  members  of  the  faculty 
have  lectured  at  various  places  in  this  and  other  states. 
Professor  Durham  v^as  appointed  to  deliver  the  series  of 
Charlotte  lectures,  but  on  account  of  sickness  was  unable  to 
keep  his  engagement. 
Ministerial  It  is  customary  in  American  colleges,  especially  in  those 
under  the  control  of  the  churches,  to  require  no  tuition  fees 
of  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry.  This  is  a  tradi- 
tional custom,  not  without  justification;  for  the  ministry  is 
so  related  to  the  public  welfare  that  the  public  has  felt  it  a 
privilege  to  assist  in  bearing  a  part  of  the  expense  of  minis- 
terial education.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  Trinity 
College  to  charge  no  tuition  fees  of  ministerial  students.  This 
policy  will  probably  continue,  and,  for  certain  reasons,  should 
continue;  but  there  are  reasons  why  greater  safeguards 
should  be  thrown  around  this  benevolence.  These  reasons 
concern  both  the  college  and  the  student  receiving  such  aid. 
Hitherto  candidates  for  the  ministry  have  been  required  to 
give  their  notes  to  the  college,  and  the  notes  are  cancelled 
if  they  enter  the  regular  pastoral  work  within  three  years 
after  leaving  college.  These  notes  are  without  security,  and 
when  young  men  fail  to  keep  their  contract  to  enter  the 
pastorate,  there  is  no  way  to  collect  the  principal  of  the 
note,  for  the  disposition  that  caused  the  failure  to  enter  the 
pastorate  is  not  attended  with  a  debt-paying  sensitiveness. 
The  law  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  requires  that  all  appli- 
cants for  admission  as  ministerial  students  to  any  of  the 
colleges  under  the  management  of  the  church  shall  first  be 
recommended  by  the  district  board  of  education  of  the  dis- 
trict from  which  the  applicant  comes;  but  this  law  is  gener- 
ally disregarded.  Whether  this  indicates  an  indifierence  on 
the  part  of  the  church  to  the  sanctity  of  college  benevolences 
or  indifference  to  safeguards  of  the  ministry,  may  not  be  dis- 
cussed, but  the  records  of  the  college  show  that  too  large  a 
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number  of  young  men  are  abusing  this  benevolence.  More 
than  30  per  cent  of  young  men  whose  notes  for  tuition  as 
ministerial  students  are  now  held  by  the  treasurer  have 
neither  entered  the  pastorate  nor  paid  their  obligations, 
though  the  time  limit  has  expired.  Such  examples  do  not 
add  to  the  sanctity  and  good  name  of  the  ministerial  calling. 

If  the  college  pays  out  of  its  income  the  tuition  fees  of 
ministerial  students,  the  church  should  claim  the  right  to  ^ 
protect  the  college  against  these  hurtful  tendencies.  The 
majority  of  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  do  not  pur- 
sue their  courses  of  study  to  graduation,  while  very  many 
pursue  only  special  courses  that  suit  their  tastes.  Young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry  who  do  not  take  the  time  to 
complete  their  courses  of  study  expose  the  college  to  unfor- 
tunate criticisms.  It  might  be  a  wise  policy  to  grant  free 
tuition  only  to  those  who  take  regular  courses  of  study  and 
pursue  them  to  graduation. 

Within  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  a  striking  Decrease  in 
decrease  in  the  number  of  young  men  entering  the  ministry,  stuTe^nts^for 
and  this  tendency  is  reflected  in  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  Ministry 
the  number  of  men  entering  colleges  with  the  ministry  in 
view.   This  tendency  is  not  so  marked  in  the  South  as  it  is 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  yet  in  the  South  it  is  sufiicient 
to  attract  the  attention  of  churchmen.   While  it  is  not  the 
work  of  colleges  to  select  the  callings  of  their  graduates,  it 
is  within  their  mission  to  make  it  easy  for  them  to  enter  any 
of  the  noble  and  honorable  vocations  to  which  they  may  be 
called  or  feel  inclined.    There  should  be  nothing  in  higher 
education  to  turn  the  sympathies  of  young  men  from  the 
Christian  ministry. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  coincidence  that  few,  if  any,  candidates 
for  the  ministry  come  from  the  large  and  prominent  city 
churches,  in  which  the  Sunday  School  and  other  societies  are 
most  fully  organized  and  operated.  There  may  be  no  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  in  this  coincidence:  there  may  be 
some  such  relation.    It  is  possible  to  employ  methods  in 
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Biblical  study  which  do  no  more  than  impress  the  mind  with 
the  historical,  literary,  and  idealistic  value  of  the  Bible,  and 
thus  fail  to  produce  deep  spiritual  impressions  and  effects. 

While  there  are  no  statistics  at  hand  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, yet  a  general  observation  leads  to  the  belief  that  this 
decrease  in  ministerial  candidates  is  to  some  extent  due  to 
the  secular  spirit  of  early  education.  In  the  free  common 
and  graded  schools  of  the  state  the  ideals,  spirit,  and  aims 
are  civic,  not  religious.  The  early  impressions  made  on  the 
minds  of  boys  and  young  men  do  not  direct  them  towards 
religious  subjects.  It  is  extremely  rare  that  a  ministerial 
student  comes  from  the  public  graded  schools.  Formerly 
family  instructions  and  parental  concern  were  greater  factors 
in  education  than  they  are  at  the  present  time;  and  directly, 
or  indirectly,  the  early  education  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  church,  and  these  preserved  in  the  minds  of  the  youth 
religious  impressions  and  sympathies.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  public  vSchools  to  give  special  attention  to  religious  work, 
and  while  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  a  decrease  in  the  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  yet  this  decrease,  doubtless,  may  find 
a  partial  explanation  in  the  secular  influence  of  their  aims 
and  ideals. 

Decline  in  There  has  been,  within  recent  years,  a  steady  decline  of 
the  Classics  interest  in  the  study  of  the  classics.  The  ordinary  college 
curriculum  requires  Latin,  at  least  through  the  sophomore 
class,  of  all  candidates  for  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  Greek 
may  be  substituted  by  German  and  French.  Latin  has  held 
its  place  by  force.  This  fact  is  made  evident  by  the  very  few 
students  who  elect  it  in  those  years  when  it  is  not  required. 

Several  influences  may  enter  into  the  causes  of  this  decline 
of  interest  in  classical  study.  Two  may  be  mentioned. 
Doubtless  the  methods  of  teaching  the  classics  drive  young 
students  from  them.  There  is  not  any  great  difference  be- 
tween the  methods  of  the  college  and  the  methods  of  the 
high  school  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Too  much 
time  is  given  to  syntax  and  textual  criticism,  and  too  little 
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attention  to  reading  the  literature  for  literary,  philosophical, 
and  historical  purposes.  The  average  student  tires  of  syntax 
and  finds  a  vexing  burden,  without  proper  returns,  in  this 
method  of  studying  the  classics.  At  his  first  opportunity  he 
discards  them.  There  are  a  few  students  who  take  interest 
in  the  closer  criticisms  and  mechanical  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  they  form  the  exceptions,  and  are  not  of  sufiicient 
number  to  maintain  the  popularity  of  the  classics. 

The  other  cause  is  the  modern  emphasis  put  on  practical 
and  industrial  education.  The  claim  made  for  this  *'new 
education"  is  a  dangerous  half  truth.  Especially  is  its 
antagonism  to  liberal  education  to  be  condemned  as  a  hurt- 
ful assumption.  If  the  whole  of  human  life  were  compre- 
hended in  industrial  achievement,  the  theory  would  have 
much  to  commend  it.  But  human  life  is  made  up  of  wide 
and  varied  sympathies  and  duties,  including  social,  civic,  and 
religious  tasks,  all  of  which  demand  men,  in  whatever  indus- 
trial sphere  they  may  move,  who  are  versed  in  history, 
literatures,  and  philosophies.  Mechanics  never  made  a 
nation,  nor  can  industries  alone  maintain  a  nation.  Wealth- 
makers  are  not  the  supreme  necessities  of  a  nation.  They 
must  exist,  but  never  as  an  end.  Wealth  is  an  instrument 
by  which  a  broad-souled  man  is  aided  in  attaining  a  full  life. 
Yet  this  doctrine  of  industrial  education  has  doubtless  put 
the  classics  under  popular  ban,  affecting  to  call  them  ''the 
useless  dead  languages."  When  American  youth  lose  every 
interest  except  interest  in  money -making,  America  will  have 
buried  its  last  hope.  The  education  that  seeks  to  destroy 
all  the  nobler  sympathies  in  the  interest  of  making  money 
will  not  only  destroy  every  wide  use  of  money,  but  all  the 
elements  of  a  nation's  glory  and  life. 

During  the  year  36  students  have  been  granted  loans  from 
the  loan  fund,  while  136  have  received  assistance  in  other 
ways.  The  opportunity  to  borrow  money  is  not  without 
dangers;  however,  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  unneces- 
sary loans.    Including  the  income  from  endow^ments,  all  of 
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which  is  expended  for  the  benefit  of  students,  more  than 
$37,000.00  have  been  given  away  by  the  college  during  the 
current  year.  As  a  public  benefactor  the  college  has  no 
superior  among  the  educational  institutions  in  the  state, 
and  it  has  a  right  to  expect  due  consideration  from  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  Heating  The  new  heating  plant  which  was  installed  two  years  ago, 
has  been  operated  during  the  year.  This  is  the  first  full  year 
that  it  has  been  in  operation  and  a  detailed  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  your  Board.  The  Duke  Building,  the  Ep worth 
Hall,  the  Memorial  Hall,  the  Library,  the  New  Dormitory, 
and  Cro well  Science  Hall  are  heated  from  the  central  station. 
The  space  heated  by  the  new  system  is  fully  twice  as  great 
as  that  heated  by  the  old  system.  However,  not  more  than 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  heat  brings  the  college  any 
income,  the  larger  amount  being  used  to  heat  halls  and 
buildings  from  which  no  rent  is  received.  The  past  winter 
has  been  comparatively  mild,  and  the  severest  tests  of  the 
plant  could  not  be  made.  No  weakness  in  the  construction 
or  the  material  used  in  the  construction,  has  been  observed. 
The  following  table  of  statistics  will  give  you  all  necessary 
information. 


No.  Days. 

Mean 
Temp'rat'e 
at  6  a.  m. 

No.  Lbs.  Coal 
Consumed. 

No.  Hours 
Run. 

No.  Lbs. 
Coal  per 
Hour. 

7 

44 

17,800 

49 

363 

23 

50 

67,650 

176 

378 

29 

36 

140,400 

395 

353 

31 

32 

148,297 

430 

343 

28 

37 

103,860 

347 

296 

March  

24 

52 

43,890 

163 

270 

April  

9 

53 

21,000 

60 

350 

Total  

151 

542,897 

1620 

The  average  amount  of  coal  consumed  per  hour  was  336 
pounds,  and  the  average  number  of  hours  operated  per  day 
was  10.4-3.  Heat  is  supplied  to  the  buildings  from  7  a.  m. 
to  11  p.  m.,  or  16  hours  per  day.  The  buildings  have  been 
heated  for  this  length  of  time  by  operating  the  plant  on  an 
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average  of  little  more  than  10  hours  per  day,  or  a  little  more 
than  half  the  required  time.  This  result  is  attainable  from 
the  fact  that  at  an  outside  temperature  of  45  degrees  the 
plant  may  be  stopped  for  a  number  of  hours,  the  heat  already 
obtained  being  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  temperature  in  the 
buildings.  This  could  not  be  done  with  the  hot  air  system. 
In  this  difference  is  found  a  great  advantage  over  the  former 
system  of  heating  the  buildings.  At  the  prices  paid  for  coal 
the  current  year,  it  cost  from  ninety  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
hour  to  run  the  plant.  In  the  majority  of  rooms  and  halls  a 
satisfactory  temperature  has  been  obtained,  though  there 
are  a  few  rooms  in  which  more  ra^diation  should  be  placed, 
and  will  be,  for  it  is  the  wish  of  Evans,  Almiral  &  Co.  to 
make  the  plant  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

The  amount  of  insurance  carried  by  the  college  is  $164,-  Insurance 
100.00.  All  policies  run  for  three  years,  as  it  is  the  most 
economical  plan  of  insurance.  The  amount  of  premiums  paid 
for  insurance  is  $3,095.00,  which  is  $1,031.66  per  annum. 
If  the  policies  were  so  placed  that  one-third  of  the  total  pre- 
mium should  fall  due  each  year,  the  payments  would  not  be 
difficult.  However,  by  an  unfortunate  coincidence  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  policies  expire  the  same  year,  which  makes 
the  payment  of  premiums  difficult.  The  insurance  companies 
have  not  been  able  to  correct  this  bad  arrangement,  without 
entailing  an  extra  expense,  which  the  administration  has 
been  unwilling  to  incur. 

The  Trinity  Park  High  School  has  had  a  year  of  remark-  Trinity  Park 
able  success.  The  attendance  has  been  large,  and  the  work  ^^^^  School 
of  the  school  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  records 
show  that  a  larger  percentage  of  graduates  from  this  school 
enter  colleges  than  from  any  other  preparatory  school  whose 
record  has  been  examined.  This  school  is  in  need  of  another 
dormitory  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  increasing  patronage. 
It  is  in  every  way  meeting  the  purposes  of  its  establishment, 
and  deserves  from  you  the  most  generous  support. 


^^eport  of  President  ^okn  (3.  O^l/^o 
to  t/ie  ^8oard  of  tJrustees  of  tJ riniti^ 
(Bollege  for  t/ie  ^y^cademic  ^ear 
ending  ^ane,  f^O^^. 


Report  of  the  President  of  Trinity  College  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 


Gentlemen:— I  have  the  honor,  as  President  of  Trinity 
College,  to  submit  to  you  my  official  report  for  the  academic 
year  1903-'04. 

During  the  academic  year  402  students  have  matriculated  Attendance 
in  the  two  departments,  236  in  the  College  classes  and  166 
in  Trinity  Park  School.  This  is  a  gain  of  something  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  matriculations  of  the  previous  year. 
From  the  Registrar's  records  are  secured  facts,  vsrhich  show 
upon  how  broad  a  basis  the  attendance  rests.  Representa- 
tives are  present  in  the  student  body  from  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Virginia,  Arkansas, 
New  York,  California  and  Japan.  Not  only  Methodists  are 
enrolled  but  also  persons  connected  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Christian,  Lutheran  and 
Hebrew  denominations. 

Other  facts  have  been  gathered  which  further  indicate  the  Patrons 
cosmopolitan  spirit  of  the  student  body  and  show  that  the 
influence  of  the  College  is  not  confined  to  any  special  class. 
Among  the  patrons  of  Trinity  College  are  included  persons 
of  such  varied  professions  and  occupations  as  appear  in  the 
following  list:  farmers,  merchants,  machinists,  preachers, 
mechanics,  drummers,  bankers,  harness  makers,  lawyers, 
county  officers,  house-keepers,  physicians,  policemen,  manu- 
facturers, judges,  lumbermen,  night-guards,  hotel  proprie- 
tors, tobacconists,  brokers,  bakers,  real  estate  agents,  con- 
tractors, cotton  mill  superintendents,  bookkeepers,  train 
masters,  blacksmith,  druggists,  teachers,  decorator,  mill 
operatives,  carpenters,  railroad  presidents,  insurance  agents, 
factory  cashier  and  sheet  metal  worker.  Such  a  showing 
certainly  makes  it  evident  that  the  College  has  placed  col- 
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legiate  training  within  the  reach  of  all  honorable  professions 
and  employments,  and  opened  the  way  for  youth  of  limited 
means  to  secure  a  college  education.  It  should  be  gratifying 
to  your  Board  to  know  that  the  College  is  in  a  position  to 
render  such  noble  service  to  those  whose  resources  are  small. 

Studems  Loans  have  been  granted  during  the  present  year  to  fifty- 
two  students,  amounting  to  a  sum  total  of  $4,013.85.  The 
loan  fund  of  the  College,  with  accrued  interest,  now  amounts 
to  $12,045.88.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  students  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  availability  of  this  fund  and  it  may  be  well 
for  your  Board  to  safeguard  the  loans  by  more  stringent 
regulations.  While  such  funds  should  be  available  for  neces- 
sities they  should  never  be  open  to  use  for  unnecessary 
expenses.  It  is  pleasant  to  make  mention  of  the  pa^anentof 
the  principal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  many  of  the  loans 
which  have  been  made.  In  every  instance  the  interest  has 
been  paid.  This  experience  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  the 
establishment  of  this  fund  and  illustrates  the  sense  of  honor 
which  belongs  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  its  benefits. 

Sickness  During  the  year  the  work  of  the  College  has  been  some- 
what interfered  with  by  the  sickness  of  professors  and  stud- 
ents, though  this  has  not  been  of  a  ver}^  serious  nature.  Dr. 
Few,  Dean  of  the  College,  on  account  of  trouble  with  his 
eyes,  was  not  able  to  meet  his  classes  during  the  month  of 
January,  and  Dr.  Bassett,  on  account  of  illness,  was  unable 
to  carry  on  his  college  work  during  a  part  of  December  and 
all  of  January.  Mr.  White,  instructor  in  drawing,  had  an  at- 
tack of  fever  during  the  fall  and  for  several  weeks  could  not 
meet  his  classes.  However,  through  assistants  and  by  other 
arrangements,  the  work  of  these  departments  was  provided 
for. 

Resignation  Dr.  J.  I.  Hamaker,  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term, 
February  1,  resigned  his  place  as  Professor  of  Biology  and 
Geology.  It  was  not  possible  to  fill  satisfactorily  the 
vacancy  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  the  matter  was  post- 
poned to  await  your  regular  meeting  in  June. 
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During  the  present  year  there  have  been  some  very  neces-  Additions 


and  Im- 
provements 


sary  and  notable  additions  made  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  College.  Most  important  among  them  is  the  addition 
made  to  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library.  The  mana- 
ger of  the  library  reports  a  total  of  accessions  for  the  year  of 
9,953  bound  volumes  and  1,123  pamphlets.  These  acces- 
sions have  been  made  by  purchase  and  donation. 

Especially  valuable  is  the  gift  made  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dred  The  Peacock 
Peacock.  During  a  number  of  years,  v^hile  Dr.  Peacock  v^as  ^  ection 
President  of  Greensboro  Female  College,  to  commemorate 
the  life  of  a  deceased  child,  he  gave  much  time  and  effort  to 
the  collection  of  the  Ethel  Carr  Peacock  library.  When  the 
Directors  of  the  Greensboro  Female  College  Association 
decided  to  close  that  institution,  they  returned  the  Ethel 
Carr  Peacock  library  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peacock,  it  not  being 
a  part  of  the  assets  of  the  Association  and  having  been  col- 
lected under  sacred  circumstances.  To  carry  out  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  their  first  child. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peacock  presented  this  collection  of  books  to 
the  Trinity  College  library.  It  is  a  very  valuable  collection, 
containing  many  rare  books  and  documents  v^hich  could  not 
easily,  if  at  all,  be  duplicated.  Your  Board,  in  recognition 
of  this  benefaction,  v^ill  no  doubt  express  to  the  donors 
proper  thanks. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  interest  v^hich  the  alumni  of  Class 
recent  years  are  taking  in  the  development  of  the  College. 
As  an  evidence  of  this  interest,  classes  are  building  monu- 
ments or  making  valuable  gifts  which  may  serve  as  express- 
ions of  class  loyalty  and  interest.  The  class  of  1899  has 
erected  as  a  class  memorial  a  flag  pole,  which  need  not  be 
described  to  you  as  you  will  have  at  your  annual  meeting 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  The  class  of  1904,  which  is  the 
present  Senior  class,  following  the  example  of  the  class  of 
1899,  has  placed  in  the  library  as  its  memorial  a  full  sized 
copy  of  the  statue  of  Venus  de  Milo.  During  the  month  of 
April  this  class  formally  presented  the  statue  as  a  monu- 
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ment  to  commemorate  their  interest  in  their  College.  The 
class  of  1893  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  on  the  park  a 
sun-dial  which  thev  wish  to  stand  as  their  class  memorial. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  spirit  among  the  alumni  of 
the  College  and  mav  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful 
signs  of  growth.  After  fifty  years  of  existence  and  work 
a  college  should  have  produced  a  body  of  alumni  quite  able 
and  willing  to  care  for  its  life  and  development.  However, 
Southern  institutions  have  lacked  this  strength  and  support. 
It  is  as  much  the  function  of  higher  education  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  true  benevolence  as  it  is  the  function  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  increase  knowledge.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
spirit  of  benevolence  which  in  recent  years  has  bestowed  its 
gifts  upon  the  College  is  producing  a  wider  and  a  richer 
spirit  of  benevolence.  One  of  the  greatest  returns  a  bene- 
faction can  make  is  an  increase  of  benefactors  and  benefac- 
tion. 

During  the  year  a  lighting  plant  has  been  installed.  This 
new  plant  cost  $2,117.80. 

The  chapel  in  the  Epworth  Hall  has  been  refitted  and  to 
some  extent  remodelled,  and  is  now  a  very  beautiful  as  well 
as  comfortable  room.  Most  of  the  class  rooms  have  been 
refurnished  with  sittings.  The  old  furniture  was  not  only 
worn,  but  it  was  not  adapted  to  class  room  uses.  The 
room  in  the  Duke  Building  which  was  formerly  used  as  a 
library  has  been  refitted  and  furnished  as  a  faculty  and 
trustee  room.  Many  minor  additions  have  been  made,  but 
they  are  of  the  nature  of  current  improvements  and  repairs 
and  need  not  be  detailed  to  your  Board. 

The  Treasurer's  report  will  be  before  your  Board  for  con- 
sideration. Through  it  you  will  be  able  to  learn  the  financial 
condition  of  the  College.  It  is  not  a  part  of  this  report  to 
discuss  that  of  the  Treasurer.  However,  it  is  admissible  to 
state  that  there  is  no  end  to  the  need  for  increasing  resources. 
The  growth  of  an  institution  of  learning  is  a  question  of 
financial  resources.    Within  the  past  several  years  there  has 
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been  very  rapid  development  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  College,  and  this  development  has  put  great  strain 
upon  the  financial  management.  It  is  gratifying  to  knov^ 
that  there  has  been  incurred  no  debt  during  the  past  ten 
years.  This  is  an  exceptional  record  and  shows  the  con- 
servative spirit  in  which  the  financial  problems  of  the  College 
have  been  managed  by  your  Executive  Committee. 

The  literary  societies  of  the  College  maintain  their  organi-  Literary 

Societies 

zations,  and  to  some  extent — especially  among  a  limited 
number  of  students — there  is  a  manifestation  of  interest  in 
their  work.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  they  do  not  fill  so  large  a 
place  as  formerly  in  the  life  of  the  College.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  in  a  number  of  ways.  Formerly  the  literary 
society  was  the  only  means  through  which  the  students 
could  express  their  own  thoughts  and  life.  The  development 
of  the  College  magazine,  the  wide  reading  of  current  litera- 
ture in  the  library  and  reading  rooms,  and  the  frequent 
papers  required  in  the  various  departments,  have  opened 
other  means  for  the  expression  of  thought.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  change  has  to  a  large  extent  lessened  the 
interest  in  literary  societies,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
interest  can  be  revived  without  the  reorganization  of  the 
societies.  They  are  following  the  same  policy  which  they  fol- 
lowed fifty  years  ago.  While  it  is  not  within  the  prerogative 
of  your  Board  nor  the  function  of  the  administration  of  the 
College  to  undertake  the  reorganization  of  these  societies, 
nevertheless  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  of  the  largest 
possible  service.  This  service  can  scarcely  be  rendered  with- 
out a  reorganization. 

During  the  present  year  there  has  been  a  notable  growth  j^ie 
in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  A  Y.  M.  C.  A, 
committee  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  members 
of  the  student  body  acts  as  a  general  council  for  this  organi- 
zation. There  are  a  number  of  sub-committees  which  have 
oversight  of  the  various  lines  of  work  undertaken.  The 
most  gratifying  feature  in  connection  with  the  aims  of  this 
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organization  is  the  effort  to  include  within  the  religious  idea 
every  part  and  phase  of  College  life.  This  broadening  of  the 
religious  sympathies  and  religious  conceptions  has  put  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  touch  with  the  life  of 
the  student  body  and  its  influence  has  been  very  largely  in- 
creased during  the  present  year. 

Athletics  All  the  athletic  organizations  have  been  kept  up  and  there 
has  been  a  healthful  growth  of  the  athletic  spirit  in  the 
student  body.  The  problem  of  purifying  college  athletics 
has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  as  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  with  which  Southern  colleges  have 
had  to  deal  within  recent  years.  However,  Trinity  is  com- 
mitted to  healthful  athletics  and  the  general  spirit  of  the 
student  body  gives  loyal  support  to  this  poHcy. 

Educational  During  the  present  year  blanks  were  sent  out  to  a  large 
number  of  the  patrons  of  the  College  requesting  them  to 
state  what  reasons  influenced  them  to  send  their  sons  to 
Trinity  College.  The  chief  aim  of  these  enquiries  was  to 
ascertain  the  quality  of  the  educational  motives  and  aims, 
and  to  be  able  to  form  a  clearer  judgment  as  to  the  real 
growth  of  interest  in  higher  education.  The  following- 
analysis  has  been  made  of  the  reasons  given.  Each  patron 
gave  two  or  more  reasons.  Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the 
patrons  were  influenced  by  a  desire  to  secure  for  their  sons 
Christian  training  and  influence;  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of  them 
indicated  denominational  preferences;  fifty-one  per  cent, 
were  influenced  by  the  advantages  of  material  equipment 
and  educational  standards;  thirty-six  per  cent,  were  influ- 
enced by  the  general  policy  and  administration  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  very  evident  that  the  most  prominent  influence 
of  the  College  is  its  commitment  to  Christian  education.  Its 
patrons  are  composed  of  that  serious  and  earnest  class  of 
parents  who  value  character  above  all  other  considerations. 
The  youth  that  come  from  such  homes  must  represent  the 
siucerest  and  purest  social  life.  Judged  in  the  light  of  these 
facts  it  is  apparent  that  the  College  is  drawing  to  it  that 
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class  of  students  that  may  be  trained  to  render  the  best  type 
of  service.  In  no  instance  did  a  parent  indicate  that  in  his 
choice  of  a  college  for  his  son  he  was  moved  by  flippant  or 
material  reasons.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  growth  of 
such  a  healthful  educational  sentiment  and  it  should  be  the 
constant  aim  of  the  College  to  cultivate  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  the  worthiest  educational  motives  and  ideals.  This 
is  the  only  method  by  which  a  permanent  educational  pat- 
ronage can  be  developed.  A  college  should  never  yield  to  the 
frivolous  and  transient  sentiments  which  often  influence 
society,  but  it  should  be  the  one  center  in  which  right  stand- 
ards and  sound  doctrines  of  conduct  are  maintained. 

A  large  number  of  graduates  were  asked  to  answer  the  Benefits  of 
following  questions.  "Name  the  chief  benefits  derived  from  gducatkm 
your  College  course.''  "What  reason  led  you  to  attend 
Trinity  College?"  "For  what  do  you  most  esteem  Trinity 
College?"  The  answers  to  the  first  enquiry  show  that  the 
chief  benefit  derived  from  college  education  is  a  moral  benefit. 
In  only  three  instance  did  the  replies  indicate  that  the  most 
valuable  results  were  in  the  nature  of  information  gained  in 
certain  lines  of  study.  The  power  of  correct  thinking  and 
acting;  the  elevation  of  ideals;  the  spirit  of  fairness  and  the 
love  of  liberty;  a  desire  to  do  permanent  good;  a  larger  and 
saner  faith  in  men;  a  fuller  social  sympathy;  a  stronger 
faith  in  God  and  truth,  represent  the  replies  to  the  first  en- 
quiry. 

To  the  second  enquiry',  "What  reasons  led  you  to  attend 
Trinity  College?"  the  answers  of  the  graduates  are  very  much 
of  the  same  kind  given  by  the  patrons  and  show  that  the 
students  who  have  graduated  from  College  entered  with  a 
definite  conception  and  a  sound  motive. 

The  answers  to  the  third  enquiry  also  show^  that  the 
moral  aims  and  spirit  of  the  College  are  the  things  which 
most  deeply  impress  the  student's  mind.  It  is  very  appar- 
ent that  the  chief  products  of  higher  education  lie  beyond 
what  may  be  called  technical  training  and  knowledge;  that 
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the  creation  of  personal  power  in  the  form  of  true  ideals, 

self-mastery,  deeper  and  wider  sympathies,  nobler  loves, 

loftier  ambitions,  sounder  faiths,  is  the  most  valuable  gain 

from  a  college  education. 

Students  It  is  well  known  that  a  comparatively  small  per  cent,  of 

Who  Do  Not    ,       .    1     .       1         .         11  .  ,  ^ 

Graduate      the  students  who  enter  college  contmue  till  they  graduate. 

This  is  a  condition  worthy  of  study  and,  if  possible,  should 
be  largely,  if  not  entirely,  remedied.  Why  does  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  students  who  enter  college  quit  before 
graduation?  In  some  instances  the  reasons  are  purely 
financial.  Much  has  been  doneb}^  colleges  in  the  last  decade 
to  remove  this  obstacle.  Loan  funds  have  been  increased 
and  made  available  to  students  of  limited  means,  and  thus 
this  difficulty  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  removed. 
A  fuller  and  more  accurate  investigation  into  the  matter 
shows  that  the  large  majority  of  students  who  quit  college 
before  graduation  do  it  because  they  are  unable  to  com- 
plete the  courses.  The  inability  is  not  a  native  lack  of 
intellectual  endowment,  but  of  proper  preparation.  And 
this  deficiency  of  preparation  is  not  a  technical  deficiency, 
such  as  improper  training  in  those  subjects  in  which  exami- 
nations are  required  for  entrance  into  college.  The  deficienc\^ 
in  preparation  may  be  termed  moral  deficiency,  such  as  a 
lack  of  ambition,  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion, the  power  of  self-control,  habits  of  persistent  study  and 
a  courageous  purpose  to  overcome  difficulties.  It  is  not 
possible  to  locate  the  blame  for  this  deficiency.  It  may  be- 
long to  the  home.  Parental  indulgence  or  parental  indiffer- 
ence may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  ultimate  failure,  or 
there  may  be  a  lack  of  ethical  training  in  secondary  schools. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  ethical  aims  are 
not  as  prominent  at  this  time  in  primary  and  secondary 
education  as  they  formerly  were.  A  youth  who  is  deficient 
in  moral  qualities  is  not  prepared  to  enter  college,  however 
well  trained  he  may  be  in  the  classics,  modern  languages, 
mathematics  and  other  necessarv  branches  of  studv.  The 
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preparation  for  college  begins  in  the  home  at  the  earliest 
stage,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  college  to  correct  the  false 
ideals  and  hurtful  dispositions  that  begin  in  early  life.  These 
deficiencies  will  result  in  discouragement  and  final  defeat, 
and  unless  they  can  be  removed,  the  proportion  of  students 
who  enter  college  and  complete  their  college  work  cannot  be 
greatly  increased. 

Since  1897  women  have  been  admitted  upon  the  same  Admission 
conditions  as  men  to  all  the  departments  of  the  College.  At  to  College 
no  time,  however,  since  this  policy  was  inaugurated,  have 
the  women  been  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number 
of  students.  Two  reasons  account  for  the  small  number  of 
women  who  enter  College.  First,  the  dormitory  provisions 
for  women  are  not  sufiicient  to  accommodate  a  large  number, 
and,  second,  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  young  women.  The  policy  of  admitting  women 
to  college  has  been  sufficiently  tested  to  form  some  satisfac- 
tory conclusions  concerning  it.  It  is  evident  that  women 
are  not  only  capable  of  doing  as  high  class  work  as  men 
may  do,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  there  is  a  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  young  women  who  desire  educational 
advantages  equal  to  those  offered  to  young  men.  At  the 
present  period  of  educational  development  in  the  South  there 
seems  to  be,  if  these  advantages  are  to  be  offered  to  young 
women,  no  other  course  than  to  admit  them  to  colleges  for 
men.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  young  men  in  college  are  not 
fully  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  having  a  large  number  of 
young  women  in  the  student  body.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  discuss  the  justice  or  injustice  of  this  sentiment.  It  exists 
and  must  be  reckoned  with.  Yet,  to  provide  education  for 
young  women  that  shall  be  identical  in  standards,  methods 
and  spirit  with  the  education  provided  for  young  men, 
young  women  must  be  taught  by  teachers  as  well  prepared 
for  their  work,  and  have  access  to  equipments  equal  to  those 
provided  in  colleges  for  men.  It  is  true  that  the  strongest 
class  of  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
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teaching  prefer  to  teach  in  colleges  for  men.  This  class  of 
teachers  have  more  or  less  prejudice  against  colleges  devoted 
entirely  to  the  education  of  women.  This  is  not  a  cruel 
sentimentalism,  but  a  rational  purpose.  After  a  man  has 
devoted  his  time  and  given  his  means  through  vears  of  hard 
training  to  a  preparation  for  teaching,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  desire  to  teach  that  class  through  whom  he  may 
most  effectively  perpetuate  his  ideals  and  influence.  He 
rightly  regards  the  college  for  men  as  furnishing  the  oppor- 
tunity he  desires  and  the  best  field  for  efficient  service.  Hence 
the  strongest  class  of  teachers  is  employed  in  colleges  for 
men,  and  only  by  making  provisions  for  the  education  of 
women  at  male  colleges  can  they  secure  access  to  the  best 
class  of  teachers.  The  policy  of  admitting  women  to  the 
same  class  rooms  with  young  men  is  not  the  wisest  policy, 
especially  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  student  body  should 
be  composed  of  young  women.  While  young  women  are 
willing  to  attend  colleges  for  young  men,  ^^oung  men  are 
entirely  unwilling  to  attend  a  college  which  may  be  appar- 
ently a  woman's  college. 
Woman's  If  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  Board  to  continue  and  develop 
Needed  ^^^s  phase  of  the  work  of  the  College,  other  arrangements 
should  be  made  than  have  hitherto  been  made.  There  should 
be  established  a  woman's  annex  which  should  be  a  separate 
and  distinct  institution,  sufficiently  near  the  College  to  put 
the  library  and  scientific  equipments  within  easy  reach  of 
the  woman's  annex  and  make  it  possible  for  the  facultv  of 
the  College  to  conduct  recitations  and  lectures  at  the 
woman's  annex.  The  requirements  for  entrance,  the  stand- 
ards of  work,  and  educational  aims  should  be  identical  in 
both  institutions.  With  an  arrangement  like  this  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  College  might  not  render  a  very  large  service 
in  the  education  of  Southern  women.  It  may  be  frankly 
stated  that  this  service  is  sorely  needed  and  unless  those 
interested  in  the  education  of  young  men  become  interested 
also  in  the  education  of  young  women,  it  is  not  likely  that 
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young  women  will  receive  the  education  they  desire  and 
deserve.  This  question  is  worthy  of  the  immediate  attention 
of  your  Board  and  should  be  decided  one  wa}^  or  the  other. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Headmaster  of 
Trinity  Park  School.  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  give  it  worthy 
consideration  and  I  submit  it  herewith  as  an  appendix  to 
the  report  of  the  President  of  Trinity  College. 


APPENDIX. 


Report  of  the  Headmaster  of  Trinity  Park  School. 


April  22,  1904. 

Dr,  John  C.  Kilgo,  President  of  Trinity  College,  Durham, 
North  Carolina: 

Dear  Sir: — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of 
Trinity  Park  School  for  the  year  1903-'04: 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  has  been  one  hundred  Number  of 
and  sixty-six.    The  enrollment  during  the  entire  history  of 
the  School  has  been  as  follows: 


1898-  99   72 

1899-  00   87 

1900-  01  117* 

1901-  02  132 

1902-  03  161 

1903-  04  166 


While  the  total  increase  in  attendance  this  year  has  not 
been  as  great  as  in  previous  years,  the  average  attendance 
throughout  the  year  has  been  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more 
than  during  any  preceding  year.  This  goes  to  show  that 
the  student  body  is  becoming  more  stable.  The  number  of 
dormitory  students  this  year  was  so  large  that  it  became 
necessary  to  rent  rooms  for  thirty -two  students  in  buildings 
near  the  campus. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  first  five  years,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  have  entered  College.  The  graduating  class  this 
year  will  number  fifty -two. 

The  year's  work  has  been  very  satisfactory.    A  spirit  of  Character  of 
peaceful  industry  has  prevailed  throughout.    There  have  ^^^^  ^  Work 
been  fewer  cases  that  required  discipline  than  ever  before. 
Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  working  machinery  of 
the  School  which  have  been  very  beneficial. 
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The  health  of  the  students  has  been  good,  except  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February.  During  these  months 
we  had  an  epidemic  of  mumps,  together  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  grippe.  I  am  sorry  to  chronicle  the  death  of  two 
students — MissLela  Boddie,  of  Durham,  who  died  November 
3.  1903,  andAIr.W'illardMaultsby.  of  White ville,  X.  C.  who 
died  January  31,  1904-. 

A  new  teacher.  Mr.  D.  S.  Murph.  was  added  this  year. 
The  wisdom  of  this  move  has  been  established  bv  experience. 

The  literary  societies  have  been  well  attended  and  have 
done  faithful  work.  This  year,  the  School  gave  each  of  the 
societies  a  hall  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Asburv  Building. 
These  halls  have  been  nicely  furnished  by  the  members,  and 
are  very  suitable  for  societv  purposes. 

The  publication  of  the  Park  School  Gazette  was  success- 
fully continued  this  year.  This  is  the  third  vear  of  its 
history. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  W.  R.  Grant,  has  held  regular  weekly  devotional 
meetings  and  Bible  study  mission  classes  throughout  the 
vear.  The  influence  of  this  work  has  been  decidedlv  helpful. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  a  revival  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  John  C.  Kilgo  during  February  which  resulted 
in  the  conversion  of  thirtv  students.  This  meeting  was  an 
uplift  to  the  entire  school. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  donations  have  been  made  to  the 
School  this  year  by  patrons,  students  and  teachers.  These 
donations  consist  of  pictures,  pieces  of  statuary,  and  money 
for  the  piano  tund. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  F.  BiVTXs, 
Headmaster. 


Report  of  the  President  of  Trinity  College 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees 

JUNE  1907 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College 


Gentlemen: — For  your  information  and  consideration 
the  President  of  Trinity  College  submits  herewith  his 
annual  report  for  the  academic  year  of  1906-1907. 

Since  your  last  meeting  an  honored  member  of  your  Death  of 
Board,  Mr.  Y.  Ballard,  has  died.  For  years  he  was  associ-  Mr.  Ballard 
ated  with  you  in  the  government  of  the  College,  taking  at 
all  times  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  its  affairs  and  illustrat- 
ing a  loyalty  to  the  College  which  was  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  the  administration.  He  served  your  Board  as 
Secretary,  which  office  he  filled  with  faithfulness  and  con- 
spicuous success.  In  his  death  the  College  has  lost  a  most 
efficient  servant,  and  the  President  and  Faculty  wish  to 
express  to  you  their  deep  sense  of  sorrow  at  this  loss.  In 
accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the  College  you  will  fill 
his  unexpired  term,  and  in  a  proper  manner  record  your 
respect  for  his  marked  service  on  your  Board. 

At  your  meeting,  June  1906,  you  elected  Dr.  William  Dr.  Boyd 
Kenneth  Boyd  to  the  chair  of  History,  which  chair  had 
been  filled  for  quite  a  while  by  Dr.  John  Spencer  Bassett. 
Dr.  Boyd  began  his  work  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term, 
and  has  zealously  and  satisfactorily  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  position.  He  has  revived  interest  in  the  Historical 
Association  and  done  very  much  to  classify  a  large  amount 
of  historical  matter  accumulated  by  Dr.  Bassett,  but  which 
he  did  not  have  the  time  to  put  in  an  accessible  form. 
Dr.  Boyd  has  renewed  the  Historical  Publications  and 
awakened  a  healthful  interest  in  its  success.  Having 
received  his  academic  training  under  Dr.  Bassett  and  being 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and  aims  of 
Trinity  College,  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  work  without 
the  break  so  often  incident  to  a  change  of  professors. 
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Matricu-  During  the  year  there  have  matriculated  in  all  the  depart- 

lations  ments  456  students,  270  in  the  college  departments,  and 
186  in  the  Trinity  Park  School.  This  number  shows  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year.  Just  what  were  the 
causes  of  this  small  decrease  is  not  known.  Such  decreases 
occur  in  the  history  of  every  college  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Perhaps  injury  to  crops  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  State  had  much  to  do  with  the  loss  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  However,  the  present  Freshman  class 
is  composed  of  young  men  well  prepared  to  do  college 
work,  which  is  evidence  that  the  secondary  schools  are 
becoming  more  and  more  efficient. 
Yetr*s  Work  A  review  of  the  year's  work  shows  gratifying  progress 
and  the  achievement  of  much  of  permanent  worth.  The 
addition  to  the  Asbury  building  has  been  completed  and 
gives  ample  space  for  the  work  of  the  Trinity  Park  School. 
The  residence  occupied  by  the  Dean  of  the  Law  department 
has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  water  closets  have 
been  installed  in  the  basement  of  the  Duke  building.  There 
have  been  added  to  the  books  in  the  Library  1032  bound 
volumes  and  2,286  pamphlets. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  ''Mordecai  Law  Lec- 
tures," a  volume  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  pages  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  S.  F.  Mordecai,  Dean  of  the  Law  depart- 
ment. It  is  the  most  extensive  text-book  on  law  that  has 
been  written  by  a  North  Carolinian.  The  table  of  contents 
shows  that  it  deals  with  all  the  principles  of  law  as  they 
are  applied  in  our  commonwealth,  and  the  many  commen- 
dations of  leading  lawyers  are  ample  proof  of  its  high 
merit. 

That  the  College  might  render  a  large  service  to  the 
general  public,  on  November  8, 1906,  the  Faculty  adopted 
the  following  paper: 

1.  That  the  Committee  on  Admission  arrange  for  the 
visitation  of  schools  that  are  on  our  accredited  list,  or 
others  whose  work  might  entitle  them  to  same  privilege; 


Mordecai 
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that  one  of  their  own  number  or  some  members  of  the 
faculty  designated  by  them  be  empowered  to  determine 
the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  a  certain  school,  and  that 
in  addition  he  shall,  whenever  it  is  feasible,  arrange  for  a 
meeting  of  the  alumni,  patrons  and  friends  of  the  College. 

2.  That  it  would  be  wise  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lectures  to  arrange  annually  for  courses  of  extension  lec- 
tures to  be  given  in  certain  towns  of  the  state  that  may 
seem  best  prepared  to  profit  by  such  lectures. 

To  begin  with,  we  suggest  that  a  course  of  lectures  (to 
be  given  conjointly  by  six  members  of  the  faculty)  be 
arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Durham  High  School 
during  the  present  winter. 

3.  That  wherever  an  important  educational  meeting  be 
held,  the  college  should  be  officially  represented  if  practical. 

4.  That  the  Publication  Committee  be  empowered  to 
arrange  for  articles  on  vital  subjects  to  be  written  by 
members  of  the  faculty  for  the  periodical  press. 

5.  That  members  of  the  Faculty  be  urged  to  accept  as 
many  invitations  to  lecture  as  may  accord  with  their 
good  judgment. 

Formerly,  the  literary  society  in  college  was  a  greater  Literary 
educational  factor  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.   Many  Societies 
causes  may  be  given  to  account  for  this  undesirable  change.  J^^Qu^jJjJ'* 
The  development  of  college  publications,  the  extension  of 
the  elective  system,  furnishing  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  select  studies  of  a  greater  personal  interest,  the  large 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  library,  the  freer  discussion  of 
themes  in  the  class  room,  and  other  like  opportunities  for 
the  expression  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  student  have 
tended  to  supply  the  place  which  formerly  the  literary 
society  alone  filled  in  student  life.   Realizing,  however,  the 
value  of  debate,  the  Faculty  has  organized  a  Debate  Coun- 
cil under  these  regulations: 

A  Debate  Council  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
upervising  and  systematizing  debate  work  in  the  College. 
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The  Council  has  control  of  the  arrangements  for  all  public 
debates.  Its  organization  and  powers  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  paper,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Faculty  and 
by  the  Columbian  and  Hesperian  Literary  Societies: 

1.  This  Council  shall  consist  of  three  members  of  the 
Faculty,  and  two  representatives  of  each  of  the  literary 
societies,  and  shall  meet  at  such  stated  times  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  agree  upon. 

2.  The  Council  shall  do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage 
intercollegiate  debating,  arranging  for  such  debates  with 
other  institutions  as  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
College.  They  shall  have  the  power  to  arrange  all  terms 
with  institutions,  to  determine  the  questions  for  debate, 
to  select  judges,  and  have  supervision  of  the  preliminary 
contests. 

3.  In  the  inter-society  debates  the  Council  shall  approve 
of  the  question,  the  date  and  the  judges. 

4.  For  the  general  improvement  of  debating,  the  Coun- 
cil shall  endeavor  to  increase  the  material  available  for 
debating  in  the  library,  and  suggest  subjects  and  arrange 
material  for  the  weekly  debates  in  the  societies. 

5.  The  Council  shall  arrange  for  such  class  debates  as 
may  seem  expedient. 

Absences  There  is  always  a  small  class  of  students  who  are  exceed- 
from  ingly  careless  in  the  matter  of  attending  their  classes  and 

Classes  other  college  duties.  To  correct  this  indifference  to  duty 
and  also  to  impress  the  students  with  a  proper  regard  for 
their  obligations,  the  Faculty  has  enacted  the  following 
regulations: 

1.  Each  instructor  shall  report  daily  to  the  office  on 
printed  slips  provided  for  the  purpose  all  absences  from  his 
work  that  have  occurred  during  the  day. 

2.  A  permanent  record  shall  be  kept  of  each  student's 
attendance.  This  record  shall  be  under  the  care  of  the 
administrative  officer  and  available  for  information  of  the 
Executive  Committee  mentioned  in  Article  3. 


3.  An  Executive  Committee  of  three  shall  be  one  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  Faculty.  This  committee  shall 
pass  on  excuses  for  absences,  and  keep  a  record  of  all 
excuses  granted.  They  shall  also  draft  for  publication  a 
list  of  the  excuses  they  will  consider  valid  and  the  regula- 
tion governing  the  presentation  of  the  same. 

4.  A  student  who  has  four  unexcused  absences  from  a 
three  hour  course  or  one  from  the  one  hour  course  in  the 
Bible  shall  be  warned  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

5.  When  a  student  has  six  unexcused  absences  from  one 
department  in  any  one  term,  or  twenty  from  all  depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Committee  shall  report  him  to  the 
Faculty,  and  he  shall  be  suspended  for  the  rest  of  the  term. 

6.  All  absences,  whether  excused  or  unexcused,  shall  be 
made  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department  concerned, 
and  further,  in  case  a  student  has  been  absent  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  exercises  actually  given  in  a  course, 
he  may  be  debarred  from  the  final  examinanion  in  that 
subject  by  action  of  the  Faculty  on  recommendation  of  the 
instructor. 

A  student  who  incurs  an  absence  during  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  Christmas  vacation,  or  the  week  following  the 
re-opening  in  January,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  re-enter 
College  until  he  has  satisfied  the  Faculty  that  his  absence 
was  unavoidable,  or  until  he  has  paid  a  re-entrance  fee  and 
passed  extra  examinations  in  the  departments  from  which 
he  was  absent.  The  fee  shall  be  two  dollars  if  not  more 
than  one  day  is  missed  and  one  dollar  additional  for  every 
other  day  or  part  of  a  day  missed.  The  examination  shall 
not  be  more  than  three  hours,  or  less  than  one  hour,  in 
duration,  according  to  the  number  of  days  missed,  and  the 
grade  obtained  in  such  examinations  shall  enter  into  the 
student's  record  for  the  year. 

The  question  of  inter-collegiate  athletics  has  been,  and  Athletics 
is,  in  many  respects,  a  difficult  question.   It  is  difficult  to 
know  how  far  such  sports  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
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college  administration.  But  this  phase  of  the  question  is 
not  as  difficult  as  the  problem  of  keeping  college  sports 
free  from  all  forms  of  questionable  morals  and  profession- 
alism. The  eager  desire  for  victory  and  the  loud  applause 
of  the  public  for  the  victorious  team,  tempt  college  students 
to  adopt  methods  not  in  keeping  with  correct  moral  ideals. 
It  is  painful  to  know  that  college  faculties  too  often  show 
discreditable  indifference  to  the  moral  purity  of  inter- 
collegiate sports.  To  protect  Trinity  College  from  these 
evils,  the  Faculty  has  appointed  a  committee  to  co-operate 
with  student  committees  in  the  management  of  college 
athletics.  The  Faculty  and  the  students  deemed  it  wise 
to  join  the  Southern  Inter- Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
the  laws  of  which  association  are  submitted  to  you,  that 
you  may  know  the  regulations  governing  athletic  sports 
in  the  College : 

1.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  take  part  as  a  contes- 
tant who  is  not  a  bona-fide  student  of  the  college  on  whose 
team  he  plays — matriculated  or  enrolled  for  the  current 
college  year  within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  said 
college  year  (not  counting  the  opening  day)  in  which  such 
contest  takes  place,  and  regularly  pursuing  a  course  in 
said  college  that  requires  five  hours,  lectures,  recitations, 
or  equivalent  per  week  for  professional  or  post-graduate 
students,  and  ten  hours  of  lectures  or  recitations  per  week 
for  undergraduates. 

2.  No  college  official  of  higher  grade  than  Instructor 
shall  be  eligible,  but  a  low  grade  Instructor  who  is  also  a 
bona-fide  student  and  who  has  not  held  his  position  for 
more  than  two  years  may  play,  provided  he  is  not,  or  has 
not  been,  an  instructor  in  gymnastics  or  athletics. 

3.  No  Student  is  eligible  who  is  a  regular  or  special  post- 
graduate of  more  than  two  years  standing  as  such  at  any 
college. 

4.  No  professional  athlete  shall  be  eligible.  A  profes- 
sional athlete  is  one  who  has  at  any  time  received  directly 
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or  indirectly  any  money  or  other  consideration  for  athletic 
services  of  any  kind,  or  who  has  competed  for  a  money 
prize  or  a  portion  of  the  gate  receipts,  or  who  has  com- 
peted for  any  prize  against  a  professional. 

A  student  who  has  played  on  a  summer  baseball  team 
prior  to  1904  and  has  received  no  compensation  whatever 
except  transportation,  board  and  lodging  is  eligible.  But 
no  student  who,  during  1904,  or  thereafter,  has  played  on 
a  baseball  team  which  is  a  member  of  a  baseball  league 
shall  be  eligible;  and  no  student  who  has  played  on  any 
team  (except  that  representing  the  town  where  he  has 
been  a  resident  for  at  least  one  year  and  is  still  a  resident) 
shall  be  eligible  if  he  has  received  any  compensation  what- 
ever— even  board  and  transportation.  If  he  plays  on  his 
home  team  (as  above  defined)  he  may  receive  his  necessary 
expenses  for  board,  lodging  and  transportation,  provided 
said  team  be  not  a  member  of  any  league. 

5.  A  student  is  ineligible  if  he  receives  directly  or  indi- 
rectly any  money,  or  gain  or  emolument,  or  position  of 
profit,  in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  participate 
in  inter-collegiate  athletics  at  the  college  he  is  attending. 

6.  Any  student,  who  during  the  summer  of  1906  or  any 
summer  thereafter  played  with  any  summer  team  other 
than  his  home  team,  is  not  eligible,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  he  received  compensation. 

(Note.— In  these  laws,  the  *'home  team"  means  the  team 
of  a  town  or  community  where  the  player  has  had  legal 
residence  for  at  least  a  year  prior  to  the  time  of  his  play- 
ing, and  is  still  a  resident. ) 

7.  No  student  is  eligible  who  has  participated  for  more 
than  five  (four  after  1907 )  years  in  inter-collegiate  contests. 

8.  A  student  who  has  participated  in  inter-collegiate 
athletics  at  one  institution  shall  be  ineligible  to  participate 
in  an  inter-collegiate  contest  of  another  institution  until 
he  has  been  a  student  there  for  one  collegiate  year. 
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9.  A  student  who  has  ever  played  under  an  assumed 
name  is  ineligible. 

10.  No  team  of  this  Association  (S.  I.  A.  A.)  shall  play 
any  other  college  team  whatsoever  unless  each  member  of 
the  latter  team  shall  be  eligible  according  to  the  above  rules 
to  play;  and  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent or  secretary  of  the  college  represented  by  such  team, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  manager  of  the  team  within  this 
Association,  which  certificate  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  this  Association  immediately  after  the  contest. 

Hazing  The  ugly  and  discreditable  custom  of  hazing  is  one  of 

the  vexing  harrassments  in  the  life  of  colleges.  It  is  one 
of  those  evil  customs  which  tradition  has  sanctioned  and 
which  seems  to  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  ruder 
qualities  in  youth,  especially  a  certain  class  of  youth. 
According  to  tradition  it  finds  its  chief  patrons  among 
members  of  the  sophomore  class  and  its  victims  among 
members  of  the  freshman  class.  It  is,  however,  true  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  students  engage  in  the  practice 
of  hazing,  and  these  are  not  the  most  notable  for  those 
traits  of  character  that  belong  to  refined  spirits  and  habits. 

Measured  by  any  standard  the  custom  deserves  severe 
condemnation.  Nor  is  it  to  be  excused  in  any  of  its  forms. 
From  the  least  form  of  teasing  and  humiliating  a  fellow 
student  to  the  most  aggravating  form  of  degrading  a 
fellow  student,  it  is  unworthy  of  gentlemen.  There  is  in 
it  every  element  of  mobocracy  for  it  disregards  all  the 
rights  of  the  individual  and  the  safety  and  sanctity  of 
society.  Through  it  is  nursed  a  low  valuation  of  law  the 
effects  of  which  appear  in  the  rudeness  of  college  character. 
Because  it  is  always  practiced  by  a  sufficient  number  to 
assure  overwhelming  force  and  then  upon  the  weaker  and 
more  helpless  members  of  the  community,  show  it  to  be 
the  sport  of  youth  lacking  in  the  high  virtue  of  bravery. 

The  continuance  of  hazing  among  college  students  is  not 
to  be  attributed  to  any  single  cause.    A  number  of  influ- 
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ences  inspire  it.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  some  of 
the  more  obvious  causes: 

1.  The  moral  standard  of  college  faculties  has  much  to 
do  with  it.  Certainly  no  body  of  college  teachers  would 
openly  encourage  hazing.  But  it  is  too  well  known  that 
there  are  members  in  college  faculties  who  fail  to  rightly 
appreciate  the  real  evils  of  hazing,  and  dismiss  it  as  one  of 
those  ''little  jokes  natural  to  college  students."  It  is  this 
lack  of  moral  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  teachers  that 
has  much  to  do  with  the  laxity  of  students  in  the  matter 
of  proper  social  ideals  among  themselves.  It  is,  therefore 
too  late  for  such  a  college  faculty  to  show  indignation 
when  some  horrible  deed  of  hazing  has  come  to  public 
notice,  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  expel  the  guilty.  Such 
a  sudden  spectacular  of  virtue,  an  account  of  which  is  sure 
to  get  to  the  public  press,  is  a  feeble  scheme  to  get  beyond 
a  serious  evil.  The  public  in  the  end  will  recall  the  many 
former  proclamations  of  virtue  and  the  announcements  of 
the  eradication  of  hazing  and  come  to  realize  that  these 
annual  reports  are  not  to  be  regarded  with  too  much 
seriousness. 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  general  public  to  the  conduct  of 
college  students  is  another  source  of  encouragement  to 
hazers.  Just  why  the  public  should  be  more  lenient  to 
college  students  than  it  is  to  other  classes  of  citizens  is  one 
of  the  inexplicable  generosities  of  general  sentiment.  By 
every  standard  of  fairness  it  should  be  quite  the  reverse. 
In  so  far  as  the  college  student  is  superior  in  intellect  and 
other  advantages  to  that  extent  he  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  a  superior  order  of  conduct.  But  his  misconduct 
is  overlooked  by  the  public  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a 
college  student,  and  that  rudeness  is  his  native  right.  The 
public  owe  it  to  themselves,  colleges  and  society  to  take  a 
higher  stand  in  dealing  with  college  students.  Certainly 
the  public  cannot  greatly  blame  colleges  for  failures  to 
send  forth  the  highest  order  of  citizens  when  they  lend  no 
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help  in  promoting  the  best  morals  among  college  students. 
Besides  furnishing  financial  support  to  colleges  the  public 
is  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  furnish  them  moral 
support,  and  this  means  that  sort  of  moral  support  that 
makes  the  college  community  an  ideal  community  for 
youth. 

3.  The  hazer  in  college  has  the  protection  of  a  tra- 
ditional sentiment  among  college  students  that  makes  it 
an  unpardonable  crime  to  make  public  the  bad  conduct  of 
any  number  of  their  fellow  students.  In  fact,  it  is  esteem, 
the  mark  of  a  noble  and  heroic  virtue  to  secret  the  evils  of 
fellow  students.  They  make  boast  of  this  as  the  token  of 
ideal  friendship  and  manhood.  And  in  this  delusion  they 
have  the  commendations  of  the  public  as  well  as  the  praise 
of  their  parents.  In  no  other  single  respect  is  the  college 
student  more  radically  and  discreditably  wrong. 

The  blunder  of  his  reasoning  is  in  a  failure  to  rightly 
discriminate  between  tattling  and  testifying.  That  a  tat- 
tler is  a  very  despicable  character  is  readily  admitted.  He 
seeks  to  give  information  for  the  purpose  of  doing  his 
neighbor  injury,  or  what  is  worse,  advancing  his  own 
welfare.  He  may  be  discovered  by  his  manner,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  unwillingness  to  be  known  as  the  source  of 
information.  He  is  never  a  defender  of  the  life  and  purity 
of  the  community.  So  to  escape  the  charge  of  tattling 
students  have  gone  in  their  standards  to  extremes  that 
expose  the  community  to  the  will  of  the  evil  doer. 

When  the  administration,  upon  whose  direction  depends 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  calls  before  him  a  number 
of  students  who  know  the  perpetrators  of  evil,  he  has  the 
right  to  such  information  as  is  necessary  to  the  safety  and 
moral  health  of  the  community.  A  refusal  to  give  him 
this  information  is  a  positive  assertion  that  the  one  refus- 
ing is  on  the  side  of  the  evil  against  the  good,  that  he 
takes  his  stand  against  the  administration  in  favor  of  the 
bad  element  in  the  community.   Such  sentiment  has  in  it 
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the  overthrow  of  order  and  society,  and  no  amount  of 
argument  to  show  that  the  giving  of  necessary  informa- 
tion would  entail  on  the  witness  a  perpetual  contempt, 
can  excuse  his  joining  with  the  criminal  class  against  the 
security  of  the  orderly  class.  What  better  chance  does  a 
small  number  of  rowdy  students  wish  for  the  doing  of  their 
evil  deeds  than  the  secrecy  guaranteed  by  this  unwhole- 
some sentiment?  The  smallest  minority  can  degrade  the 
whole  community  and  destroy  the  good  name  of  the  col- 
lege with  the  assurance  that  every  student  is  pledged  by  a 
false  tradition  to  protect  them  from  the  shame  and  the 
punishment  justly  due  their  conduct. 

But  the  full  bearing  of  this  false  doctrine  will  become 
clear  by  reciting  an  instance  in  which  it  was  put  to  test. 
For  a  piece  of  misconduct  it  became  necessary  for  the 
administration  to  institute  a  thorough  investigation.  A 
number  of  students  readily  admitted  that  they  knew  the 
perpetrators,  but  stoutly  declined  to  give  their  names, 
defending  their  attitude  by  the  demands  of  this  traditional 
sentiment.  The  administration  was  confronted  with  a 
condition  that  threatened  the  safety  of  the  community 
and  the  influence  of  the  institution.  His  only  resort  was 
to  dismiss  all  who  knew  the  evil  doers  but  would  not  dis- 
close their  names.  This  was  done  on  the  grounds  that 
they  had  joined  themselves  with  the  criminal  class  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  community  at  any  hazzard  to  the 
community. 

A  parent  of  one  of  these  students  wrote  in  strongest 
terms  his  approval  of  what  he  called  "the  high  morals  and 
heroism"  of  his  son,  and  stated  his  disapproval  of  the 
position  of  the  administration.  Replying  to  him  his  own 
position  was  accepted  for  the  sake  of  argument  and  given 
personal  application.  He  was  asked,  ''Should  one  see  a 
man  set  fire  to  your  dwelling  would  he  be  warranted  in 
saying  that  he  knew  the  criminal  but,  lest  he  should  be 
esteemed  an  enemy  to  the  doer  of  this  evil,  he  must  decline 
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to  give  his  name?  Or  should  one  see  a  brutal  man  make 
an  assault  on  jour  daughter  and  declined  to  divulge 
the  name  of  the  criminal,  would  you  regard  this  moral 
honor  and  moral  heroism?"  If  then  men  in  every  com- 
munity are  expected  to  take  sides  with  purity  and  safety 
and  order  against  impurity,  dangers  and  disorders,  why 
should  a  college  student  be  praised  for  opposing  the  right 
in  a  college  community?  Shall  they  be  taught  to  observe 
laws  and  customs  and  sentiments  that  will  not  be  toler- 
ated in  any  civilized  community?  Is  this  preparing  them 
for  citizenship?  Would  it  not  be  vastly  more  re-assuring 
to  the  public  to  know  that  evil  cannot  find  its  best  hiding 
place  in  colleges  which  are  for  the  training  of  youth?  Would 
not  such  a  condition  make  them  better  communities  in 
which  to  live? 

There  is  but  one  way  to  put  down  hazing  in  colleges, 
and  that  is  for  the  students  to  take  it  into  their  own 
hands,  and  pledge  themselves  to  report  to  the  administra- 
tion every  instance  of  it,  and  to  act  with  the  administra- 
tion in  getting  rid  of  this  undesirable  class.  When  it  is 
known  that  such  ungentlemanly  conduct  will  not  be 
secreted  but  made  public,  the  chief  temptation  to  practice 
it  will  be  effectually  removed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic  year  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  and  junior  classes  inaugurated  such  a 
movement  in  the  community  and  secured  the  pledge  of 
every  student  to  make  public  every  act  of  hazing  of  any 
kind  that  came  to  his  knowledge.  Since  then  there  has 
been  no  instance  of  hazing  in  the  College,  and  the  spirit  of 
fellowship  among  the  students  has  had  the  most  health- 
ful growth. 

It  should  be  stated  that  hazing  in  Trinity  College  was 
never  a  habit,  though  there  were  isolated  instances  of  it, 
while  the  tendency  was  to  develop  it  into  its  more  danger- 
ous forms.  The  administration  has  always  dealt  with  it 
in  a  vigorous  manner,  but  this  policy  was  not  efficient. 
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Now  that  the  students  have  declared  in  a  most  practical 
way  against  it  there  are  no  fears  as  to  the  outcome. 

It  is  very  important  that  every  student  of  education  in  Spuriou* 
the  South  and  every  person  who  is  interested  in  its  pro-  Colleges 
gress  should  encourage  all  serious  efforts  to  promote 
correct  ideals,  and  at  the  same  time  discourage  every  effort 
that  fosters  false  and  incorrect  ideals  of  education.  No 
one  other  thing  is  doing  more  to  hinder  the  intellectual 
progress  in  the  South  than  the  existence  of  a  large  number 
of  small  schools  without  any  equipment,  endowment  or 
other  facilities  for  college  work,  but  which  hold  charters 
from  the  states  that  give  them  the  dignity  of  colleges  and 
all  the  civil  rights  of  colleges.  Many  of  these  schools  are 
foisted  on  the  public  in  the  name  of  religion  and  have  the 
sanction  of  religious  denominations.  The  evil  that  they 
do  cannot  be  calculated. 

They  fix  for  a  certain  region  from  which  they  draw  their 
patronage  exceedingly  low  standards  of  education.  This 
in  itself  is  an  evil  that  is  without  excuse  and  deserving  of 
the  severest  condemnation.  For  whatever  measures  the 
level  of  the  intellectual  attainment  of  a  community  fixes 
the  boundaries  of  its  growth. 

The  youth  who  unwittingly  become  the  victims  of  this 
mal-practice  not  only  are  limited  and  hindered  by  it,  but 
they  become  the  apologists  of  it.  Holding  their  own 
rights  to  membership  in  the  class  of  college  men  from  such 
sources,  they  must  defend  these  rights  or  surrender  their 
claims.  That  they  will  not  do  the  latter  is  apparent. 
There  is  something  in  the  system  that  produces  a  sensitive 
self-esteem  that  is  full  of  satisfaction.  This  is  nothing 
short  of  an  educational  tragedy. 

This  type  of  spurious  colleges  greatly  obstructs  the 
growth  of  strong  colleges.  That  they  lack  proper  sympa- 
thy with  colleges  of  correct  standards  is  manifest  in  many 
ways.  They  defend  their  claims  to  patronage  on  the 
grounds  that  they  are  more  democratic  than  real  colleges, 
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putting  a  college  education  within  reach  of  young  people 
who  lack  means  and  proper  preparation  to  study  in  the 
larger  colleges.  The  very  small  number  of  their  graduates 
who  go  to  colleges  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  little 
interest  these  schools  have  in  higher  education.  But  what 
is  even  more  serious  than  this  is  the  division  of  public 
interest,  making  it  impossible  to  concentrate  efforts  and 
resources  upon  worthy  colleges.  So  one  of  the  dreariest 
aspects  of  southern  education  is  the  utter  confusion  that 
comes  out  of  this  fatal  division  of  efforts  and  ideals. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  this  policy  there  is  not  in  all  the 
South  a  college  or  university  sufficiently  equipped  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  of  education.  That  there  are  many 
colleges  doing  a  marvellous  work  with  the  resources  at 
their  command  is  well  known  and  highly  praised  by  all 
well  informed  educators.  But  that  the  demands  of  educa- 
tion are  far  beyond  our  equipments  to  meet  them  is  an 
embarrassment  felt  by  all  sincere  educators  in  the  South. 
They  are  struggling  against  a  lack  of  money,  a  lack  of 
proper  sympathy,  a  hopelers  division  of  effort,  a  commer- 
cial spirit  in  many  secondary  schools,  false  ideals  of  edu- 
cation, a  shameful  competition  for  patronage,  and  many 
other  things  of  the  most  serious  nature.  Amid  this  con- 
fusion and  against  these  obstacles  serious  men  are  trying 
to  advance  the  true  interests  of  education.  Their  task  is 
difficult  enough,  and,  at  times,  exceedingly  discouraging. 

It  does  seem  that  the  educational  awakening  that  has 
come  to  the  South  should  bring  about  a  reformation  that 
will  remove  some  of  these  obstacles.  The  states  should 
cease  to  issue  charters  to  colleges  that  are  not  equipped  to 
do  college  work.  It  is  a  profanity  to  use  the  power  of  the 
commonwealth  to  flatter  misguided  communities  and  to 
foster  the  worst  form  of  ignorance,  for  no  education  is  far 
better  than  a  false  education.  Not  only  should  the  states 
cease  to  issue  charters  to  such  schools,  but  they  should 
withdraw  the  charters  they  have  issued  to  this  class  of 
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colleges.  The  commonwealth  cannot  afford  to  set  its 
approval  upon  such  false  ideals  of  education,  nor  can  it 
sanction  that  which  hinders  the  growth  of  strong  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

The  various  religious  denominations  should  withdraw 
their  support  from  this  class  of  spurious  colleges.  If  it  is 
a  profanity  for  the  state  to  issue  charters  to  them  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  colleges,  it  is  a  worse  profanity 
for  the  churches  to  foster  them.  The  Christian  religion  is 
a  religion  of  moral  integrity  and  cannot  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  false  education  anymore  than  it  can  be  appealed  to  to 
excuse  false  measures  in  the  market.  Nor  can  the  denomi- 
nations hope  to  have  any  sort  of  leadership  in  education 
if  they  continue  to  espouse  ideals  that  are  condemned  by 
intelligent  men.  One  often  shudders  when  he  hears  the 
reckless  claims  made  by  the  representatives  of  these  schools, 
especially  when  these  claims  are  set  forth  in  the  name  of 
Christian  education. 

Benefactors  should  not  encourage  with  their  gifts  schools 
that  do  not  strictly  obey  the  best  standards  of  education. 
To  bestow  gifts  upon  enterprises  that  hinder  instead  of 
help  the  welfare  of  society  may  have  back  of  it  the  best 
intentions,  but  these  commendable  intentions  will  fail  to 
offset  the  injury  done.  If  benevolent  men  had  been  wise 
in  the  use  of  their  money  very  many  of  these  helpless  insti- 
tutions would  have  passed  away,  but  their  existence  has 
been  perpetuated  by  the  unwise  support  of  men  who 
sincerely  desired  to  do  good.  The  greatest  amount  of  harm 
that  the  benefactions  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  endowments  can 
do  Southern  education  will  be  unwise  donations  of  small 
amounts  to  institutions  that  will  be  flattered  into  undue 
pretentions  by  such  encouragement.  If  left  to  themselves, 
by  the  slow  processes  of  evolution,  these  schools  will  pass 
away,  and  certainly  nothing  should  be  done  to  prolong 
their  existence. 

As  preparatory  schools  these  institutions  could  render 
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efficient  service,  but  they  seem  to  have  a  consuming  desire 
to  be  regarded  as  colleges.  So  long  as  they  persist  in  this 
poHcy  they  do  not  deserve  the  sympathy  and  help  of  men 
who  are  truly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  education. 
Though  as  high  schools,  doing  faithful  preparatory  work, 
they  should  have,  and  doubtless  would  have,  the  regard 
and  co-operation  of  all  who  are  working  to  promote  the 
best  standards  and  the  highest  interests  of  education. 

Earnestly  desiring  that  your  Board  may  have  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  session,  and  assuring  you  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  your  cordial  sympathies  and  help,  I  am 

Yours  respectfully, 

JOHN  C.  KILGO, 

President. 


Report  of  the  President  of  Trinity  College 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees 


JUNE,  1908 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College. 


Gentlemen  : — As  the  President  of  Trinity  College  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  to  you  my  official  report  for  the  academic 
year  ending  June  10,  1908. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  enrolled  in  all  the  de-  Enrollment 
partments  is  487.  Of  this  number  302  were  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  College  and  185  in  the  Park  School.  The  num- 
ber admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  the  present  year  is  lar- 
ger than  the  number  admitted  the  previous  year,  while  the 
number  in  the  Senior  class  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  College.  The  reports  from  the  various  departments  have 
been  very  gratifying  and  indicate  a  most  satisfactory  relation 
between  students  and  teachers. 

It  is  with  grief  that  I  record  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  Death  of 
Sophomore  class  during  the  present  year.    Mr.  William  Bostic  ^***  ^'''^ 
.Lilly,  a  young  man  of  splendid  character  and  promising  future, 
died  of  pneumonia  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  term.  His 
record  was  in  every  respect  a  worthy  one  and  his  influence 
always  made  for  right. 

At  your  last  meeting  you  established  the  chair  of  Education  D^purt. 
to  which  you  elected  Mr.  E.  C.  Brooks.    The  inauguration  of  ment  of 


this  new  chair  was  necessarily  beset  with  obstacles.  However, 
Mr.  Brooks  entered  upon  his  work  with  enthusiasm  and  wis- 
dom and  has  had  remarkable  success  in  getting  his  work  organ- 
ized. He  has  arranged  and  correlated  the  courses  of  study  in  his 
department  with  the  courses  of  study  in  other  departments,  and 
has  had  placed  in  the  Library  an  excellent  collection  of  books 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  education.  Under  his  direction  and 
with  the  aid  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  there  have  been  ar- 
ranged courses  of  study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers,  and 
these  courses  have  been  opened  to  teachers  who  live  near 
enough  to  Durham  to  attend  them  weekly.  This  work  was 
begun  as  an  experiment,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  benefit  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.    The  results  have  been  more 
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than  satisfactory,  and  with  the  experience  of  the  present  year 
the  department  will  be  able  to  arrange  better  courses  for  the 
future.  Mr.  Brooks  has  given  much  attention  to  securing 
information  about  the  educational  work  in  our  State  and  the 
amount  of  tabulated  information  which  he  has  gathered  is  of 
very  great  value. 

You  also  at  your  last  meeting  elected  Rev.  John  C.  Wooten 
to  the  chair  of  Biblical  Literature.  While  this  is  not  a  new 
chair,  yet,  after  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Plato  T.  Durham  who 
formerly  held  this  chair,  for  two  or  three  years  a  successor  to 
him  was  not  chosen.  Professor  Wooten  has  met  all  the  ex- 
pectations which  you  had  in  the  selection  of  him. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Greenwood  was  secured  to  fill  the  chair  of 
Romance  Languages  during  the  absence  of  Professor  Webb, 
who  has  been  studying  the  past  year  in  Paris.  Mr.  Green- 
wood has  fully  met  all  the  demands  of  the  work  assigned  him 
and  in  every  way  showed  himself  a  man  worthy  of  confidence 
and  commendation.  I  desire  to  put  on  record  an  expression 
of  high  esteem  of  him  as  a  man,  a  teacher,  and  a  scholarly  stu- 
dent. 

In  many  respects  the  year  now  closing  has  marked  notable 
progress.  Especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  amount  of  work 
which  has  been  accomplished.  In  the  majority  of  instances 
the  teachers  have  burdened  themselves  with  extra  tasks  in 
order  to  achieve  larger  results,  and  these  extra  labors  have 
been  appreciated  by  the  majority  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  intended.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
method  of  lectures,  either  formal  or  informal,  is  not  the  most 
successful  method,  especially  in  teaching  the  lower  classes. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  an  intenser  method  is  being  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  results 
amply  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  change.  The  lecture 
method  may  be  the  best  method  for  students  in  graduate 
courses,  but  it  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  method  for  undergrad- 
uate students. 

During  the  present  year  there  have  been  added  to  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  Library  1,859  bound  volumes  and 
1,415  pamphlets.  In  the  Department  of  Economics  there  has 
been  a  large  and  most  valuable  increase  in  the  number  of 
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books.  This  addition  was  made  possible  by  the  generous 
gift  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Long,  an  esteemed  member  of  your 
Board,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  express  to  him  in  a  becoming 
manner  your  appreciation  of  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  College  which  he  has  at  all  times  manifested,  and  espe- 
cially in  this  recent  gift  to  the  Library.  The  Law  Department 
has  made  notable  additions  to  its  collection  of  books.  Dean 
Mordecai  has  adopted  the  policy  of  purchasing  each  year 
the  reports  of  the  supreme  courts  of  several  States.  The 
aim  is  to  purchase  the  reports  of  all  the  States  so  the  law 
student  may  have  access  to  the  original  matter  instead  of 
dealing  with  it  at  second  hand.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
while  the  law  school  has  been  in  existence  only  a  few  years, 
yet  its  library  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Southern 
States. 

The  establishment  of  high  schools  by  the  State  and  the  High 
rapid  increase  of  these  schools,  especially  in  rural  sections,  is  Schools 
one  of  the  most  notable  changes  that  has  taken  place  in  our 
educational  system.  In  many  essential  ways  the  change 
marks  great  progress  in  our  educational  work.  Yet,  like  all 
changes,  it  is  not  without  its  serious  problems.  The  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  will  take  from  the  patronage  of  the 
private  high  schools,  and  the  burden  of  preparation  for  col- 
lege courses  will  rest  upon  the  public  high  schools.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  do  not  prepare  students  for  entrance  to  Trinity 
College,  and  those  whose  courses  cover  our  entrance  require- 
ments require  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years.  Besides 
the  method  of  grading  students  in  these  schools  retards  the 
progress  of  the  individual  student  whose  endowments  and 
studious  habits  make  it  easily  possible  for  him  to  advance  more 
rapidly  than  the  average  student.  The  results  of  the  system 
as  organized  do  not  promise  as  well  for  the  colleges  as  they 
should.  However,  there  should  be  united  effort  to  develop 
these  schools  so  they  will  competently  fill  their  place  in  our 
educational  system. 

The  Faculty  have  advanced  the  entrance  requirements  from  Entrance 
twelve  and  one-half  units  to  fourteen  units,  bringing  the  en-  Require- 
trance  requirements  to  the  full  standard  of  a  college  as  fixed  by 
the  Carnegie  Board.    While  it  appears  to  be  an  advance  of 
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requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  in  reality 
it  is  no  more  than  a  change  by  which  applicants  may  receive 
credit  for  work  done  for  which,  hitherto,  they  have  not  re- 
ceived credit.  However,  the  standards  of  the  College  are  now 
as  high  as  it  is  possible  to  fix  them,  and  as  high  as  it  will  be 
possible  to  maintain  for  years. 

Your  Faculty  also  believe  that  the  age  limit  for  admission 
to  the  Freshman  class  should  be  changed  from  fifteen  years  to 
sixteen  years.  And  they  respectfully  request  your  Board  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  this  change  and,  if  you  deem  it  wise 
to  do  so,  to  amend  the  law  by  changing  "fifteen"  to  ''sixteen." 
Athletic  At  your  last  meeting  you  provided  for  the  organization  of 

Council  the  Athletic  Council.  Following  your  instruction  the  Council 
was  organized  and  for  the  present  year  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing members :  Professors  Flowers,  Few,  and  Wooten,  of 
the  Faculty;  Mr.  W.  W.  Flowers,  Dr.  A.  Cheatham,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Duke,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Pegram,  of  the  Alumni;  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Warren,  Mr.  T.  B.  Suiter,  Mr.  H.  C.  Doss,  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Warren,  of  the  undergraduate  students.  The  Council  has 
taken  under  its  direction  all  the  athletic  sports  of  the  College 
and  adopted  regulations  for  the  direction  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  athletic  sports.  The  results  of  the  first  year's  work 
of  the  Council  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  your  action. 

There  are  evils  in  intercollegiate  athletic  contests  which 
should  be  corrected,  and  the  duty  of  correcting  them  is  with 
the  authorities  of  the  colleges.  The  worst  evil  is  the  profes- 
sionalism that  has  entered  into  such  contests.  And  it  is 
wholly  discreditable  to  the  authorities  of  colleges  that  these 
evils  are  tolerated — even  encouraged  in  such  sports.  Such 
practices  are  not  only  hurtful  in  every  way  to  the  healthful 
growth  of  athletics  and  the  moral  honor  of  young  students, 
but  they  are  not  honest  dealing  with  the  public.  For  a  col- 
lege to  send  forth  a  team  partly  composed  of  professional 
players  and  either  hide  or  deny  their  athletic  character  is  a 
type  of  conduct  which  cannot  be  justified.  It  is  a  sale  of 
academic  virtue.  And  that  the  public  applaud  such  practices 
only  adds  to  the  shame  of  the  evil. 

The  Athletic  Council  is  fully  in  sympathy  with  purely  ama- 
teur athletics  in  colleges  and  their  regulations  fully  protect 
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Trinity  College  against  the  evils  of  professionalism.  Question- 
able and  unfair  practices  in  such  sports  inevitably  lead  to  the 
worst  type  of  evils.  If  colleges  encourage  such  practices  they 
need  not  be  surprised  at  the  break  down  of  discipHne  at  every 
point,  a  decay  of  respect  on  the  part  of  students  for  their 
teachers,  and  in  the  end  a  low  order  of  morals  among  college 
graduates  in  business  and  politics.  When  the  colleges  of  a 
nation  encourage  low  morals  they  become  a  public  peril  of  the 
worst  type. 

The  intercollegiate  contests  of  the  present  year  have  re-  Intercolle- 

ceived  enthusiastic  support.  During  the  year  there  were  two 
public  debates,  one  with  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  one  with  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina.  The  tennis  clubs  and  the  basketball 
teams  have  met  other  institutions  in  contests.  The  baseball 
team  has  filled  a  large  schedule,  including  contests  with  leading 
colleges  of  the  North  and  the  South.  In  all  these  contests  the 
teams  have  had  pleasant  relations  and  gentlemanly  treatment 
from  their  opponents.  The  only  occasion  for  any  kind  of  com- 
plaint was  the  unsportsmanlike  conduct  of  a  number  of  stu- 
dents of  the  Georgia  University  during  the  game  of  baseball 
between  that  institution  and  the  Trinity  team  at  Athens, 
Georgia.  The  firing  of  a  cannon  near  the  Trinity  players  while 
the  game  was  in  progress,  and  especially  at  critical  moments, 
with  the  hope  of  confusing  players,  was  a  piece  of  conduct  not 
expected  from  the  student  body  of  that  reputable  university. 
Such  rudeness  is  always  discreditable  and  is  always  a  cause 
of  grief  when  practiced  by  those  from  whom  the  public  expect 
the  highest  type  of  manly  conduct.  In  no  way  did  this  un- 
sportsmanlike conduct  affect  the  results  of  the  contest,  but  it 
marred  what  was  in  all  other  respects  a  pleasant  association. 

It  is  regretted  that  Trinity  College  could  not  meet  in  contest 
any  of  the  colleges  of  our  own  State.  The  baseball  teams  of 
the  other  colleges  were  largely  composed  of  professional  play- 
ers, a  fact  which,  under  the  laws  of  the  Southern  Intercolle- 
giate Athletic  Association,  prevented  the  College  from  play- 
ing the  teams  of  our  State  colleges.  Among  the  few  States  in 
the  nation  in  which  intercollegiate  contests  in  athletics  are 
not  under  regulations  which  exclude  professionalism  from 
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college  sports  are  Mrginia  and  Xorth  Carolina,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  institu- 
tions of  these  two  States  will  adopt  a  like  pohcy.  An  unwar- 
rantable desire  for  victory  is  unmanly  and  has  led  to  profes- 
sionalism in  intercollegiate  contests.  Such  an  attitude  is 
unbecoming  a  manly  spirit,  and  contests  between  young  gentle- 
men of  colleges  should  be  inspired  by  a  liking  for  healthy 
sport,  recreation,  and  a  high  social  fellowship. 
The  Church  The  attitude  which  ]\Ir.  Carnegie  and  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  Carnegie  Foundation  have  taken  toward  the  church  college 
has  renewed  the  discussion  as  to  the  place  and  the  value  of 
denominational  control  of  colleges.  The  great  benevolence  of 
Mr.  Carnegie  deserves  the  sincerest  commendation,  and  his 
right  to  fix  the  conditions  of  dispensing  his  gifts  is  beyond 
denial.  However,  the  fact  that  the  church  college  is  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  this  great  endowment  has  brought  into 
discussion  the  whole  question  of  the  church  in  education. 

Those  who  regard  church  control  of  colleges  as  disadvanta- 
geous, rely  upon  arguments  which  have  in  them  something  of 
plausibility.  It  is  stated  that  denominational  competition  has 
led  to  the  estabhshment  of  unnecessary  institutions  of  learning 
and  burdened  the  public  with  unnecessary  financial  obligations. 
Xor  can  the  most  ardent  defender  of  the  church  college  deny 
that  this  objection  is  founded  upon  some  unfortunate  facts. 
Too  often  has  one  denomination  in  the  establishment  of  a 
college  been  led  by  the  sole  desire  of  offsetting  the  influence  of 
a  school  under  the  control  of  another  denomination.  And  the 
argument  has  been  openly  made  that  unless  such  a  school  be 
established  the  denomination  will  suffer  loss  of  influence 
through  the  school  of  a  sister  denomination. 

Such  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  school  lacks  that  un- 
selfish interest  which  should  inspire  all  educational  work,  espe- 
cially the  educational  work  of  a  Christian  church.  The  main 
object  does  not  seem  to  be  the  welfare  of  society,  but  the 
welfare  of  the  denomination.  That  such  a  pohcy  should  create 
the  impression  that  the  church  school  is  chiefly  a  sectarian 
enterprise  is  ver}-  natural,  and  the  suspicion  thus  created  leads 
to  a  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  breadth  of  the  church  in  its 
educational  work. 
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Besides  this  suspicion  aroused  against  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion of  the  church  school,  there  is  also  aroused  a  doubt  whether 
the  church  is  competent  to  make  the  most  economic  expendi- 
ture of  money  placed  in  its  hands  for  educational  work.  In 
one  section  may  be  found  two  or  three  church  colleges,  any 
one  of  which  is  sufficient  for  all  the  needs  of  that  particular 
section.  Yet,  with  this  congestion  of  schools,  there  are  many 
sections  without  any  college.  Such  a  concentration  at  one 
point  in  the  face  of  the  great  lack  at  another  point  does  not 
commend  itself  as  an  economic  expenditure  of  capital.  And 
it  is  no  surprise  that  persons  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tional development  come  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  placing 
investments  under  the  control  of  religious  denominations. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  churches  have  brought  upon  themselves 
these  grave  doubts.  The  facts  upon  which  they  rest  cannot  be 
denied,  nor  can  they  be  adequately  explained.  However,  they 
may  be  and  should  be  remedied.  The  various  denominations 
of  the  country  should  federate  their  educational  work,  and, 
until  this  is  done,  they  cannot  hope  to  restore  entirely  public 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  the  wisdom  of  the  church  col- 
lege. Such  a  federation  should  seek  first  of  all  to  allot  the 
field  so  that  no  section  will  be  without  educational  advantages 
and  that  there  will  be  no  waste  of  means  in  the  unwise  duplica- 
tion of  colleges.  If  such  a  policy  cannot  be  effected,  the  very 
cause  of  its  failure  will  disclose  an  unwholesome  relation 
between  the  denominations  in  maintaining  the  religious  faith 
of  a  nation. 

Another  objection  which  is  urged  against  denominational 
control  of  a  college  is  the  part  which  the  synod,  or  conference, 
or  convention,  has  in  the  selection  of  trustees.  This  objection 
seems  to  assume  that  such  a  method  of  selecting  the  body  which 
is  to  have  immediate  government  of  the  college  endangers  the 
permanency  of  the  governing  body  and,  through  it,  the  stability 
of  the  policy  of  the  college,  and  especially  the  safety  of  invest- 
ments in  the  college.  That  a  policy  of  continuously  chang- 
ing a  board  of  trustees  is  a  most  undesirable  and  fatal 
policy  must  be  admitted.  It  unsettles  the  whole  management 
of  the  college  and  entails  a  weakness  which  is  most  vexing. 
Nor  does  any  wise  benefactor  wish  to  place  money  in  the 
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hands  of  a  board  of  managers  of  the  permanency  and  the  wis- 
dom of  which  he  has  no  assurance. 

But  whether  the  poHcy  of  an  ecclesiastical  body  having  some 
part  in  the  selection  of  a  board  of  managers  is  a  danger  de- 
pends not  upon  the  relation  of  the  denomination  to  the  col- 
lege, but  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  charter  of  the  college 
commits  the  selection  of  the  board  to  the  ecclesiastical  body. 
If  the  charter  leaves  this  important  matter  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  synod  or  the  conference,  this  unrestricted  right  is 
a  perpetual  peril.  Constituted  as  they  are  and  acting  under 
the  rules  of  such  bodies,  the  whole  duty  of  making  such  a 
choice  of  men  responsible  for  the  delicate  and  difficult  manage- 
ment of  a  college  is  exposed  to  too  many  contingencies.  Such 
a  charter  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  any  number  of  an 
ecclesiastical  body  to  attack  the  administration  of  the  college 
and  greatly  hinder,  if  not  utterly  obstruct  it.  Any  disaffected 
element  in  the  synod  or  conference  can  make  war  on  the 
college  and.  if  they  can  secure  a  majorit}'  of  representatives 
on  the  board  of  trustees,  the  college  will  become  an  agency  for 
the  promotion  of  their  schemes  and  influences,  and  be  degraded 
to  all  the  purposes  of  warring  factions  that  may  arise  in  an 
ecclesiastical  bod}-.  In  such  an  unsettled  state  the  administrator 
of  the  college  would  be  constantly  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  oppo- 
sition, and.  if  he  should  be  a  strong  character,  he  would  be  kept 
in  a  constant  contention  with  those  who  might  oppose  him. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  be  a  man  who  desires  to  avoid 
friction,  the  possibility  of  having  conflicts  with  the  synod 
or  conference  would  naturally  lead  him  to  adopt  an  indefinite 
policy  of  administration,  and  this  would  amount  to  making  the 
college  serve  the  personal  interests  of  its  official  head.  All  of 
these  are  possible  evils  which  should  be  provided  against  in 
the  charter  of  the  institution. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  policy  of  having  a  self-perpetuating 
board,  because  such  a  board  provides  against  these  contin- 
gencies, is  the  ideal  policy.  And  certainly  such  a  board  gives 
a  very  great  degree  of  permanency  to  the  character  and  the 
methods  of  the  government  of  the  college,  as  it  also  gives  sta- 
bility to  the  business  management  of  endowment  investments. 
There  are  obvious  reasons  why  men  of  large  wealth  and 
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business  sagacity  should  prefer  to  make  donations  to  those 
colleges  which  are  apparently  most  permanent  in  their  organi- 
zation and  stable  in  their  administration. 

However,  in  determining  the  best  policy  to  be  followed  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  trustees  for  a  college,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  public  have  a  very  vital  relation  to,  and 
interest  in,  all  colleges.  They  are  not  private  enterprises  in 
the  sense  that  a  commercial  or  industrial  organization  is  a 
private  enterprise.  They  are  wholly  pubUc  enterprises,  vitally 
affecting  every  important  interest  of  society.  If  the  college 
looks  to  the  general  public  for  financial  and  moral  support  as 
well  as  for  students,  the  public  have  a  fixed  right  to  look  to  the 
college  to  promote  all  the  interests  of  social  welfare.  From 
this  responsibility  no  college  can  escape,  nor  should  any  col- 
lege wish  to  escape  from  it.  For  the  gravest  reasons  the 
general  public  have  a  right  to  guard  their  interests  which  are 
involved  in  the  aims,  spirit,  and  work  of  every  college.  The 
fact  that  an  institution  has  been  established  and  is  maintained 
by  private  endowments  in  no  way  lessens  the  relation  and 
responsibility  of  the  institution  to  the  general  public. 

It  follows  from  this  relation  that  the  public  should  have 
some  opportunity  to  protect  its  interests.  If  it  is  just  that  the 
college  should  be  protected  against  the  dangers  of  too  much 
public  interference,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  public  should  be 
protected  against  the  dangers  of  a  wholly  independent  govern- 
ment of  a  college.  Nor  is  the  assumption  that  public  sentiment 
is  adequate  to  guard  the  public  interest  a  satisfactory  assump- 
tion. Public  sentiment  is  slow  to  act  even  after  it  has  been 
formed,  and  common  observation  shows  that,  in  the  matter  of 
protecting  the  public  against  false  ideals  and  policies  in  higher 
education,  it  is  wholly  incompetent.  If  it  had  been  of  any  force 
many  of  the  fallacies  which  have  developed  in  our  educational 
system  and  standards  would  have  been  impossible.  In  no 
other  interest,  perhaps,  is  public  sentiment  of  so  little  force  as 
it  is  in  the  work  of  higher  education.  And  even  should  it  be 
appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  public  welfare  its  very  in- 
competency to  understand  and  deal  intelligently  with  such 
intricate  questions  as  the  questions  that  arise  in  higher  educa- 
tion would  make  it  a  peril  instead  of  making  it  a  help  to  col- 
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leges.  The  methods  by  which  public  sentiment  acts  in  political 
questions  should  warn  all  educators  against  an  appeal  to  it  as 
the  guardian  of  the  public's  interest  in  colleges. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Trinity  College  to  give  both  the  trustees 
and  the  conferences  some  part  in  the  appointment  of  the  gov- 
erning board.  The  nomination  of  a  trustee  is  entirely  with 
the  board  of  trustees,  but  this  nomination  must  be  sent  to  the 
conference  or  the  Alumni  Association  for  confirmation.  This 
method  protects  the  college  against  the  public  and  at  the 
same  time  protects  the  public  against  the  governing  board. 
This  secures  to  the  board  that  degree  of  independence  which 
it  must  have  in  order  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  college,  and 
it  also  secures  the  public  against  an  independence  that  might 
defy  all  pubHc  interests.  That  this  method  is  wise  and 
wholly  adequate  has  been  proved  by  the  record  of  Trinity 
College  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  notable  instances 
when  enraged  or  thoughtless  passion  attempted  to  force  the 
policy  of  the  college  against  what  was  its  supreme  duty,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  were  sufficiently  independent  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  own  judgment  in  these  vital  issues. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  a  condition  might  arise  when 
the  governing  board  might  direct  the  affairs  and  the  influence 
of  the  college  against  the  best  interests  of  the  public,  and  make 
it  serve  purposes  which  were  never  intended  by  those  who 
have  given  it  support.  This  has  been  done,  and  numbers  of 
instances  might  be  mentioned  as  illustrations  of  diverting  in- 
stitutions of  learning  from  their  original  aims. 

If  the  public  have  a  right  to  some  sort  of  guardianship  over 
colleges,  is  there  a  better  organ  through  which  they  may  exer- 
cise this  guardianship  than  through  an  ecclesiastical  body? 
Such  bodies  are  composed  of  both  laymen  and  preachers,  and 
they  are  citizens  as  well  as  churchmen.  The  laymen  represent 
all  the  vocations  of  life  and  are  usually  men  of  good  success  in 
their  various  lines  of  business.  So  the  composition  of  these 
ecclesiastical  bodies  is  as  representative  as  can  be  well 
secured.  Added  to  this  fitness  for  regarding  the  educational 
interests  of  the  public,  are  even  more  vital  qualities.  An  eccle- 
siastical body  is  inspired  by  moral  purposes;  it  is  directly 
interested  in  the  moral  welfare  of  society  and  generally  free 
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from  all  the  selfish  aims  which  too  often  find  expression  in 
political  gatherings.  And  the  intelligence  of  the  body  is  about 
as  high  as  can  be  found  in  other  gatherings.  Besides,  eccle- 
siastical bodies  are  permanent  in  their  composition.  All  of 
these  qualities  make  such  bodies  about  the  best  guardian  of 
public  interests  that  can  be  found.  In  every  respect  such  a 
body  is  better  fitted  to  perform  this  educational  function  for 
the  public  than  any  political  assembly. 

It  is  also  commonly  urged  that  denominational  control  of  a 
college  makes  it  wholly  a  sectarian  institution.  Upon  this 
unwarrantable  generalization  all  institutions  of  learning  in 
any  way  connected  with  a  church  are  catalogued  as  sectarian 
institutions.  In  all  the  government  publications  this  rule  of 
classification  is  strictly  followed.  That  this  characterization 
of  church  schools  is  distasteful  to  the  friends  of  them  is 
natural.  For  it  is  more  than  a  distinction.  It  is  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  character  of  church  schools.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  distinction  in  the  published  lists  of  schools,  it  would  be 
fairer  to  call  them  church  and  non-church  than  it  is  to  distin- 
guish them  as  "sectarian"  and  "non-sectarian."  When  the 
nation  in  its  educational  publications  deliberately  uses  a  term 
which  reflects  discredit  upon  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the 
majority  of  the  colleges  which  its  citizens  have  built  and  are 
maintaining  at  their  own  expense,  it  is  guilty  of  an  unkindness 
and  injustice  which  are  wholly  unworthy  of  a  national  spirit. 

It  is  evident  that  due  regard  is  not  had  for  the  meaning  of 
the  term  sectarianism.  Otherwise  there  would  be  due  discrim- 
ination in  the  use  of  it.  What  constitutes  a  sectarian  col- 
lege? As  the  term  is  used  it  means  a  college  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  a  religious  denomination.  The  fallacy  of  such 
reasoning  is  inexcusable.  A  religious  denomination  may  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  college  that  in  its  spirit  and  aims  is  entirely 
free  from  every  tinge  of  sectarianism.  Whether  a  college  is 
or  is  not  sectarian  cannot  be  determined  solely  upon  who  built 
and  who  owns  it. 

A  sectarian  college  is  one  that  is  maintained  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promulgating  the  peculiar  views  of  a  sect.  It 
fixes  doctrinal  requirements  for  entrance  to  its  classes  and 
bestows  its  benefits  upon  none  who  do  not  meet  these  doctrinal 
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requirements.  Nor  must  these  doctrinal  requirements  be  con- 
fused with  those  cardinal  truths  which  enter  into  the  religious 
faith  of  all  who  have  any  religious  faith.  They  rest  upon 
those  non-essential  views  which  distinguish  religious  sects. 
The  mode  of  baptism,  the  principle  of  church  government,  the 
infallibihty  of  the  Pope  and  kindred  questions  are  sectarian 
issues,  and  upon  this  class  of  views  a  sectarian  college  must 
rest.  The  belief  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  are  cardinal  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  that  are  fun- 
damental in  the  belief  of  all  Christians. 

To  carry  out  a  sectarian  aim  all  departments  of  work 
must  be  definitely  organized,  and  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
sect  must  be  constantly  urged.  The  ultimate  object  of  the 
college  must  be  to  bring  its  students  into  the  membership  of 
the  denomination  whose  sectarian  interests  it  was  established 
to  serve. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  sectarian  colleges  exist  in  our 
country.  The  spirit  of  the  age,  especially  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people,  is  opposed  to  exclusiveness  and  partisanship. 
However,  there  may  be  colleges  that  deserve  to  be  classed  as 
sectarian,  but  these  should  be  so  classed  upon  the  principles 
and  purposes  that  govern  them,  not  upon  the  mere  matter  of 
who  holds  the  titles  to  the  property.  There  should  be  discrimi- 
nation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  there  is  not  in  all  our  land  a 
college  further  removed  from  every  taint  of  sectarianism  than 
Trinity  College.  It  is  an  institution  owned  by  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  is  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  two  conferences  in  North  Carolina  to  do  what  they 
can  to  advance  learning  among  all  classes  of  citizens.  Through- 
out all  the  years  of  its  history  this  has  been  the  steady  aim  of 
Trinity  College.  Its  benefits  have  been  bestowed  without 
regard  to  religious  creeds,  political  faiths,  or  social  castes. 
Tuition  fees  are  remitted  to  students,  regardless  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  they  belong.  Scholarships  are  granted 
upon  the  same  terms  to  ^lethodists.  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  Hebrews,  and  all  others.  Absolutely  no  doc- 
trinal requirement  governs  the  bestowal  of  any  of  these  bene- 
fits.    Worthy  students  of  all  religious  denominations  and 
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political  parties  are  aided  from  the  loan  funds  upon  the  same 
conditions.  The  records  of  the  College  show  that  the  most 
liberal  spirit  has  at  all  times  governed  the  administration  of 
the  resources  of  Trinity  College. 

With  equal  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  every  man's  faith,  no 
attempt  to  proselyte  students  would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
No  such  sinister  motive  has  ever  inspired  the  policies  of  the 
College.  The  aims  and  the  spirit  of  the  College  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  article  of  the  constitution  and  it  is  quoted 
here  to  show  that  Trinity  College  is  committed  to  a  policy 
wholly  in  keeping  with  the  generous  spirit  of  the  Christian 
religion : 

''The  aims  of  Trinity  College  are  to  assert  a  faith  in  the 
eternal  union  of  knowledge  and  religion  set  forth  in  the  teach- 
ings and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,- the  son  of  God;  to  advance 
learning  in  all  lines  of  truth;  to  defend  scholarship  against  all 
false  notions  and  ideals ;  to  develop  a  Christian  love  of  free- 
dom and  truth ;  to  promote  a  sincere  spirit  of  tolerance ;  to 
discourage  all  partisan  and  sectarian  strife;  and  to  render  the 
largest  permanent  service  to  the  individual,  the  State,  the 
nation,  and  the  church.  Unto  these  ends  shall  the  affairs  of 
this  College  always  be  administered." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  formulate  a  more  generous  policy 
than  the  policy  outlined  in  this  article  of  the  constitution.  And 
its  letter  and  spirit  are  followed  with  the  strictest  care.  Sec- 
tionalism, sectarianism,  and  partisanship  of  all  kinds  are  op- 
posed, while  the  spirit  of  nationalism,  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, and  sane  tolerance  is  cultivated.  To  rank  Trinity  College 
as  a  sectarian  college,  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  unfair  estimate  of 
its  spirit,  its  aims,  and  its  long  history. 

The  assumption  seems  to  prevail  that  a  church  is  incapable 
of  broad  and  generous  purposes — ^that  when  a  body  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  act  from  the  standpoint  of  their  religious  faith 
they  are  wholly  incapable  of  patriotic  sentiments.  When  these 
citizens  act  in  an  industrial  organization,  or  a  social  organiza- 
tion, or  a  political  party,  they  may  be  trusted  as  patriots,  but 
when  they  enter  an  ecclesiastical  body  they  lose  their  patriotic 
spirit.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  America  shows  a  type  of 
unselfish  patriotism  which  is  absolutely  without  parallel  in  our 
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political  or  commercial  history.  So  there  is  no  just  basis  for 
the  assumption  that  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  incapable  of  the 
highest  type  of  patriotic  action. 

Notwithstanding  this  unjust  suspicion  of  the  churches  in 
the  work  of  education,  upon  them  as  upon  no  other  organiza- 
tion rests  the  progress  of  our  educational  work.  They  are 
committed  to  education  by  every  principle  of  the  Christian 
religion.  An  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion  that 
divorces  it  from  a  vital  and  a  vigorous  interest  in  education 
is  a  total  misconception  of  the  teachings  of  its  great  Founder. 
Himself  a  teacher,  he  has  bound  his  church  to  the  work  of 
education  by  his  own  example  as  well  as  by  the  doctrines  of 
human  life  which  he  taught. 

Universal  history  bears  testimony  to  the  primacy  of  reli- 
gious faith  among  the  forces  of  civilization.  When  it  decays 
all  other  forces  decay  with  it.  And  the  dark  ages  of  history 
have  been  those  ages  in  which  religious  faith  was  wholly 
inactive,  or  had  been  distorted  by  superstitious  interpretation, 
or  ruined  by  political  alliances.  The  revival  of  religious  faith 
has  always  been  a  revival  of  all  the  other  forces  of  civilization. 
Learning  has  its  taproot  in  the  moral  sentiments  and  forces, 
not  in  the  political  and  the  industrial  sentiments.  The  needs 
of  politics  and  industry  include  only  a  small  part  of  the  field 
of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  liberal  culture  has  its  most  active 
opponents  in  a  large  class  of  industrial  leaders,  the  standard 
of  commercial  A^alues  being  their  final  test  of  all  values. 

If  education  is  preeminently  a  moral  duty,  if  its  interests 
require  the  support  of  the  strongest  motive  in  the  character 
of  a  people,  then  there  is  every  reason  why  a  church  should 
be  more  intensely  committed  to  education  than  any  other 
organization  among  men.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
Christian  conscience  should  be  bound  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion by  an  invincible  sense  of  duty.  Should  a  religious  organi- 
zation degrade  this  sacred  duty  to  a  sinister  purpose,  should 
it  make  the  school  an  agency  of  denominational  intrigue,  it 
would  surrender  every  claim  to  the  respect  of  earnest  men  who 
labor  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

In  the  work  of  creating  an  educational  sentiment  the  reli- 
gious denominations  are  the  greatest  power.  With  their  organ- 
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ized  congregations,  composed  of  all  classes  and  located  in 
every  community  of  the  land,  they  have  an  access  to  the 
people  which  no  other  organizations  have.  They  assemble  the 
people  oftener  and  assemble  them  under  better  conditions  for 
instruction  than  any  other  organizations.  These  facts  make 
the  religious  denominations  the  best  agency  through  which  to 
reach  large  numbers  of  people  and  to  instruct  them  in  all  the 
duties  of  life. 

The  statistics  of  education  show  the  supreme  force  of  the 
church  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education.  The  denomi- 
national college  and  secondary  school  have  been  the  pioneer 
schools  in  our  history.  Upon  the  work  of  these  schools  has 
been  built  our  public  school  system,  and  the  progress  of  this 
system  has  been  measured  by  the  educational  sentiment  created 
through  these  church  schools  and  the  other  efforts  of  the 
church  in  behalf  of  education.  The  majority  of  the  colleges 
in  our  nation  have  been  built  by  religious  denominations,  and 
the  continuous  efforts  of  these  denominations  to  sustain  and 
enlarge  their  colleges  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  effi- 
cient educational  work.  Even  the  strained  circumstances  of 
these  institutions  have  been  the  cause  of  intenser  efforts  and  a 
wider  extension  of  educational  interest.  Nor  is  it  a  mere 
accident  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  students  in  our 
American  schools  come  from  the  homes  of  church  members, 
a  fact  in  itself  full  of  significance.  It  shows  the  vital  relation 
between  the  religious  motive  and  the  educational  motive. 
The  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  in  one  of  our  South- 
ern cities  made  a  classification  of  more  than  two  thousand 
students  in  his  schools  and  found  that  less  than  one- hundred 
of  them  came  from  the  homes  of  people  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  some  religious  denomination. 

But  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  every  religious  denomina- 
tion of  any  importance  is  actively  interested  in  the  progress 
of  education.  The  law  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  requires  every  pastor  to  preach  at  least  once  a  year  to 
all  his  congregations  upon  the  subject  of  Christian  education. 
There  is  a  permanent  board  of  education  in  every  annual 
conference  and  a  general  board  of  education  for  the  entire 
church.    Great  emphasis  is  given  to  the  subject  of  education 
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in  all  the  conferences  of  this  denomination,  even  in  the 
quarterly  conferences,  which  are  held  four  times  every  year  in 
every  pastoral  charge.  "What  is  doing  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion?" is  one  of  the  fixed  inquiries  to  be  made.  The  Baptist, 
the  Presbyterian,  and  the  other  leading  denominations  are  as 
active  as  the  Methodist  denomination  in  their  efforts  to  ad- 
vance all  the  vital  interests  of  education.  Nor  are  these 
sporadic  efforts  or  occasional  campaigns;  they  are  incessant 
el¥orts. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  progress 
in  the  South  in  behalf  of  public  schools.  It  is  usual  to  credit 
this  progress  to  industrial  movements  or  to  some  individual 
influence.  The  records  show  that  the  chief  forces  behind 
it  are  the  religious  denominations.  In  North  Carolina  an 
annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
passed  a  strong  and  positive  resolution  committing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  denomination  to  the  promotion  of  the  free  schools 
and  calling  upon  the  State  to  increase  the  taxes  for  school 
purposes  until  the  amount  should  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
these  schools  at  least  six  months  in  the  year.  The  resolution 
met  with  desperate  opposition  from  politicians  and  from  all 
the  political  papers  of  the  State.  The  Baptist  State  Conven- 
tion took  a  similar  action,  and  these  two  religious  denomina- 
tions fought  out  this  battle  and  have  the  supreme  gratification 
of  seeing  their  contention  become  a  popular  movement.  These 
are  simple  matters  of  record,  but  they  show  the  leading  part 
which  the  denominations  have  taken  in  this  work  and  disprove 
the  charge  that  the  denominations  are  not  interested  in  general 
education.  Certainly  what  there  is  of  educational  progress  in 
this  Commonwealth,  the  larger  part  of  it,  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  activity  of  two  leading  denominations. 

However,  there  is  another  vital  interest  of  education  that 
depends  upon  the  religious  denominations.  While  education 
should  never  be  made  to  serve  sectarian  purposes,  yet  it  should 
cultivate  as  its  main  end  a  religious  faith,  and  labor  to  build  a 
religious  character.  It  is  admitted  by  all  leading  educators 
that  a  correct  system  of  education  must  provide  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  religious  character.  This  position  is  held  by  men  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  church  as  well  as  by  men  who  are 
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extreme  churchmen.  ReUgion  is  the  foundation  of  every  civili- 
zation, and  a  system  of  education  that  fails  to  provide  for  the 
cultivation  of  religious  faith  fails  to  fill  the  chief  aims  of 
education.  An  entirely  secularized  education  is  not  only  unde- 
sirable, it  is  positively  dangerous. 

But  how  shall  this  vital  interest  be  guarded?  The  religious 
denominations  have  found,  in  caring  for  the  religious  faith  of 
youth,  their  chief  reason  for  their  schools.  Upon  this  ground 
they  have  defended  their  educational  work.  However,  admit- 
ting the  necessity  of  religious  education,  could  it  not  be  as  well, 
or  even  better,  provided  for  in  schools  wholly  free  from  de- 
nominational influences  and  control?  To  raise  this  question  is 
in  no  way  an  attempt  to  deny  or  to  lessen  the  importance  of 
religious  training.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  wisest  method 
of  securing  such  training  of  youth.  If  the  denominations 
should  withdraw  from  education  would  religious  education  in 
any  way  suffer? 

In  America  it  has  been  fully  settled  that  the  state  in  no 
way  shall  be  connected  with  a  religious  creed  or  undertake  to 
promote  one  creed  at  the  expense  of  another  creed.  The 
constitution  of  the  nation  protects  Mormonism  with  the  same 
care  that  it  protects  Catholicism;  and  a  Hindu  temple  is  as 
fully  under  the  protection  of  the  government  as  a  Protestant 
temple.  In  a  number  of  States,  where  the  issue  of  religious 
instruction  and  worship  in  the  public  schools  has  been  made, 
the  courts  have  decided  in  favor  of  the  non-religious  side  of 
the  contention.  The  Bible  cannot  be  taught  as  a  book  of 
religion  in  any  school  under  the  control  of  the  States.  And 
the  wide  variety  of  creeds  among  American  citizens  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  state  to  even  assert  a  divine  origin  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures  without  antagonizing  the  faith  of  a  portion  of 
its  citizens.  It  is  well  understood  that  public  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  tax  payer  must  be  secular  education.  So  what- 
ever provision  may  be  made  for  religious  instruction  it  must 
be  made  outside  of  state  patronage. 

If  religious  training  is  to  be  a  part  of  education,  it  must  be 
provided  for  in  schools  independent  of  state  control.  They 
must  be  either  church  schools  or  schools  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  private  corporation.   That  schools  under  the  control 
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of  private  corporations  are  free  to  provide  religious  instruction 
no  one  would  undertake  to  deny,  and  that  such  schools  often  do 
make  these  provisions  is  beyond  dispute.  But  this  policy  is 
a  matter  of  choice  for  the  managing  board,  otherwise  there 
would  be  no  meaning  in  the  independence  of  the  corporation. 
Should  an  issue  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  public  as  the 
religious  training  of  youth  be  left  to  the  decision  of  an  inde- 
pendent corporation?  Does  not  its  independence  of  the  public 
leave  room  for  a  serious  doubt  whether  this  vital  interest  will 
receive  due  attention  and  whether  the  policy  of  the  school  may 
not  be  changed  at  some  future  time  ?  These  are  questions  which 
concern  the  public  and  should  be  settled.  The  public  have  a 
right  to  ask  some  security  in  matters  of  such  grave  importance. 

The  attempt  to  secure  religious  instruction  in  schools  by 
the  selection  of  an  administrator  Who  will  duly  regard  this 
interest  has  much  to  commend  it,  but  it  is  not  without  very 
serious  objections.  Certainly  the  main  point  to  be  guarded  is 
the  character  and  the  spirit  of  the  administrator  of  the  institu- 
tion. However,  if  he  is  solely  responsible  for  the  policy  of  the 
school  in  the  question  under  discussion  and  the  other  members 
of  the  teaching  force  may  exercise  their  discretion,  the  situation 
is  one  of  doubt.  In  the  selection  of  a  president  of  a  college 
so  many  and  varied  interests  are  to  be  served  that  in  the  end 
other  considerations  may  outweigh  the  question  of  religious 
training.  This  has  often  occurred.  And  it  is  an  obvious 
fact  that  the  policy  of  choosing  laymen  for  the  heads  of 
colleges  has  not  advanced  the  religious  instruction  and  in- 
fluence of  our  colleges.  This  is  in  no  sense  intended  as  a 
defense  of  the  preacher  as  a  college  president.  There  are 
some  very  sound  reasons  why  a  layman  should  be  chosen  for 
the  position.  However,  the  religious  life  of  a  college  needs  the 
attention  of  one  who  is  actively  interested  in  this  vital  question 
and  one  who  is  fully  trained  in  the  subject  of  religious  truth. 

For  the  denominational  college  the  following  claims  may  be 
justly  made:  It  is  sufficiently  related  to  the  general  public  to 
insure  a  public  interest  and  responsibility  in  it;  this  relation 
is  close  enough  to  secure  the  public's  interest  against  the  con- 
tingencies of  an  independent  management :  it  is  a  college 
founded  upon  a  democratic  policy  and  relation;  it  is  a  bond 
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which  holds  a  large  organization  of  citizens  in  a  responsible 
relation  to  the  work  of  education;  it  has  an  organization 
through  which  it  can  express  its  life  and  promote  the  growth 
of  a  sound  educational  sentiment.  The  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion gives  it  a  degree  of  permanency.  While  it  is  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  public,  it  is  sufficiently  removed  from  the  public 
to  insure  it  against  the  storms  of  public  agitation  and  the 
revolutions  of  political  parties  and  doctrines;  it  is  an  institu- 
tion wholly  committed  to  moral  ideals;  its  positive  commit- 
ment to  religion  is  an  assurance  to  the  nation  that  religious 
training  will  be  regarded;  it  places  education  upon  a  moral 
basis,  making  moral  motives  the  motives  of  education,  and 
raising  the  aims  of  education  above  mere  secular  aims. 
These  claims  may  be  made  in  all  sincerity  for  the  denomina- 
tional relationship  to  education,  and  every  one  of  them  is  of 
supreme  importance  in  a  sound  system  of  education. 

Just  why  the  ecclesiastical  organizations  of  the  nation  should 
be  discouraged  in  their  educational  efforts  is  not  very  clear. 
The  conditions  of  the  nation  call  for  more,  not  for  less,  educa- 
tional effort,  and  these  organizations  have  command  of 
resources  which  by  all  means  should  be  actively  employed  in 
promoting  all  the  vital  and  moral  interests  of  the  nation.  Nor 
are  there  reasons  which  justify  the  elimination,  even  the  les- 
sening, of  religious  instruction  in  American  schools.  The 
state  cannot  give  this  subject  due  attention,  and  religious  in- 
terests remain  with  denominational  schools  and  schools  under 
private  control.  Both  of  these  classes  of  schools  are  not  nearly 
equal  to  the  task  of  rendering  the  nation  the  service  which  is  de- 
manded. Conditions  seem  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  the 
church  school  with  greater  force  than  at  any  previous  stage  of 
our  history,  and  a  wise  statesmanship  should  encourage  all 
the  denominations  of  the  land  to  do  all  within  the  power  of 
their  resources  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  American  people. 


